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PREFACE 

The  proper  function  of  a  modern  preface,  especially  of 
one  to  a  volume  of  this  kind,  appears  to  be  to  explain 
the  objects  for  which  the  book  has  been  written,  to 
state  the  manner  in  which  the  information  obtained  in 
it  has  been  acquired,  and  to  help  the  reader  who  lacks 
either  time  or  inclination  to  make  close  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  book,  to  discover  what  portions  of  it 
will  be  the  most  interesting  to  him. 

Before  endeavouring  to  fulfil  these  functions,  let  me, 
however,  first  give  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
me  to  call  this  book  "The  Danger  Zone  of  Europe." 
In  the  past,  history  has  proved  that  the  Near  East  has 
been  both  the  scene  of  and  the  reason  for  war  after  war. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons  this  quarter  of  the  universe  is 
still  a  continual  source  of  danger  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  The  Balkan  Peninsula  and  Asia  Minor  may 
always  be  the  scene  of  insurrection  or  massacre,  on 
account  of  the  many  diverse  peoples  who  inhabit  the 
different  districts  of  which  they  are  composed.  In 
Turkey  the  various  elements  of  the  population  are 
widely  separated  from  one  another  owing  to  differences 
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of  race  and  of  religion.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  are  backed  up  by  the  support  of 
various  neighbouring  States,  whilst  others  are  compelled 
to  face  the  alternative  of  either  remaining  peaceful 
subjects  of  the  Sultan  or  of  rebelling  unaided  against 
his  Government. 

Since  1908  the  Near  East  has  become  more  than 
ever  the  "Danger  Zone  of  Europe.'*  The  rivalry  con- 
cerning things  Near  Eastern  which  exists  between  the 
Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  those  of  the  Triple 
Entente  becomes  daily  more  markedly  apparent.  Such 
is  the  competition  between  the  Great  Powers  to  secure 
the  favour  of  the  Young  Turks  that  scarcely  a  word 
has  been  said  by  any  of  them  to  enforce  the  punishment 
of  those  who,  even  according  to  the  Young  Turks  them- 
selves, are  responsible  for  the  murder  of  thousands 
of  Ottoman  Christians  and  the  destruction  of  the  pos- 
sessions belonging  to  foreign  subjects.  Whether  this 
^.vW  rivalry  will  either  be  the  cause  of  war  between  any 
of  the  parties  amongst  which  it  exists,  or  whether  the 
attitude  of  any  of  the  Great  Powers  will  encourage  the 
more  Chauvinistic  Young  Turks  to  bring  about  war 
with  any  of  their  neighbours,  time  alone  will  prove. 
Again,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  four  Protect- 
ing Powers  are  supposed  to  be  agreed  in  all  matters 
appertaining  to  the  Cretan  Question,  yet  it  seems  prob- 
able that  it  is  largely  owing  to  a  secret  discord  existing 
among  the  Governments  of  England,  France,  Russia, 
and  Italy  that  this  complicated  international  problem 
still  remains  unsolved. 
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Although  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Asia  Minor 
may  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  within  the  scope  of  a 
book  entitled  "  The  Danger  Zone  of  Europe,"  yet  as 
the  future  of  the  Turkish  Empire  largely  depends  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  million 
Ottomans  who  reside  in  the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  the 
Sultan,  I  have  devoted  four  chapters  of  this  volume 
to  a  history  of  some  events  which  have  occurred  in 
certain  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  to  an  account  of  certain 
things  which  came  to  my  notice  whilst  travelling  from 
the  southern  coast  of  Anatolia  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus.  Moreover,  as  Asia  Minor  is  ruled  by  and 
is  dependent  upon  the  Government  of  Constantinople, 
the  conditions  actually  prevailing  in  this  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  actually  influence  the  fate  of  European 
Turkey,  and  thus  affect  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  "  the  Danger  Zone  of 
Europe." 

My  most  important  motive  in  publishing  this  volume 
has  been  to  explain  some  of  the  changes  which  have 
occurred,  and  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  of  the  problems 
which  have  arisen  in  the  Near  East  as  direct  or  indirect 
results  of  the  Young  Turk  revolution  of  July,  1908. 
This  book,  therefore,  makes  no  pretensions  to  be  a 
learned  and  exhaustive  dissertation  upon  any  inter- 
national problem.  It  claims  merely  to  be  the  result 
of  observations  which  I  have  made  during  two  extended 
tours  in  the  Near  East  since  the  advent  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Regime  in  Turkey.  I  have  endeavoured  honestly 
to    record    information   acquired    and    to   give    impres- 
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sions  gained  by  personal  intercourse  with  all  classes 
of  people  who  inhabit  different  parts  of  the  Near 
East,  rather  than  to  collect  facts,  or  supposed  facts, 
from  statesmen  or  religious  chiefs,  each  of  whom,  how- 
ever honest  he  may  wish  to  be,  undoubtedly  has  some 
political  party  to  support  or  some  personal  object  to 
attain.  As  far  as  possible,  too,  I  have  avoided  making 
prophecies,  or  predicting  the  future  political  develop- 
ment of  affairs  in  the  Near  East,  because,  even  if  the 
events  which  I  might  have  foretold  actually  should 
occur,  as  all  future  events  in  the  Near  East  are  always 
uncertain,  my  prophecies  would  have  proved  to  be 
correct  more  by  chance  than  by  good  judgment. 

Out  of  the  twelve  chapters  into  which  this  book  is 
divided,  seven  are  given  up  to  an  account  of  events 
which  have  occurred  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  In  the 
first  of  these  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea  of 
11  Some  Aspects  of  the  New  Regime  in  Turkey."  Here 
I  have  also  enumerated  briefly  a  few  of  the  problems 
which  have  yet  to  be  solved  by  the  Young  Turks.  In 
the  second  chapter,  if  I  have  devoted  too  much  space 
and  given  too  many  technical  details  concerning  the 
Turkish  Army,  I  hope  that  my  non -military  readers 
will  understand  that  I  have  been  induced  to  adopt  this 
course,  not  only  on  account  of  the  extreme  importance 
of  the  Turkish  Army  from  a  military  point  of  view 
but  also  because  of  the  political  part  which  that  Army 
has  played,  is  playing,  and  will  play  in  the  development 
of  a  strong  Ottoman  Empire.  In  Chapters  IV.,  V., 
and    VI.    I    have    provided    my    readers    with    a    short 
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account  of  the  "Armenian  Massacres  of  1909,"  and 
also  given  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  "  Causes  and 
Results  of  the  Massacre."  1  I  have  ventured  to  write  at 
greater  length  upon  this  subject  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  merited,  not  only  because,  as  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, no  other  consecutive  account  of  this  awful  outbreak 
has  yet  been  published  in  English  by  any  visitor  to 
the  scene  of  the  disaster,  but  also  because  of  the 
immense  effect  which  these  massacres  have  had  upon 
the  non-Turkish,  and  especially  upon  the  Christian, 
population  of  the  whole  Empire.  Chapter  VII.  contains 
an  account  of  some  reforms  which  I  noticed  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Young  Turks  in  Asia  Minor. 

In  Chapters  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X.  I  have  discussed  the 
Cretan  Question,  and  dealt  with  matters  which  concern 
the  Greek  and  the  Cretan  Governments.  Chapters  XI. 
and  XII.  are  devoted  to  a  brief  history  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Bulgaria  secured  her  independence, 
and  to  a  few  events  which  have  occurred  in  Servia, 
Montenegro,  and  Bosnia  in  and  since    1908. 

To  those  in  England  and  in  the  countries  of  which 
I  have  written  who  have  given  me  their  valuable  assist- 
ance, I  owe  my  most  hearty  thanks.  In  view  of  the 
official  positions  which  they  hold,  and  for  many  other 
obvious  reasons,  most  of  these  people  must,  unfor- 
tunately, remain  nameless.  In  like  manner  I  have 
thought  it  advisable,  when  quoting  conversations  with 
and  giving  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  many  men 
with  whom  I  have  talked,  not  to  give  any  clue  to  the 
identity   of    the   persons    to    whom    I    refer   or    to    the 
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localities  in  which  they  reside.  I  must,  however,  make 
special  mention  of  the  assistance  afforded  to  me  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Peet — the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Mis- 
sions in  Turkey — to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  allowing 
me  to  have  access  to  many  letters  written  by  those 
who  were  actually  present  during  the  massacres  at 
Adana  and  in  the  surrounding  district.  I  also  owe 
my  thanks  to  those  who  have  signed  their  photographs 
for  publication  in  this  volume.  Finally,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge the  courtesy  of  the  Editors  of  National  Defence, 
the  Nation,  Sunday  Times,  Westminster  Gazette,  Daily 
Express,  and  Manchester  Daily  Despatch,  in  permitting 
me  to  reproduce  in  the  following  pages  certain  passages 
which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  publica- 
tions which  they  edit. 

H.   CHARLES  WOODS. 
Warnford  Park, 
Hampshire, 

January,  191 1. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  NEW  REGIME  IN  TURKEY 

Changes  which  are  noticeable  to  the  every-day  traveller — Personal 
security — The  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress — Parliamentary 
elections — Difficulty  of  finding  competent  officials  to  fill  Govern- 
ment appointments — Some  officials  described — The  fanaticism  of 
the  Mohammedan  population — Turkish  finance — The  necessity  for 
the  construction  of  Public  Works — Railways  proposed  and  under 
construction — Privileges  of  Christians  in  Turkey — The  Brigandage 
Law — Attitude  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Greeks  towards  the  New 
Regime — The  disarmament  of  the  Christians  of  Macedonia — The 
law  dealing  with  the  allotment  of  the  disputed  churches  and 
schools  in  Macedonia — Decentralisation. 

In  July,  1908,  the  Young  Turks  successfully  brought 
about  the  wonderful  revolution  as  a  result  of  which 
the  Ottoman  Empire  was  endowed  with  a  Constitution 
by  the  ex -Sultan  Abdul  Hamid.  In  April,  1909, 
occurred  the  counter-revolution  which,  had  it  been 
successful,  would  certainly  have  favoured  the  cause  of 
reaction.  As  both  these  events  were  already  matters 
of  history  when  I  returned  to  Turkey,  from  the  moment 
of  my  arrival  in  Constantinople,  and  during  my  many 
excursions  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  I  set  myself 
to  study  the  changes  which  were  markedly  apparent 
owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  New  Regime,  and 
also  to  discover  what  real  reforms  in  the  government 
of  the  country  had  already  been  introduced,  or  were 
about  to  be  introduced,  by  the  Young  Turks. 

First,    I    propose   to   consider    some   of   the   changes 
which  are  noticeable  to  the  everyday  man  who  is  not 
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interested  in  the  political  situation  in  the  country.  The 
fact  that  the  New  Regime  certainly  brought  with  it  the 
downfall  of  at  least  a  large  number  of  spies  is  markedly 
apparent  to  the  traveller  immediately  he  enters  Turkey. 
Largely  owing  to  this,  the  horrors  and  discomforts  of 
the  passage  through  the  custom-house  on  the  frontier 
or  at  Constantinople  have  been  reduced  almost  to  a 
minimum.  Although,  of  course,  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress  has  its  secret  agents,  yet  that 
odious  crowd  of  spies  who  were  wont  to  hang  about 
the  Pera  hotels,  or  who  volunteered  their  assistance  to 
every  stranger  as  he  walked  through  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  or  travelled  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  are 
now  practically  non-existent.  Although,  too,  there  are 
still  complaints  about  the  manner  in  which  letters 
are  delivered  in  the  interior,  yet  in  the  capital  and 
in  the  larger  cities  at  least,  the  Ottoman  subject — be 
he  Moslem,  Jew,  or  Christian — can  now  receive  his 
letters  without  being  liable  at  any  moment  to  disclose 
their  contents  to  the  casual  agent  of  the  Yildiz  tyrant, 
who  often  waited  on  the  very  doorstep  of  a  foreign 
post-office  to  note  the  names  of  those  receiving  or 
posting  letters  under  the  protection  of  Europe. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  New  Regime  personal  security 
has,  no  doubt,  been  far  greater  than  it  was  during  the 
days  of  absolutism.  In  the  course  of  my  several  visits 
to  Turkey  under  the  Old  Regime,  I  was  never  permitted 
to  travel  in  the  interior  without  an  escort  of  at  least 
two  gendarmes.  Under  the  New  Regime  I  have  driven 
across  little -visited  districts  of  the  interior  of  European 
Turkey  unaccompanied  by  any  representative  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  Owing  to  this  greater  personal 
security,  the  Ottoman  peasant  can  now  not  only  travel 
with  more  safety  and  freedom,  but  he  is  able  to  gather 
his  crops  and  attend  to  his  sheep  with  a  feeling  of 
greater  confidence  than  he  has  done  for  many  years. 
Although,   too,    a   man   must   still   be    provided   with   a 
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teskere,  or  local  passport,  before  he  can  move  from 
one  district  of  the  country  to  another,  yet  this  per- 
mission is  now  seldom  refused.  In  order  to  understand 
the  advantages  of  this  increased  liberty,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  heard  from  the  people  themselves  what  it 
means  to  them.  Under  the  Old  Regime  a  friend  of 
mine  was  once  compelled  to  waste  two  whole  years  in 
trying  to  obtain  permission  to  travel  a  distance  of 
between  two  and  three  hundred  miles.  "  Imagine  what 
it  means  to  me,"  he  said,  "to  be  able  to  go  where  I 
like  without  fearing  that  once  I  leave  my  family  I  may 
never  be  allowed  to  return  to  them." 

Men  may  now  meet  and  speak  together  more  freely 
than  they  have  done  for  many  a  decade.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  movements,  actions,  and  probably  even 
the  conversations  of  famous  and  notorious  people  are 
noted,  perhaps  even  reported  to  the  Government,  or  to 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  but  in  the  words 
of  an  Asiatic  Christian,  "It  is  unpleasant  to  have  your 
actions  watched  and  reported  to  the  Government,  but 
it  is  far  worse  to  be  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison 
on  account  of  those  reports."  In  other  words,  men  are 
certainly  arrested  for  imaginary  offences  at  least  far 
less  often  than  they  were  during  the  Old  Regime. 

Although  the  Press  Law  itself  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  put  into  force  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  considerable  improvements 
have  been  introduced  in  this  respect  since  1908.  This 
change  is  noticeable  from  the  large  number  of  news- 
papers of  all  sorts  which  have  now  come  into  existence. 
So  strict  was  the  censorship  during  the  reign  of  Abdul 
Hamid  that  representatives  of  the  Government  would 
often  order  editors  to  cut  out  what  they  considered  to 
be  objectionable  words  or  phrases  before  the  paper 
was  published  at  all.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  newspapers  can  now  under  no  circum- 
stances be  subjected  to  preliminary  censorship  prior  to 
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publication.  At  present  the  manager  of  a  paper,  who 
according  to  the  Press  Law  must  be  an  Ottoman  subject, 
is  responsible  for  and  liable  to  punishment  on  account 
of  any  improper  news  or  comments  which  appear  in 
his  columns.  Several  papers  published  in  Turkey  have 
been  either  suspended  or  suppressed  by  order  of  the 
courts-martial  established  under  martial  law,  whilst 
other  organs  published  abroad  have  been  forbidden 
entrance  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  fact  that  these 
papers  have  been  suspended  or  suppressed  because  they 
have  criticised  the  policy  of  the  Government,  or  perhaps 
only  that  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Press  Law  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected to  alteration.  Moreover,  what  is  still  worse  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  censorship  upon  the  Press 
is  enforced.  There  are  cases  where  papers  published 
in  Constantinople  have  been  suspended  or  suppressed 
altogether  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  some  harm- 
less publication,  whilst  other  organs,  renowned  for  the 
support  which  they  are  wont  to  give  to  the  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress,  even  if  suppressed  at  all,  have 
been  allowed  to  reappear  at  once,  under  a  slightly 
different  name,  perhaps,  from  the  very  same  office,  and 
presided   over  by  the   same   editor  as   formerly. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  Moslem  women  in 
Turkey,  although  many  years  must  necessarily  elapse, 
and  although  several  generations  must  rise  and  decline 
before  anything  perceptible  can  be  brought  about  in 
the  direction  of  the  emancipation  of  women,  yet  I  think 
that  certain  minute  changes  have  already  been  effected 
since  the  advent  of  the  New  Regime.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  believe  Turkish  women  are  now  no  more 
free  than  they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  yet  on 
my  return  to  Turkey  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution  I  observed  a  distinct  tendency  amongst 
the  women  to  go  about  a  little  more  openly  than  they 
had    been    allowed    to    do    during   the    final    years    of 
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absolutism.  In  Constantinople  I  have  noticed  Turkish 
ladies  driving  with  their  husbands,  and  in  the  provinces 
I  have  found  a  husband  and  wife  travelling  in  the  same 
railway  compartment.  A  certain  number  of  women, 
too,  are  perhaps  slightly  less  careful  to  arrange  their 
headgear  so  that  it  entirely  protects  their  hair  from 
view.  These  things  are  unimportant  in  themselves,  but 
that  they  should  occur  at  all  is  a  distinct  sign  of  the 
times.  Moreover,  in  order  to  fit  women  of  the  future 
to  take  a  more  important  position  in  Turkey,  efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  improve  the  education  of  at 
least  a  certain  number  of  Turkish  girls.  The  move- 
ment has  been  set  on  foot  and  is  supported  by  Turkish 
ladies,  some  of  whom  have  received  valuable  assistance 
from  Miss  Isabel  Fry,  who  went  to  Turkey  early  in 
1909  with  the  object  of  advising  the  promoters  of  the 
women's  movement.  The  Young  Turks,  too,  have  shown 
their  desire  to  do  something  to  further  education 
amongst  Moslem  women  by  effecting  some  improve- 
ments in  the  Dar-Ul-Mahlyumat  school  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  by  sending  five  orphan  girls  to  the  American 
College  in  Constantinople  to  be  educated  as  Government 
teachers. 

In  approaching  a  discussion  as  to  the  real  reforms 
which  either  have  been  or  still  must  be  effected  by 
the  New  Regime,  it  is  advisable  first  to  consider  the 
organisation  of  and  position  which  has  been  occupied 
by  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress.  Much  as 
has  been  written  on  this  subject  by  authorities  who 
are  far  more  qualified  to  discuss  it  than  the  humble 
observer  who  pens  these  lines,  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that 
but  few  except  the  inner  ring  of  Young  Turks  themselves 
even  now  understand  more  than  the  vaguest  details  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  mysterious  organisation 
attained  the  power  which  enabled  it  to  bring  about 
the  revolution.  Still  less  is  known  of  the  methods  by 
which   the   Committee   has   spread   and  maintained   its 
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influence  since  1908.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
conversed  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire  with  many 
Young  Turks  upon  these  subjects — men  who  have  been 
and  are  actively  mixed  up  in  the  movement — I  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain  more  than  the  most  hazy 
outline  of  how  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
not  only  effected  the  revolution,  but  subsequently  how 
it  established  itself  as  the  most  powerful  influence 
existing  in  the  country. 

It  was  in  1891,  prior  to  which  date  the  Young  Turk 
party  did  not  possess  any  real  organisation,  that  a  body 
known  as  the  Ottoman  Committee  of  Union  and  Pro- 
gress was  founded  at  Geneva.  Subsequently  the 
headquarters  of  this  Society  were  moved  to  Paris,  finally 
to  be  established  in  Salonika  in  1906.  When  the 
Committee  began  its  active  work  in  Turkey  the 
sympathisers  with  liberalism  were  formed  into  small 
groups,  each  made  up  of  from  five  to  seven  members. 
Each  group  was  connected  with  one  other  group  by 
one  of  its  members — a  sort  of  messenger,  who  knew 
the  man  holding  a  like  office  in  another  group.  Thus 
no  ordinary  member  of  the  Committee  except  these 
messengers  was  supposed  to  know  more  than  his  own 
group.  These  little  parties  were  formed  into  sort  of 
district  communities  and,  in  addition,  every  vilayet  had 
a  superior  organisation.  Elaborate  precautions  were 
taken  to  ensure  the  fidelity  of  each  Ottoman  to  the 
cause  of  liberalism  before  he  was  permitted  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress.  { 

After  the  Constitution  had  been  firmly  established, 
the  organisation  of  the  Committee  was  somewhat 
changed,  and  its  programme  is  now  carried  out  largely 
by  clubs  to  which  the  members  of  the  Committee 
always  belong.  Every  caza,  or  district,  has  a  club. 
Each  sanjak  possesses  a  superior  club,  and  every  vilayet 
has  a  still  more  important  club.     At  Salonika,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  the  vilayet  club,  there  is  a  club  or  Committee 
for  the  whole  Empire.  Although  for  the  most  part 
the  members  of  these  clubs  and  of  their  committees  are 
known,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  either  in  connection 
with  this  headquarter  club  or  else  as  a  separate 
organisation,  there  exists  a  Central  Committee  whose 
members  are  not  known  for  certain  except  to  the 
initiated  few.  In  spite  of  the  decision  taken  at  a 
general  meeting  held  at  Salonika  in  October,  1909, 
at  which  it  was  decided  that  the  Committee  should 
henceforth  cease  to  be  a  secret  association,  yet  as  far 
as  one  can  ascertain  it  is  upon  this  "  inner  council  " 
that  all  the  ordinary  clubs  and  committees  depend. 
This  central  organisation  appears  not  only  to  main- 
tain its  influence  and  to  issue  its  orders  through  the 
medium  of  the  clubs  which  I  have  already  described, 
but  also  to  send  secret  inspectors  to  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  to  see  that  those  orders  are  being  properly 
carried  out.  Sometimes  these  inspectors  travel  in- 
cognito and  only  disclose  their  identity  if  they  discover 
that  abuses  are  being  committed,  whilst  on  other 
occasions  men  who  are  known  to  those  they  inspect 
are  sent  to  enforce  the  orders  of  this  secret  organisation. 
For  many  months  after  the  advent  of  the  Constitution 
the  Committee  was  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
Government  of  Turkey.  After  the  revolution  of 
July,  1908,  the  patriots  who  had  overthrown  the 
despotism  of  Abdul  Hamid  did  not,  and  rightly  did 
not,  entrust  the  government  of  the  Empire  to  men 
many  of  whom  were  either  notoriously  corrupt,  as  a 
result  of  lifelong  training  under  the  ex-Sultan,  or  hope- 
lessly incompetent  owing  to  inexperience.  What,  there- 
fore, happened  was  that  the  best  men  available  were 
nominated  to  fill  the  Cabinet,  and  to  act  as  the  figure- 
heads of  the  Government  in  the  provinces,  whilst  the 
actual  and  real  power  remained  with  the  members  of 
the  secret  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  in  whose 
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hands  the  ministers  and  officials  were  mere  puppets. 
In  view  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Young  Turks 
to  follow  this  course,  but  the  fact  that  such  a 
policy  was  adopted  certainly  lost  to  the  State  the 
services  of  more  than  one  official  well  known  for  his 
honesty  and  for  his  experience.  As  a  result  of  the 
influence  of  the  Committee,  Kiamil  Pasha,  in  my 
opinion — old  as  he  is — the  greatest  Turkish  statesman, 
was  removed  from  office  for  quite  inadequate  causes 
and  in  a  most  unconstitutional  manner.  Subsequently 
the  position  of  Nouradounghian  Effendi,  who  occupied 
the  post  of  Minister  of  Public  Works  from  July,  1908, 
until  August,  1909,  was  made  untenable  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Committee  and  its  supporters  in  order  that  his 
place  might  be  taken  by  a  man  who  would  be  more 
obedient  to  the  orders  of  this  secret  organisation. 

As  time  wore  on,  the  Committee,  having  obtained 
an  enormous  majority  for  its  supporters  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  having  spread  its  influence  in  the  Army, 
began  openly  to  fill  the  Ministry  and  all  the  Government 
appointments  with  men  recruited  from  its  ranks.  Thus, 
although  the  Committee  may  have  become  somewhat 
less  of  an  "  influence  behind  the  throne  "  than  it  was 
prior  to  the  retirement  of  Hilmi  Pasha  from  the  post 
of  Grand  Vizier  at  the  end  of  1909,  yet,  as  whatever  his 
qualifications  may  be  a  man  is  but  seldom  appointed 
to  fill  any  important  post  unless  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  it  is  clear  that  this  body  is  still  endowed 
with  enormous  power.  Bad  as  this  state  of  things 
may  be,  it  is  better  that  a  minister  or  a  local  governor 
should  be  the  nominee  and  representative  of  a  more 
or  less  secret  organisation  than  that  every  official  should 
nominally  be  responsible  to  the  Government,  and  at 
the  same  time  really  be  subjected  to  the  supervision 
of  a  body  of  men  of  whose  names  and  identity  he  is 
in  ignorance.      In  short,  the  power  of  the   Committee 
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still  exists,  but  its  influence  is  used  through  the  medium 
of  its  members  who  are  now  officials,  instead  of  to 
terrorise  over  men  who  were  not  really  its  supporters, 
but  who  filled  the  appointments  of  the  Government. 

Although  it  is  obvious  that  the  Young  Turks,  whose 
opinion  was  then  largely  voiced  by  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress,  were  anxious  to  secure  and  did 
really  obtain  a  large  majority  in  the  Chamber, 
yet  I  found  that  the  fact  of  the  parliamentary  elections 
not  having  been  fairly,  or  at  least  more  or  less  fairly, 
carried  out  is  certainly  responsible  for  a  large  amount 
of  the  discontent  which  exists,  especially  amongst  the 
non-Turkish  elements  of  the  population  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  people,  and  in  particular  the  Christians, 
feel  as  the  absolutism  of  Abdul  Hamid  and  that  of  his 
agents  in  the  provinces  has  been  abolished,  and  as 
they  have  not  got  fair  representation  in  Parliament,  that 
they  now  possess  no  medium  through  which  to  make 
known  their  complaints  and  wishes  to  the  Government. 
In  other  words,  the  fact  that  the  tyrant  of  Yildiz  has 
been  removed  but  that  he  has  not  been  replaced  by 
a  representative  Government  gives  the  people  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  they  now  possess  nobody  to  whom 
to  go  in  case  of  need.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs 
can  naturally  be  utilised  by  more  than  one  class  of  men 
hostile  to  the  New  Regime  in  Turkey. 

I  do  not  think  that  either  anybody  who  knew  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  Turkey,  or  even  the  non-Turkish 
elements  of  the  population  themselves,  expected  that 
the  first  Ottoman  Parliament  under  this  Regime  would 
really  represent  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Empire.  iWhat  was  expected  was  that 
the  elections  would  be  carried  out  with  some  degree 
of  fairness,  and  that  the  Government  would  take  the 
leaders  of  the  various  races  into  their  confidence  and 
discuss  how  the  electoral  campaign  should  be  carried 
out  in   the   best  interests   of  the  Empire   as  a   whole. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  attitude  of  the  majority 
of  the  non-Turks  towards  the  Old  Regime,  the  manner 
in  which  at  least  the  large  proportion  of  these  people 
joined  in  the  revolt  of  1908,  and  assisted  the  Young 
Turks  to  accomplish  what  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
revolutions  of  history,  undoubtedly  warranted  that  these 
men  should  not  have  been  treated  as  mere  suspects 
both   during   and   subsequent   to   the   elections. 

The  Electoral  Law  itself  is  sufficiently  definite  to 
ensure  tolerably  fair  representation  to  the  population. 
The  system  of  choosing  deputies  is  by  indirect  election. 
Every  group  of  from  500  to  750  male  Ottomans  elects 
by  ballot  an  elector  of  the  second  degree,  who  in  his 
turn  registers  his  vote  in  favour  of  a  deputy.  According 
to  the  law,  however,  when  an  administrative  district 
only  possesses  from  250  to  500  males  eligible  to  vote  1 
this  number  is  allowed  to  elect  an  elector  of  the  second 
degree.  In  spite  of  these  regulations  every  form  of 
abuse  took  place  during  the  elections.  In  order  to 
lessen  the  number  of  non -Turkish  voters  it  is  said, 
and  I  fully  believe,  that  as  many  Christians  as  possible  ! 
were  struck  off  the  register  by  the  commissioners  who 
were  appointed  to  revise  the  list  of  voters  prepared  ! 
locally  by  the  heads  of  each  community.  Besides  this 
in  places  where  Moslems  and  especially  Turks  were 
in  the  ascendancy,  the  primary  electors  were  classed 
in  groups  so  that  only  just  over  250  voters  chose 
an  elector,  whilst  in  places  where  the  Christians 
were  in  the  ascendancy  it  was  so  arranged  that  nearly 
750  voters  chose  one  of  these  electors.  In  the 
towns,  when  a  big  population  was  entitled  to  elect  a  i 
considerable  number  of  electors,  the  district  was  always 
so  divided  as  to  secure  to  the  Turks  the  majority  of 
voters  in  each  group  destined  to  nominate  an  elector. 
In  a  town  containing,  as  many  towns  do,  several  distinct 
quarters,  instead  of  arranging  the  voters  by  districts, 
into   each   group   of   Moslem    voters    would    be    intro- 
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duced  a  certain  number  of  Christians,  always  so 
arranged   that    the   Moslems    were   in   the   majority. 

Again,  non-Turkish  voters  were  often  obliged  to 
travel  great  distances  in  order  to  vote.  This  arrange- 
ment naturally  caused  many  men  to  sacrifice  their  votes 
rather  than  lose  the  time  which  was  necessary  if  they 
desired  to  register  them.  During  the  elections  of  1908 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  voter  domiciled  in 
a  village  A  to  be  obliged  to  pass  right  through  a  town- 
ship B  in  order  to  vote  at  village  C.  In  some  cases 
men  were  even  forced  to  travel  as  much  as  six  hours 
(12  to  15  miles)  to  record  their  votes,  when  they  might 
have  taken  part  in  an  election  close  at  hand. 

Young  Turks  of  all  classes  confess  that  one  of  their 
greatest  difficulties  is  to  find  enough  competent  and  at 
the  same  time  honest  men  to  fill  the  Government  ap- 
pointments which  either  have  been  or  should  be  rendered 
vacant  by  the  retirement  of  officials  who  are  either 
openly  or  secretly  the  supporters  of  the  Old  Regime. 
Under  the  ex -Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  an  honest  official 
was  always  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  therefore  such 
a  man  had  become  rare.  Consequently  the  complete 
reform  of  the  whole  Civil  Service  and  the  wholesale 
dismissal  of  a  large  number  of  corrupt  and  incompetent 
officials,  who  held  their  posts  owing  to  favouritism, 
was  absolutely  necessary.  If,  however,  all  the  men  who 
held  office  under  the  absolutism  of  Abdul  Hamid  were 
dismissed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  affairs  of  the  State 
would  be  directed  by  men  without  any  experience,  and 
that  those  discharged  would  form  a  huge  army  of  mal- 
contents, always  ready  to  throw  in  their  lot  in  favour 
of  reaction.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  men  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  office,  in  spite  of  the  support  which 
they  now  give  openly  to  the  Young  Turks,  there  will 
always  be  a  danger  that  they  will  secretly  use  their 
influence  in  favour  of  despotism. 

As  I  have  described  elsewhere  a  few  of  the  officials 
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whom  I  found  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  Young 
Turks  in  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  I  will  here  confine  myself 
to  making  a  few  remarks  about  some  of  the  men  with 
whom  I  talked  and  of  whom  I  heard  during  my  jour- 
neys in  the  interior  of  European  Turkey.  When  I 
was  in  Monastir,  in  September,  1909,  that  important 
province  was  governed  by  Fakri  Pasha,  an  intelligent, 
liberal-minded  man  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age. 
As  a  result  of  several  conversations  which  I  had  with 
his  Excellency,  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  undoubtedly  trying  to  govern 
his  province  for  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  Empire  at  large.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  my  departure  from  Monastir,  I  heard 
that  Fakri  Pasha  had  been  withdrawn  from  his  pro- 
vince. Whether  the  change  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Fakri  Pasha — a  good  Moslem — was  popular  amongst  the 
Christians  of  Monastir,  or  whether  he  desired  to  take 
upon  himself  more  power  than  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress  desired  to  delegate  to  him',  I  am  unable 
to  say.  The  fact  remains  that  his  Excellency,  who 
was  subsequently  sent  to  govern  a  somewhat  remote 
province  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  was  succeeded  by  an  official 
whose  sole  qualification  appears  to  have  been  that  he 
was  secretary  to  Hilmi  Pasha  during  the  time  that  his 
Highness  was  Inspector-General  of  the  Macedonian 
vilayets,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution. 
Those  who  visited  Turkey  during  this  period  can  judge 
for  themselves  whether  this  was  a  satisfactory 
qualification  or  not. 

In  the  course  of  a  visit  to  Salonika  I  had  the  honour 
of  meeting  Ibrahim  Bey — then  Governor-General  of  this 
vilayet.  His  Excellency,  who  is  the  son  of  an  ex- 
Sheik  Ul  Islam,  was,  prior  to  his  appointment,  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Constantinople.  Honest 
as  this  official  may  be — I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  is  otherwise — he  can  hardly  have  sufficient  ex- 
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perience  to  enable  him  to  govern  one  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  important  district  in  the 
Empire.  Mazhar  Bey,  the  Governor  of  Uskub  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  to  that  town,  is  the  son  of  the  deputy 
for  Ipek.  Judging  from:  the  reports  which  I  heard, 
and  drawing  my  conclusions  from  subsequent  events, 
there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  his  Excellency, 
who  had  been  secretary  to  the  Vali  of  Uskub  under  the 
Old  Regime,  was  himself  appointed  as  Governor  of  the 
Kossovo  vilayet  solely  because  he  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress. 

I  will  only  allude  to  the  case  of  one  other  official 
who  has  held  important  appointments  under  the  New 
Regime.  I  refer  to  Mustafa  Zihni  Pasha,  who  was,  and 
I  believe  still  is,  Governor  of  the  vilayet  of  Yanina. 
Prior  to  his  arrival  in  Yanina,  Mustafa  Zihni  Pasha  was 
Governor  of  the  province  of  Adana,  where  his  adminis- 
tration left  much  to  be  desired.  Whether  his  Excellency 
is  carrying  out  his  duties  better  at  Yanina  than  he  did 
in  Adana  I  am'  not  in  position  to  state  from  personal 
observation,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  appointment 
of  such  a  man  to  administer  a  province  populated, 
by  inhabitants  belonging  to  at  least  three  races,  and 
divided  both  by  religious  beliefs  and  political  aspira- 
tions, certainly  renders  the  Young  Turks  liable  to 
criticism.  The  opponents  of  the  party  at  present  in 
power  at  Constantinople  are  not  slow  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  affirming  that  Mustafa  Zihni  Pasha  was  sent 
to  Yanina  on  account  of  his  relationship  to  people  who 
possess  influence  in  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Pro- 
gress. 

The  fanaticism1  of  the  Mohammedan  population  of 
the  Empire  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
which  has  to  be  encountered  by  the  Young  Turks. 
Whether  or  not  equality  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Koran  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  will 
not  attempt  to  give  any  opinion.     1   have  talked  with 
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Young  Turks  and  learned  expounders  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion  who  state  that  liberal  ideas  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Koran.  I  have  met  Young  Turks  who 
have  not  only  affirmed  that  the  people,  even  of  Asia 
Minor,  are  not  fanatical,  but  who  have  stated  that  the 
Koran  can  easily  be  explained  and  re-interpreted  to 
suit  the  spirit  of  Liberalism.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Young  Turks  are  not  fanatical,  and  that  many  of  them 
are  even  "  Free  Thinkers."  One  of  these  gentlemen — 
a  thoroughly  enlightened  man,  and  one  who  had  done 
and  was  still  doing  much  for  the  cause  of  liberty, 
once  explained  to  me  that  in  his  opinion  religion  was 
essential  to  nations  in  the  past,  but  that  it  could  not 
be  allowed  to  affect  the  destiny  of  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants  to-day.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
ignorant  people  of  the  Empire  will  accept  this  view, 
or  that  the  majority  of  khojas  would  ever  allow  the 
Koran  to  be  interpreted  for  political  purposes.  In  a 
country  where  the  population  is  mixed,  and  where  there 
is,  therefore,  always  a  special  danger  of  an  appeal  to 
religious  sentiment,  it  will  certainly  necessitate  the  lapse 
of  a  considerable  period  of  time  before  the  unedu- 
cated peasants  can  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  equality, 
which  will  endow  the  Christian  with  so  many  privileges 
formerly  only  possessed  by  the  "  True  Believer,"  is 
not  in  contravention  of  the  traditions  written  or  un- 
written upon  which  Mohammedan  teaching  is  based. 
The  question  of  finance  presents  great  difficulties 
for  the  Young  Turks — difficulties  which  these  reformers 
have  not  at  present  made  any  adequate  efforts  to  over- 
come. The  improvement  in  the  manner  of  collecting 
revenue  and  certain  economies  which  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  administration  will  enable  some  saving 
to  be  effected.  In  spite  of  this,  even  if  due  care  is 
exercised,  it  will,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come,  be 
difficult  for  the  Turks  to  prevent  a  considerable  margin 
occurring  between  the  necessary  annual  expenditure  and 
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the  actual  revenue  of  the  country.  If  officials  are  to 
be  honest,  they  must  receive  their  legitimate  salaries, 
whilst  if  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  to  remain  loyal 
to  the  New  Regime,  soldiers  and  sailors  must  not  only 
be  properly  fed  and  clothed,  but  they  must  be  regularly 
paid. 

Whilst  the  estimates  for  the  year    1 9 1  o- 1 1   showed 
a  revenue  of  slightly  over  £T 2  6,000,000,  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  £T3  5,000,000,   those  for  the 
year   1911-12  show  a  revenue  of  over  £T28,50o,ooo, 
and  an  expenditure  of  more  than  £T3  5,000,000.     To 
cover  these  and  other  deficits  and  to  enable  the  Young 
Turks  to  carry  out  certain  parts  of  their  programme  of 
reform,  the  Ottoman  Government  has,  since  the  advent 
of  the   New  Regime,   borrowed  nearly  £Ti 9,000,000. 
This  includes  the  principal  portion  of  the    1910  loan, 
but    excludes    the    £T3,96o,ooo    practically    arranged 
for    by    Djavid    Bey.      In    addition,    the    Turkish    ex- 
chequer either  has  or  should  have  been  in  receipt  of 
£T2, 200,000 — the  amount  paid  by  Austria  in  exchange 
for  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  besides 
at    least    £T  1,000,000    found    at    Yildiz    amongst    the 
treasures  of  Abdul  Hamid.     This  does  not  include  the 
wealth  of  Abdul  Hamid  deposited  in  the  German  banks. 
It    is,    moreover,    uncertain    what    proportion    of    the 
Treasury  bonds   issued  on  various  occasions  has   been 
renewed.     The  amounts  acquired  by  this  method  are 
not  considered  under  the  above  headings. 

With  the  exception  of  the  loan  of  1910,  the  Young 
Turks  have  had  no  serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
money  which  they  have  required.  In  spite  of  this,  it 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  every  million  borrowed  not 
only  places  Turkey  still  further  in  the  hands  of  her 
creditors,  who  will  sooner  or  later  insist  on  absolute 
control  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  but  it  also 
increases  the  burden  of  taxation  which  has  to  be  borne 
by  the   population,   so  large  a  proportion  of  which  is 
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made  up  of  penniless  agriculturalists.  Unfortunately, 
too,  the  millions  of  pounds  thus  obtained  by  Turkey 
have  not  been  devoted  to  any  object  which  will  either 
increase  the  prosperity  of  the  country  or  give  employ- 
ment to  its  inhabitants.  Vast  sums  of  money  have  been 
allotted  to  the  improvement  of  the  Army  and  to  the 
remodelling  of  the  Navy.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
at  least  the  fortune  of  Abdul  Hamid,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  never  entered  the  exchequer  at  all, 
but  was  handed  over  to  the  military  authorities.  It  is 
certain,  too,  that  the  balance  of  the  riches  of  the  ex- 
Sultan — lodged  in  Germany  (and  only  acquired  by  the 
Government  during  the  year  1910)  was  at  once  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  two  German  warships.  Although 
this  system  of  spending  enormous  sums  of  money 
upon  preparations  for  War  may  tend  to  maintain  the 
popularity  of  the  Government  in  the  eyes  of  the  Army 
and  of  the  Navy,  as  well  as  of  the  more  Chauvinistic 
members  of  the  population,  it  will  not  conduce  to  estab- 
lish the  financial  position  of  Turkey  upon  a  sound  basis. 
For  financial  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  the  Young 
Turks  desire  the  abrogation  of  the  Capitulations,  under 
which,  arriongst  many  other  privileges,  foreigners  resi- 
dent in  the  Ottoman  Empire  enjoy  immunity  from  so 
many  taxes.  In  spite  of  the  rivalry  between  the  Powers 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  those  of  the  Triple  Entente, 
such  a  change  can  hardly  be  permitted  until  some  signs 
are  apparent  that  the  reforms  already  promised  by  the 
Young  Turks  either  have  been  or  are  about  to  be 
effected.  Besides  many  other  things,  justice  must  be 
introduced  in  the  law  courts,  which,  at  least  as  far  as 
European  Turkey  is  concerned,  have  been  but  little 
reformed  by  the  New  Regime.  Moreover,  before  the 
Great  Powers  sanction  the  abolition  of  the  Capitula- 
tions, some  guarantee  should  be  extended  to  Europe 
that  the  money,  subsequently  to  be  collected  from 
foreigners,   will  be  devoted  to  objects   which  will  im- 
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prove  the  welfare  of  the  people,  instead  of  solely  to  the 
development  of  an  Army  and  of  a  Navy  which  are 
not  only  detrimental  to  the  good  government  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  but  which  are  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  Europe.  Guarantees  of  a  like  nature  may  well  be 
exacted  before  the  Great  Powers  allow  Turkey  to 
increase  her  general  import  duty  from  eleven  to  fifteen 
per  cent. — a  change  which,  although  it  may  benefit  the 
exchequer,  may  well  carry  with  it  considerable  dis- 
advantages to  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  who  for  many  years  to 
come  must  be  so  largely  dependent  for  their  daily 
wants  upon  foreign  manufactured,  and  consequently 
upon   imported,   goods. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  in  Turkey  is  the 
construction  of  Public  Works.  The  building  of  roads 
and  railways  will  carry  with  it  economical  as  well  as 
political  advantages  to  the  State.  New  means  of  com- 
munication, especially  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
would  not  only  help  the  inhabitants  to  bring  their  pro- 
duce to  the  local  markets,  or  to  transport  it  to  the  sea 
coast,  but  they  will  be  the  means  of  enabling  the  Turkish 
Government  to  maintain  its  influence  over  the  population 
and  also  to  restore  order  in  case  of  any  disturbance  in 
the  interior.  Moreover,  the  coming  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways will  show  the  people  of  the  country,  and  especially 
those  of  Eastern  Anatolia,  that  the  New  Regime  is 
really  doing  something,  and  that  they  themselves  are 
going  to  gain  real  advantages  from  it.  At  the  present 
time,  the  people  of  the  interior  have  nothing  which  they 
can  see  is  the  result  of  the  reforms  introduced  by  the 
Young  Turks.  As  one  travels  about  (especially  in 
Asia  Minor),  and  converses  with  the  village  hanji  (hotel- 
keeper),  or  the  local  cab-driver,  one  finds  that  they 
have  all  heard  of  the  Hurriet  (Constitution),  but  that 
the  majority  of  the  more  ignorant  people  do  not  under- 
stand its  meaning-     The  construction  of  Public  Works, 
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which  will  carry  with  it  employment  for  the  people, 
will  not  only  give  real  force  to  the  Constitution,  but 
it  will  rob  the  reactionaries  of  the  argument,  which  is 
so  useful  to  them,  that  the  people  have  benefited  nothing 
from  the  overthrow  of  despotism. 

I  have  said  enough  to  prove  the  advisability  of  con- 
structing roads  and  railways  in  Turkey.  Economically, 
other  species  of  Public  Works — irrigation  schemes,  tele- 
phones, electric  light,  and  waterworks  are  almost  equally 
necessary.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution, 
various  reports  dealing  with  the  proposed  construction 
of  Public  Works  have  been  drawn  up  by  Gabriel 
Nouradounghian  EfTendi  and  by  Haladjian  EfTendi,  who 
have  both  at  different  periods  held  the  position  of 
Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  Ottoman  Cabinet.  In 
spite  of  these  schemes — excellent  in  themselves — the 
Government  has  granted  but  few  concessions  under 
which  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  proposed  works 
might  easily  have  been  constructed.  This  governmental 
indolence,  although  in  some  degree  due  to  the  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  its  members  about  all  things  apper- 
taining to  business,  is  far  more  largely  the  result  of  the 
fear  of  the  Ministers  to  take  responsibility.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  this  fear  is  not  unreasonable — 
the  fall  of  Hilmi  Pasha  was  undoubtedly  partly  caused 
by  the  attitude  which  he  and  his  colleagues  took  up 
towards  one  commercial  scheme  which  was  not  received 
with  favour  by  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress — 
yet  as  long  as  such  a  state  of  thing  exists,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  many  resources  possessed  by  Turkey  must 
remain  almost  at  a  standstill. 

Prior  to  the  spring  of  the  year  1 9 1  o,  the  Young  Turks 
did  not  attempt  to  make  any  adequate  provision  for, 
road  construction.  It  was  then  that  the  Turkish 
Chamber  voted  nearly  two  million  pounds  to  be  devoted 
to  this  purpose  during  the  ensuing  two  years.  Whether 
the    programme    which    provides    for   the    building    of 
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between  six  and  seven  thousand  miles  of  chaussee 
— partly  in  European  but  mostly  in  Asiatic  Turkey — 
will  ever  be  realised  time  alone  can  prove.  Although, 
too,  a  large  number  of  railway  schemes  have  been  under 
discussion,  the  Ottoman  Government  has  only  actually 
sanctioned  the  construction  of  two  new  lines.  In 
European  Turkey  the  Oriental  Railway  Company  has 
obtained  a  concession  to  build  a  line  about  thirty  miles 
in  length,  from  Baba  Eski — on  the  main  route  from 
Constantinople  to  Adrianople — to  Kirk  Killisse.  It  is 
proposed  that  this  railway  should  subsequently  be  con- 
tinued as  far  north  as  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  and  that 
a  line  should  be  built  to  connect  Rodosto  on  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  with  the  main  Orient  Express  route.  In 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bagdad  line,  with 
which  I  shall  deal  briefly  elsewhere,  the  only  important 
railway  which  is  at  present  under  construction  is  that 
from  Panderma,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  to  Soma.  This 
line,  which  will  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles 
long,  and  which  will  bring  Smyrna  into  direct  railway 
communication  with  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  is  being  con- 
structed by  the  Smyrna  Cassaba  Railway  Company — 
a  French  syndicate  which  has  already  opened  (as  a 
branch  of  its  main  line  from  Smyrna  to  Afiun 
Karahissar)  a  railway  as  far  north  as  Soma. 

The  most  important  lines  in  European  Turkey  the 
construction  of  which  is  under  discussion  are  those 
which  would  respectively  provide  direct  communication 
from  Sofia  to  Salonika,  and  which  would  join  the  Greek 
railway  system  with  that  of  Turkey.  I  shall  deal  later 
on  in  this  volume  with  the  lines  which  would  affect  Bul- 
garia. The  Greek  Government  has  already  completed  a 
line  from  Larissa  to  Karalik  Devene — a  small  village  on 
the  Graeco -Turkish  frontier.  In  order  that  Greece  may 
be  placed  in  direct  communication  with  Europe,  it  there- 
fore only  remains  for  Turkey  to  build  a  line  about 
fifty  miles  in  length  which  would  connect  the   Greek 
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frontier  station  with  the  existing  railway  from  Salonika 
to  Monastir.  Such  a  line  must  carry  with  it  great 
commercial  advantages  to  Turkey.  Two  more  or  less 
rival  schemes  exist  for  this  new  railway.  The  delay 
in  sanctioning  the  construction  of  this  small  section 
appears  to  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Turks  wish 
to  have  a  line  running  inland  which  would  connect 
Larissa  in  Greece  with  Karaferia  in  Turkey.  The  Greeks 
on  their  part  would  like  a  new  line  running  along  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonika,  which  would  join  Karalik 
Devene  with  Gidia  on  the  existing  railway  from  Salonika 
to  Monastir.  If  the  rumour  that  the  Turkish  Government 
has  decided  to  build  a  line  from  Karaferia  to  Elassona 
be  true,  it  is  probable  that  the  Greek  Government  will 
build  another  short  section  to  connect  Larissa  with  the 
Grseco-Turkish  frontier  to  the  South  of  Elassona.  As 
far  as  Asia  Minor  is  concerned  the  only  two  important 
lines  the  construction  of  which  is  contemplated  in  the 
near  future  is  that  from  Samsoun  to  Sivas,  and  that 
from  Ada  Bazaar  to  Boli  by  way  of  Duzje. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Constitution,  the  Young  Turks 
have  made  determined  attempts  to  withdraw  many  of  the 
privileges  possessed  in  a  greater  or  a  lesser  degree  by 
all  the  Christian  races  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  These 
attempts  are  and  have  been  the  cause  of  much  of  the  re- 
sentment felt  by  the  Christians  towards  the  New  Regime. 
Although  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  Young  Turks  should 
wish,  as  far  as  possible,  to  place  all  members  of  the 
population  under  the  same  law,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the 
Christian  communities  cannot  be  expected  to  surrender 
their  privileges,  many  of  which  they  have  possessed  for 
centuries,  at  least  until  reforms  have  been  introduced 
in  the  law  courts,  and  until  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
posts  in  the  Civil  Service  are  filled  by  Christians.  More- 
over, in  view  of  the  nature  of  many  of  the  privileges,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  matters  with  which  they  deal 
to  be  adjudicated  upon  by  Moslems.     As  I  shall  discuss 
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the  position  of  the  Armenians  elsewhere,  I  will  here 
confine  myself  for  the  most  part  to  the  case  of  the 
Greeks  and  Bulgarians  who  form  the  most  important 
Christian   communities    in    European   Turkey. 

From  the  date  of  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  Greeks 
have  lived  in  Turkey  under  privileges  granted  to  them 
by  the  successors  of  Othman.  These  people  have  been 
permitted  to  deal  with  all  matters  concerning  churches, 
schools,  convents,  and  hospitals,  besides  making  all  legal 
as  well  as  religious  arrangements  appertaining  to  mar- 
riages, divorces,  and  dowries.  The  Patriarch,  assisted 
by  his  various  councils,  has  been  a  religious  and  semi- 
independent  monarch  within  the  Turkish  Empire,  his 
flock  has  formed  a  sort  of  Imperium  in  I  m  per  to. 
His  Holiness,  in  addition  to  being  a  supreme  court  of 
appeal,  has  been  the  channel  by  which  all  matters  of 
importance  concerning  Greeks  have  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  In  the  provinces,  too, 
the  representatives  of  the  Patriarch  have  held  a  some- 
what special  position  by  virtue  of  their  offices.  Whether 
it  be  the  local  bishop,  vicar,  or  priest,  he  has  been,  and 
is,  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  governmental  council  of 
the  vilayet,  sanjak,  or  caza  in  which  he  resides.  Although 
the  Servians  in  the  Kingdom  of  Servia  belong  to  a 
practically  independent  branch  of  the  Eastern  or 
Orthodox  Church,  yet  the  Ottoman  Servians,  who  possess 
three  Servian  bishops,  are  considered  Patriarchists  and 
form  therefore  part  of  the  Orthodox  community. 

As  a  result  of  efforts  which  had  been  in  progress  for 
many  years,  it  was  in  1870  that  the  Sultan  by  a  firman 
recognised  the  existence  of  a  semi-independent  Bulgarian 
Church,  whose  head  was  to  be  the  Exarch.  I  cannot 
here  attempt  to  outline  even  the  main  points  of  the 
struggle  which  preceded  the  granting  of  the  firman  of 
1870  or  to  show  how  the  Exarchists  finally  became 
entirely  independent  of  the  Patriarchate.  Sufficient  is 
it  to  say  that  the  privileges  of  the  Exarch  were  gradually 
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increased,  and  that  in  1893  an  Imperial  decision  was 
sent  to  his  Holiness  stating  that  in  dioceses  where  no 
Bulgarian  bishop  existed,  the  Exarchist  schools  were 
to  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  highest  Bul- 
garian ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  district.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  fact  that  by  the  above-mentioned 
firmans,  besides  other  orders  issued  on  the  subject,  the 
Exarchists  were  practically  placed  in  the  same  position 
as  the  Patriarchists,  the  Turks  have  never  really  recog- 
nised the  right  of  any  Bulgarian  ecclesiastical  authority 
other  than  the  seven  bishops,  whose  appointments  have 
been  sanctioned  by  firman,  to  sit  on  the  local  govern- 
mental councils  of  the  Empire.  At  the  headquarters  of 
a  vilayet  where  there  is  no  Exarchist  bishop  (for 
instance,  at  Salonika)  although  there  is  a  large  Bul- 
garian population,  the  chief  Bulgarian  ecclesiastical 
authority,  who  takes  the  place  of  a  bishop,  is  not  an 
ex-offlcio  member  of  the  Administrative  Council  of  the 
vali.  In  dioceses  where  there  is  a  Bulgarian  bishop 
(for  instance,  at  Monastir)  this  bishop  sits  as  an  ex- 
offlcio  member  of  the  vilayet  council,  but  the  local 
vicar  or  priest  who  represents  and  acts  under  the  said 
bishop  is  not  allowed  to  take  his  place  on  the  council 
of  the  smaller  district  in  which  he  resides.  In  addition, 
the  Bulgarian  priests  have  only  been  allowed  as  a  favour 
to  act  as  intermediaries  between  their  flocks  and  the 
Turkish  authorities,  whilst  as  a  fact  this  privilege  has 
always  been  enjoyed  as  a  right  by  the  Greeks. 

Since  the  granting  of  the  Constitution,  the  Young 
Turks  have  desired  and  have  made  definite  attempts  to 
curtail  many  of  the  privileges  of  the  Patriarch  and  of 
the  Exarch,  and  in  addition  a  renewed  tendency  has 
arisen  to  bring  home  the  fact  to  the  Bulgarians  that 
they  never  really  enjoyed  the  same  favourable  position 
as  that  occupied  by  the  Greeks.  While  the  programme 
for  the  instruction  in  Christian  schools  has  always  been 
submitted  to  the  Government,  the  reformers  of  Turkey 
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have  tried  to  impose  a  programme  of  tuition  drawn  up 
by  them  upon  the  schools  supported  by  the  Christian 
communities.  In  addition,  too,  the  Young  Turks  have 
not  only  endeavoured  to  insist  on  Turkish  being  made  the 
language  of  the  Greek  and  Bulgarian  schools,  but  they 
have  forbidden  the  appointment  of  foreigners  as  teachers 
in  these  educational  establishments.  In  some  cases 
schools  have  been  forcibly  closed  because  the  professors, 
instead  of  supplying  the  governmental  officials  with  in- 
formation which  they  demanded,  referred  the  Turkish 
authorities  to  their  ecclesiastical  chiefs,  who,  as  I  have 
already  said,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  Church,  possess  supreme  control  of  the  schools 
in  their  districts.  In  other  cases  schools,  some  of  which 
have  been  open  for  many  years,  have  been  closed  for 
trivial  and  insufficient  reasons.  In  addition  to  en- 
deavouring to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the 
Christian  schools,  which  are  supported  entirely  by  the 
Christian  population,  the  Young  Turks  have  endeavoured 
to  prevent  the  Patriarch  and  his  representatives  acting 
as  intermediaries  between  the  members  of  the  Orthodox 
population  and  the  Government,  and  to  hinder  the 
practice  by  which  the  priest  had  always  taken  the  place 
of  a  legal  adviser  to  a  man  accused  of  crime. 

In  spite  of  all  the  improvements  which  have  un- 
doubtedly been  introduced  by  the  Young  Turks,  the 
situation  in  Turkey,  and  especially  in  European  Turkey, 
after  more  than  two  years  of  Constitutional  government 
is  certainly  less  hopeful  than  one  would  have  expected 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  revolution  was  originally 
carried  out.  During  my  stay  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  I 
paid  two  distinct  visits  to  Macedonia.  I  found  the 
condition  of  affairs  much  worse  on  the  second  occasion 
than  on  the  first.  The  promise  of  equality  for  all 
Ottomans,  made  directly  after  the  revolution,  was 
probably  the  most  incautious  pledge  yet  given  by  the 
Young  Turk  reformers.     This  promise  was  believed  and 
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consequently  well  received  by  the  population  of  the 
country.  The  leaders  of  the  bands  came  in  from  the 
mountains,  and  on  receiving  a  guarantee  of  a  general 
amnesty  decided  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Young 
Turk  reformers.  At  first  a  kind  of  millennium  seemed 
to  have  come.  As  a  result  of  this,  when  I  visited  the 
provinces  which  make  up  what  is  generally  known  as 
Macedonia,  in  the  summer  of  1909,  I  found  the  people 
still  in  a  state  of  expectancy.  Everybody  hoped  that 
some  real  reforms  would  be  introduced,  and  that  the 
Christian  population  would  be  permitted  to  play  its 
part  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

During  the  months  which  followed  the  advent  of 
the  Constitution  it  appeared  to  me,  from  what  I  saw 
whilst  travelling  about  the  country,  that  the  leaders 
of  the  various  races  in  Macedonia  were  honest  in  their 
endeavours  to  support  the  Young  Turks  as  long  as 
there  remained  any  hope  that  these  patriots  were  about 
to  introduce  real  reforms  in  the  country.  In  September, 
1909,  one  of  the  then  leaders  of  the  Bulgarian  Con- 
stitutional Clubs  (a  most  moderate  man)  even  informed 
me  that  the  Macedonian  Question  was  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  that  if  constitutionalism  were  established  there 
need  be  no  strife  between  the  different  races  making  up 
the  population.  The  same  gentleman,  owing  to  events 
which  had  then  already  taken  place,  was  much  less 
sanguine  as  to  the  future  state  of  the  country  when  I 
saw  him  again  some  months  later,  and  still  more  hope- 
less when  I  heard  from  him  just  before  sending  these 
pages  to  be  printed. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  condition  of  the  people 
inhabiting  the  European  Provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
Dominions  became  worse  after  the  Constitution  had 
been  in  force  for  about  a  year.  Under  the  Old  Regime, 
owing  to  the  activity  of  the  different  Christian  bands, 
Mussulman  brigandage  was  rendered  practically  im- 
possible.    This  again  became  prevalent  after  the  dis- 
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appearance  of  the  bands.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of 
the  more  peaceful  state  of  the  country,  the  great  land- 
owners and  their  agents,  who  are  principally  Moslems, 
are  now  able  to  return  to  their  properties  and  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  their  rents,  which,  from  the  tenants'  point 
of  view,  are  calculated  on  the  most  unsatisfactory  basis. 
In  addition,  the  Agricultural  Clubs,  which  are  organised 
and  supported  by  the  landed  proprietors,  have  renewed 
their  activity,  thereby  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  for 
a  tenant  labourer,  dismissed  by  one  landowner,  to  obtain 
land,  and  consequently  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  from 
another  proprietor.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  especially  of  the  Bulgarians,  Moslems 
have  in  almost  every  case  been  re -appointed  as  gardes 
champetres,  or  village  policemen.  These  men,  who 
are  of  course  responsible  for  the  personal  security  of 
the  people  and  for  safeguarding  the  lands  of  the  villages, 
are  naturally  permitted  to  carry  arms.  Under  the  Old 
Regime  the  manner  in  which  these  guards  carried  out 
their  duties  is  notorious.  The  abuses  which  might 
under  the  circumstances  again  become  rife  are  too 
evident  to  require  any  explanation  here. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  believe  the  Turkish 
Chamber  subsequently  relaxed  some  of  the  more  severe 
clauses  of  the  Brigandage  Law,  the  effect  which  this 
law  produced  upon  the  people  of  Macedonia  cannot  be 
ignored  when  considering  the  condition  of  the  European 
Provinces  of  Turkey.  This  so-called  law,  which  was 
actually  enforced  during  many  months,  was  in  reality 
nothing  but  a  project  for  a  law,  as  it  had  not  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Chamber.  Under  this  project  the 
Government,  amongst  other  things,  obtained  the  power 
to  arrest  the  wives  and  families  of  men  who  were  accused 
of  brigandage.  If  these  people  refused  to  state  (per- 
haps really  not  knowing)  the  whereabouts  of  their  men- 
folk, they  were  removed  from  their  homes  and  taken  to 
Salonika  or  elsewhere. 
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Even  if  this  law  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Chamber, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  difficulties  of  applying  it  fairly 
would  have  been  enormous.  The  law  was  not  only  put 
into  force  in  the  vilayet  of  Monastir,  where  undoubtedly 
a  few  political  bands  have  on  several  occasions  been 
active  since  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution,  but 
the  families  of  men  who  were  not  guilty  of  brigandage 
at  all  were  arrested  in  the  vilayet  of  Salonika  and 
removed  from  their  homes.  For  example,  when  I  was 
in  Salonika  I  found  that  some  Bulgarians  who  had  been 
brought  from  the  interior  of  the  country  were  under 
detention,  and  had  only  narrowly  escaped  banishment 
to  Asia  Minor  owing  to  the  energetic  action  of  Talaat 
Bey — Minister  of  the  Interior.  Although  Ibrahim  Bey, 
the  Governor-General  of  the  vilayet  of  Salonika,  assured 
me  that  the  houses  and  estates  of  these  people  were 
being  carefully  guarded  during  their  absence,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  on  their  return  these  Bulgarians 
would  find  their  property  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
they  left  it.  In  spite  of  the  fact,  too,  that  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  place  the  vilayets  of  Macedonia  under 
martial  law,  this  was  not  done  until  many  months  after 
the  imposition  of  the  Brigandage  Law.  Instead  of  adopt- 
ing such  a  course,  the  Turks,  by  virtue  of  some  power 
conveyed  or  said  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Brigandage 
Law,  established  courts -martial  for  the  trial  of  prisoners. 
These  courts,  which  were  usually  composed  of  three 
military  and  two  civil  members,  and  which  tried  prisoners 
for  offences  not  punishable  by  civil  law,  held  their 
sittings  in  private.  Moreover,  counsel  for  the  defence, 
when  allowed  to  appear  at  all,  were  not  permitted  to 
have  adequate  access  to  the  evidence  utilised  against 
the  prisoner. 

The  Bulgarians,  partly  owing  to  the  strong  foreign 
support  which  they  might  obtain  in  case  of  need,  form 
the  element  of  Macedonian  population  of  which  the 
Young  Turks  are  the  most  afraid.     These  Bulgarians 
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are   divided  into  two   more   or  less   separate  parties — 
men  who  used  to  belong  to  the  Constitutional  Clubs, 
and  who  are  known  as   the  Constitutional  Club   party, 
and  Bulgarians  who  are  led  by  Sandansky.     During  the 
first   months   of   the   New   Regime   the  policy  of   these 
two  parties  was  slightly  different.     The  Constitutional 
Club  party,  which  is  the  stronger,  was  always  accused 
by   the   Young   Turks   of   endeavouring   to    further   the 
cause   of  Bulgaria  in  Macedonia.      I   believe  that   this 
accusation   was   for  the   most   part  unjustifiable,   and   I 
think    until    the    closing    of    the    Constitutional  Clubs 
towards  the  end  of    1909   that  these  Bulgarians   were 
really  anxious  for  the  development  of  a  strong  Ottoman 
Empire  ruled  by  a  constitutional  Government.     Sandan- 
sky, on  his  part,  largely  for  personal  reasons,  always 
proclaimed   that   Macedonia   for   the   Macedonians   was 
the  chief  plank  of  his  programme.     The  Young  Turks 
naturally   lost   the   sympathy  of  many  of  the   Constitu- 
tional Club  party,  by  accepting  the  support  of  Sandansky 
(the  well-known  brigand,  who  dare  not  enter  his  own 
country)  and  of  his  followers.  Moreover,  the  sympathies 
of  the  Constitutional  Club  Bulgarians  were  still  further 
alienated  by  the  enforcement  of  a  law  forbidding  the 
formation   of  clubs  upon  a  national  basis.      Whatever 
may  have  been  the  real  policy  of  the  leaders  of  these 
clubs,    it    is    obvious    that    a    society — the    members    of 
which  were  largely  recruited  from  men  who  formed  the 
Bulgarian   bands   under   the    Old   Regime — holding   its 
meetings  in  recognised  places,  under  the  leadership  of 
well-known   men,    is    far   less    dangerous    to    a   country 
than  a  secret  organisation,  the  promoters  and  members 
of    which    are    unknown    to    the     Government.       The 
Bulgarian  Constitutional  Clubs  may  be  closed,  but  the 
internal  organisation  is  still  in  existence.      How  soon 
this  organisation  will  again  become  active  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Young  Turks  carry 
on    the    government    of    Macedonia.      At    the    time    of 
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writing,  outrages  have  already  been  committed,  trains 
have  been  wrecked,  and  it  is  reported  that  bands  have 
taken  to  the  hills. 

The  Greeks  have  probably  benefited  less  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Constitution  than  have  the  members 
of  any  other  race.  I  have  already  explained  some  of 
the  questions  which  have  arisen  between  the  Young 
Turkey  Government  and  the  Patriarchate.  Moreover, 
during  the  final  years  of  absolutism  the  Ottoman  Greeks 
were  often  supported  by  Abdul  Hamid  against  the  other 
races  which  so  largely  make  up  the  population  of 
European  Turkey.  In  addition,  when  corruption  was 
countenanced  by  everybody,  the  Greeks,  who  are 
generally  richer  than  their  fellow-countrymen,  were  able 
to  secure  greater  benefits  from  the  emissaries  of  the 
Yildiz  Government  than  were  other  Ottomans.  In  some 
respects,  therefore,  owing  to  a  kind  of  uncertainty  which 
now  exists,  trading,  in  which  so  many  Greeks  are 
engaged,  has  become  more  difficult  than  it  was  under 
the  Old  Regime. 

The  position  of  the  Greeks  in  Turkey  has  also  been 
greatly  affected  by  the  Cretan  Question.  In  spite  of 
the  correct  attitude  which  these  people— both  Hellenes 
and  Ottomans— have  maintained  throughout  the  last 
stages  of  the  Cretan  Question,  a  kind  of  mefiance 
towards  the  Greeks  has  arisen  amongst  the  Turks. 
The  Ottoman  authorities  have  certainly  not  only  en- 
couraged this  distrust,  but  as  each  new  crisis  has  arisen 
concerning  the  future  status  of  Crete,  the  Turks  have 
vented  their  ill-feeling  upon  their  Greek  fellow-country- 
men. At  several  distinct  periods  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Constitution  a  systematic  boycott  of  Greek  ships 
and  Greek  goods  has  been  arranged  by  the  Turks. 
Although  this  boycott,  which  is  not  only  detrimental 
to  Greeks,  but  to  Ottomans  in  general,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  outcome  of  the  feelings  of  the  everyday  Turk 
towards   the   Greek,   yet   there   is   no   doubt   that   it   is 
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supported  by  the  Government  and  by  the  Committee. 
The  fact  that  the  boycott  could  at  any  time  easily  be 
stopped  by  the  Government  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
action  which  it  took  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  some 
pontoons  from  the  Stamboul  Quays  at  Constantinople 
during  the  early  days  of  August,  1910.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  favour  the  hatnals  who  are  wont  to 
lead  the  boycott,  authorised  them  to  remove  certain 
pontoons  on  which  British  as  well  as  other  ships  had 
a  right  to  discharge  their  cargoes.  The  ships  were 
consequently  bound  to  unload  into  lighters  which 
belonged  to  the  hernials.  As  this  system  of  unloading 
was  at  the  charge  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople  informed  the  Government 
that  when  this  occurred  he  would  expect  an  indemnity 
of  £70  per  day.  As  this  matter  was  at  once  stopped, 
and  as  massacres  under  the  Old  Regime  were  always 
begun  and  ended  by  order,  so  could  the  Greek  boycott 
be  terminated  were  the  Young  Turks  honest  in  their 
endeavours    to    bring   about    such    an    end. 

During  my  travels  in  the  interior,  too,  I  have  found 
that  the  Greeks  were  being  subjected  to  various  petty 
injustices  and  annoyances.  Cases  were  brought  to  my 
notice  where  owners  of  hotels  and  shops  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Government  to  repaint  their  houses 
because  their  names  or  trades  were  printed  in  blue 
and  white  letters — the  national  colours  of  Greece — and 
where  tradesmen  were  compelled  to  recolour  such 
articles  as  water-barrels,  because  they,  also,  had  been 
decorated  in  white  and  blue.  My  readers  may  contend 
that  such  trivial  things  are  not  worthy  of  notice,  but 
it  is  these  things  and  thousands  of  a  like  nature,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  many  more  serious  matters, 
some  of  which  I  have  already  discussed,  that  enable 
the  Ottoman  Greek  to  say  that  his  lot  under  the  New 
Regime  is  no  better  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
absolutism. 
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The  unrest  caused  in  Macedonia  largely  as  a  result 
of    the    Brigandage    Law    has    been    greatly    increased 
by  the   manner  in   which  people  have   been  forced  to 
surrender   their  arms.      The   confiscation   of   arms   has 
been  accompanied,  not  only  by  the  beating  of  ignorant 
peasants     but     by     the     chastisement     of     well-to-do 
merchants.     Men  were  beaten  on  the  feet  as  well  as 
on  other  parts  of  their  bodies.     The  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  Christians  only  want  to  retain  their  rifles 
and  revolvers  for  self-preservation,  and  were  they  once 
confident  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment they  would  give  up  their  arms  willingly.     There 
is    no    doubt   that   the    question   of   disarmament    is    in 
itself   excellent  ;     but    if    disarmament    has    once    been 
decided  upon,  it  should  be  disarmament  for  the  whole 
population,   and  not   for   Christians   alone.      Not   only, 
however,   have   Moslems    been   allowed   to   retain    their 
rifles,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  said  that  those  actually 
taken    from    Christian    peasants    have    been    issued    to 
Mohammedan  mouhaggirs  (emigrants).     In  addition  to 
stirring  up  the  Christians  of  Macedonia  itself,  the  effect 
of  this  disarmament  has  been  to  create  a  great  feeling 
of    hostility    towards    the    Young    Turks    amongst    the 
people  of  the  neighbouring  countries.     This  is  specially 
important  in  the  case  of  Bulgaria,  which,  as  a  result 
of  the  arbitrary  and  cruel  acts  which  accompanied  the 
disarmament   of   Christians   in  Macedonia,   became   in- 
fested by  thousands  of  Macedonian  refugees,  who  were 
not  only  a  burden  to  the  State  but  also  an  element  of 
disturbance  amongst  the  population. 

In  order  to  explain  what  has  taken  place  the  more 
clearly  I  will  give  one  or  two  examples  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  disarmament  has  been  carried  out.  At 
Karaferia,  on  the  railway  between  Salonika  and 
Monastir,  two  former  leaders  of  bands  were  each 
ordered  to  surrender  three  rifles  to  the  authorities. 
These     men,     who     did     not,     in     fact,     each     possess 
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more  than  one  rifle,  having  been  ordered  to  find 
six  weapons,  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  rather 
than  face  the  punishment  which  they  knew  would 
be  inflicted  upon  them  if  they  could  not  produce 
the  six  rifles  which  they  did  not  really  possess. 
Again,  in  the  caza  of  Gevgeli,  between  Salonika  and 
Uskub,  the  disarmament  was  accompanied  by  the  ill- 
treatment  of  Christian  peasants.  As  a  result  of  a  com- 
plaint made  by  the  Vicar  of  Gevgeli,  the  local  Turkish 
authority  said  that  he  was  unaware  of  these  acts  of 
barbarity.  In  the  Yenidge  Vardar  district  Bulgarians 
were  arrested  as  a  consequence  of  an  investigation 
carried  out  by  the  Kamaikam  (Turkish  Governor)  on 
a  charge  of  supplying  money  to  insurrectionary  bands. 
The  sole  proof  urged  against  these  people  seems  to 
have  been  some  almost  unreadable  figures  inscribed 
on  scraps  of  paper  said  to  have  been  found  by  the 
authorities . 

As  far  as  the  condition  of  this  part  of  the  country 
is  concerned,  one  of  the  most  important  laws  yet 
passed  by  the  Turkish  Chamber  is  that  regulating  the 
allotment  of  the  disputed  churches  and  schools  in 
Macedonia.  Prior  to  the  constitution  of  the  Exarchate 
by  Imperial  firman  in  1870,  all  the  Christian  churches 
and  schools  in  Macedonia  had  been  built  in  the  name 
of  the  Patriarch,  and  as  a  result  of  firmans  granted 
to  the  Orthodox  Church.  These  firmans  are  still  held 
by  the  Greek  Patriarch.  Although,  therefore,  these 
buildings  were  constructed  by  and  for  the  use  of  the 
population,  they  were  all  officially  Greek  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Exarchate,  which  became  inde- 
pendent of  the  Greek  Church  in  1872.  In  accordance 
with  the  Imperial  firman  constituting  the  Exarchate, 
a  large  number  of  churches  and  schools  then  exist- 
ing were  taken  over  by  the  new  Bulgarian  Church. 
Partly  because  the  Greek  Patriarch  excommunicated 
the   first   Exarch   and   all   his   flock   in    1872,    a    large 
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number  of  Christians  in  Macedonia  who  were  Bulgarian 
by  race  did  not  join  the  Exarchist  community.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  on  various  occasions  the 
populations  of  whole  villages  have  changed  their  religion 
or  more  correctly  have  desired  in  future  to  owe  their 
spiritual  allegiance  to  the  Exarchate  instead  of  the 
Patriarchate,  caused  the  possession  of  the  churches  and 
schools  in  many  villages  to  be  in  dispute  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Bulgarian  ecclesiastical  authorities.  As  a 
result  of  these  struggles  between  the  two  Churches,  whose 
doctrines  and  beliefs  are  identical,  many  churches  and 
schools  were  closed  by  the  Government  during  the 
days  of  the  Old  Regime.  It  is  largely  in  order  to 
decide  the  future  ownership  of  these  buildings,  and 
of  some  other  churches  and  schools,  that  the  new  law 
has  been  framed. 

According  to  the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
new  statute,  the  churches  and  schools  in  a  village 
possessing  an  entirely  Patriarchist  or  an  entirely 
Exarchist  population  are  to  be  allotted  to  the  community 
of  which  the  population  is  composed.  Where  the 
population  is  mixed,  and  therefore  where  there  are 
or  may  be  two  claimants  to  the  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
the  present  existing  church  and  school  are  to  be 
allotted  to  the  community  in  whose  name  they  were 
originally  built,  unless  the  population  belonging  to  that 
community  is  less  than  one -third  of  the  total  population 
of  the  place,  in  which  case  the  existing  buildings  are 
to  be  given  to  the  majority.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Government  at  its  own  expense  has  undertaken  to  build 
churches  and  schools  for  the  members  of  the  popula- 
tion to  whom  the  old  buildings  are  not  allotted  under 
the  law.  When  there  is  more  than  one  church  in  any 
place,  the  community  in  whose  name  the  churches  and 
schools  were  built  is  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  build- 
ings which  it  prefers,  unless  it  numbers  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  population  of  the  place,  in  which  case 
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the  people  who  did  not  originally  own  the  churches  are 
to  have  their  choice. 

Whether  the  effect  of  this  law  will  be  good  or  bad 
largely  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put 
into  execution.  In  the  past,  the  people  of  Turkey, 
and  especially  of  Macedonia,  have  been  classed  for 
the  most  part  by  religions  rather  than  by  races,  and 
therefore  it  is  obvious,  if  the  Ottoman  Government 
is  actuated  by  the  best  possible  intentions,  that  many 
disputes  are  sure  to  arise,  as  they  have  arisen  in  the 
past,  concerning  who  are  Bulgarians  and  who  are 
Greeks.  The  fact,  therefore,  remains  to  be  proved 
whether  these  questions  will  be  fairly  settled  or  whether 
Greeks  and  Bulgarians  will  be  indiscriminately 
numbered  as  Patriarchists  or  Exarchists  according  to 
whether  at  any  particular  moment  the  Turks  wish  to 
favour  the  propaganda  of  Greece  or  of  Bulgaria.  In 
addition,  time  alone  will  demonstrate  whether,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Turkish  finances,  the  Ottoman 
Government  will  either  be  in  a  position  to,  or  even 
desirous  of  providing  those  divested  of  their  place 
of  worship  with  buildings  for  devotional  and  educa- 
tional purposes  which  will  prove  any  adequate  recom- 
pense for  those  which  they  will  lose  according  to  the 
new  law. 

I  cannot  attempt  here  either  to  discuss  the  political 
aspects  of  the  church  and  school  questions  in  Macedonia 
or  to  examine  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  the  new 
law.  My  readers  will  probably  agree  that  buildings 
devoted  to  religious  services  or  instruction  ought  not 
to  be  utilised  to  further  a  political  propaganda,  but  they 
will  disagree  as  to  what  does,  or  should,  constitute  a 
proper  claim  to  the  ownership  of  a  religious  or  endowed 
building.  The  Greeks  contend,  by  virtue  of  the  firmans 
granted  to,  and  still  possessed  by,  the  Patriarch,  that 
they  have  a  right  to  all  schools  in  places  where  there 
are  still  any  Patriarchists  and  which  were  constructed 
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before  the  creation  of  the  Exarchate.  The  Bulgarians, 
on  their  part,  hold  that  the  Church  and  the  clergy 
are  only  the  tenants  and  not  the  possessors  of  religious 
buildings,  which  they  contend  belong  to  the  people  for 
whom  and  by  whom  the  churches  and  schools  were 
actually  constructed,  before  the  split  occurred  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Bulgarian  Churches. 

It  is  probable  that  I  have  already  said  enough  to 
prove  to  my  readers  that  at  least  the  non-Turkish 
elements  of  the  population  have  some  reason  for  dis- 
content, owing  to  many  of  the  actions  of  the  Government 
which  came  into  power  as  a  result  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Constitution.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
pages  I  shall  describe  other  events  which  will  demon- 
strate the  attitude  of  the  Turkish  Government  towards 
some  of  the  subject  races  over  whom  it  rules.  That 
little  has  been  heard  of  this  discontent  may  at  least 
be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  martial  law  has  gradually 
been  proclaimed  in  so  many  districts  of  the  Empire. 
The  Christians,  who  are  the  most  vehement  in  their 
complaints,  might  be  to  a  great  extent  appeased  were 
they  admitted  to  a  reasonable  proportion  of  posts  in 
the  Government,  and  were  they  given  a  large  voice  at 
least  in  their  own  municipal  affairs.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  I  have  discussed  this  question  with  high  officials 
of  state.  My  questions,  directed  to  discover  why  hardly 
any  Christians  are  employed  in  the  governmental 
offices  and  in  the  local  administration,  were  invariably 
answered  by  statements  framed  with  the  object  of 
making  me  believe  that  these  gentlemen  do  not  know 
the  Turkish  language  sufficiently  well  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  the  duties  of  civil  servants.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  nearly  all  educated  Christian  Ottomans, 
domiciled  in  Turkey,  know  the  Turkish  language  as 
well  as  the  Turks  themselves,  and  therefore  it  is  obvious 
that  the  reason  given  why  but  few  Christians  have  been 
appointed  to  fill  Government  posts  is  hardly  satisfactory. 
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The  remedy  for  many  of  the  abuses  which  un- 
doubtedly still  exist  in  Turkey  and  the  means  by  which 
a  large  number  of  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  the 
Ottoman  Government  is  to  introduce  some  form  of 
decentralisation  in  the  administration  of  the  country. 
Decentralisation,  if  accompanied  by  reforms  in  the  local 
administration,  would  not  only  guarantee  the  peasant 
or  citizen — be  he  Moslem  or  Christian — a  voice  in  the 
manner  in  which  at  least  part  of  the  taxes  to  which 
he  is  liable  are  expended,  but  it  would  provide  positions 
to  which  men  who  had  gained  the  respect  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  could  aspire.  During  the  days  of 
the  Old  Regime,  and  especially  as  communication  by 
telegraph  grew  easier,  centralisation  had  become  more 
and  more  complete .  Scarcely  the  smallest  change  could 
be  effected  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  Empire 
without  an  Imperial  irade  from  Yildiz.  Although  Abdul 
Hamid  is  a  captive,  and  the  Government  of  Yildiz  has 
disappeared,  yet  centralisation  in  almost  every  case 
remains.  I  have  visited  even  the  offices  of  Cabinet 
Ministers  at  Constantinople,  and  found  them  crammed 
with  foreign  consuls,  men,  women,  children,  journalists 
who  were  for  the  most  part  waiting  for  interviews  with 
the  chiefs  of  departments  who  were  already  so  over- 
worked that  they  were  totally  unable  to  accomplish  one- 
half  the  business  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  them  to  perform  in  person. 

By  proposing  decentralisation  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  the  introduction  of  any  scheme  which  would 
be  destined  to  carry  with  it  the  separation  of  one 
part  of  the  Empire  from  another.  The  Young  Turks 
are  certainly  right  to  maintain  their  objections  to  any 
such  .scheme.  There  must  be  unity  of  government 
but  diversity  of  administration.  To  draft  laws  and  to 
introduce  conditions  which  will  place  the  Arab,  Kurd, 
Armenian,  Greek,  Slav,  or  Albanian  under  the  same 
conditions  of  life  is  a  task  which  can  hardly  be  accom- 
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plished  by  any  Turkish  statesman.  When  once  a  vali 
has  been  appointed  to  govern  a  province  he  should  be 
given  fuller  powers  to  carry  out  his  duties  as  the  local 
representative  of  the  Central  Government.  If  the 
administration  of  a  district  is  not  satisfactory,  its 
governor  must  be  held  responsible  and  if  necessary 
he  must  be  recalled.  At  present  the  only  province 
in  which  any  scheme  of  decentralisation  has  been  tried 
is  Bagdad,  where  Nazim  Pasha  has  been  nominated  as 
Governor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief,  with 
powers  which  greatly  exceed  those  usually  conferred 
upon  a  governor  of  a  Turkish  province. 

Decentralisation,  if  it  is  to  be  effective  and  successful, 
must  be  accompanied  by  reforms  in  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  the  provinces.  These  reforms  and  changes 
could  at  first  not  be  introduced  in  any  smaller  sub- 
divisions of  the  country  than  the  vilayet.  The  extra 
power  conferred  upon  the  vali  should,  of  course,  be 
subject  to  the  veto  of  his  local  councils.  At  present 
the  vali  of  an  ordinary  province  is  supposed  to  be 
assisted  by  two  councils — the  Administrative  Council 
and  the  Council  General  of  the  vilayet.  The  Adminis- 
trative Council  is  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of 
officials  and  dignitaries,  who  sit  by  virtue  of  their 
offices,  and  of  a  few  notables  of  the  province  who  are 
nominated  by  the  Governor-General.  The  ex -officio 
members  of  this  council  include  the  vali,  who  is  its 
president,  the  local  finance  minister,  the  chief  judge, 
the  secretary-general  of  the  province,  and  in  some 
places  one,  or  at  most  two,  dignitaries  of  the  Christian 
Churches.  The  Council  General  of  the  vilayet,  which 
is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  members  elected 
by  the  population  of  each  sanjak,  only  sits  for  a  small 
part  of  the  year.  If,  therefore,  the  Administrative 
Council,  which  in  the  past  has  always  been  the  only 
body  of  the  smallest  importance,  is  to  assist  the  vali 
in  his  work,  and  is  also  to  be  the  means  by  which  the 
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will  of  the  people  is  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  conduct 
of  local  affairs,  it  is  clear  that  this  body,  even  if  com- 
posed of  some  ex-offlcio  members,  must  also  possess 
a  certain  proportion  of  men  elected  by  the  people. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  a  solution  of  the  Macedonian 
Question  has  perplexed  many  a  European  statesman. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Young  Turks  are  wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  importation  of  Moslem  emigrants 
from  Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  or  Russia  will  improve  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  evident,  without  even  resorting  to  history, 
which  explains  what  has  happened  in  the  past,  and 
without  considering  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered 
by  the  Turkish  Government  from  a  financial  point  of 
view,  that  the  difficulties  of  first  obtaining  desirable  emi- 
grants, who  are  willing  to  leave  their  own  homes,  and 
then  of  settling  them  upon  suitable  lands,  are  practically 
insurmountable.  The  establishment  of  good  govern- 
ment alone  can  ensure  the  development  of  a  strong 
Turkey  and  prevent  the  Macedonian  Question  from  again 
becoming  as  acute  as  it  was  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid.  To  endeavour  to  out- 
number the  Christian  population  of  any  particular 
province  by  importing  mouhaggirs  is  not  only  wrong 
from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  but  it  will  not 
accomplish  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended  by  the 
Young  Turks. 
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General  importance  of  the  Army  in  Turkey — Army  system — Infantry — 
Cavalry — Artillery — Engineers  and  Details — Medical  Services — 
Officers — Training — Discipline  of  the  Army — Enlistment  of  non- 
Moslems — Delay  in  mobilisation  caused  by  present  Army  system — 
Peace  and  war  strengths — The  Turkish  Navy. 

Since  the  day  when  Ertoghrul  first  advanced  westwards 
through  Armenia,  and  since  Sulieman  Pasha  established 
the  Crescent  in  Europe,  the  Osmanlis  have  not  only  been 
compelled  to  secure  and  retain  control  of  both  their 
Asiatic  and  European  dominions  by  constant  strife,  but 
they  have  been  little  more  than  an  army  of  occupation  in 
the  Empire  over  which  they  have  ruled.  As  each  new 
province  has  been  conquered  by  or  wrested  from  them, 
the  Turks  have  either  settled  down  among  the  existing 
population,  or  they  have  vacated  the  country  no  longer 
ruled  by  their  Moslem  master.  A  belief  in  "  fate  "  and 
a  sort  of  indescribable,  secret,  unknown  discipline  rule 
the  whole  race,  and,  by  their  rule,  make  it  possible  for 
the  Turks  to  accept  fortune  or  misfortune  as  if  it  were 
all  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life's  short  day.  Every 
Osmanli  forms  a  member  of  that  great  racial  fighting 
machine,  the  core  of  which  is  the  actual  Turkish  Army, 
which  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  backbone  of  the 
power  of  the  Empire. 

Whatever  beneficial  changes  have  or  have  not  been 
introduced  in  Turkey  since  1908,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Young  Turks  have  not  only  devoted  both  energy  and 
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money  to  the  improvement  of  their  Army,  but  that 
drastic  reforms  have,  in  fact,  been  introduced  in  the 
military  forces  of  the  country.  It  is  not  unnatural, 
too,  that  the  Army  should  have  been  the  first  public  ser- 
vice to  receive  the  attention  of  those  who  have  liberated 
their  country  from  the  absolute  form  of  government 
under  which  it  had  existed  for  years.  During  the  days 
of  the  Old  Regime  the  training  of  the  Army  was  com- 
pletely neglected.  Even  if  they  were  paid  at  all,  the 
salaries  of  both  officers  and  men  were  always  months 
in  arrear.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  members 
of  an  Army  who  nearly  always  resent  the  neglectful 
treatment  of  politicians  were  not  averse  to  accepting 
the  ideas  of  any  reformers,  whatever  was  their  special 
programme. 

Although  the  practical  and  moral  strength  which  the 
support  of  the  Army  gives  to  the  politicians  of  any 
country  must  always  be  of  enormous  importance,  yet 
this  power,  however  great  it  may  be  in  more  civilised 
countries,  cannot  be  compared  to  the  omnipotence 
which  is  vouchsafed  to  the  party  maintained  by  the 
Army  in  a  country  like  Turkey.  The  reformers  had, 
as  we  know,  been  planning  the  revolution  for  years 
prior  to  1908,  but  it  was  only  when  at  least  an  important 
part  of  the  Army  threw  in  its  lot  with  liberalism  that 
the  New  Regime  became  a  reality. 

The  Army  which  enabled  the  Young  Turks  to  triumph 
in  July,  1908,  and  which  empowered  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress  party  to  recapture  Constantinople 
in  April,  1909,  is  still  the  controlling  factor  which 
regulates  both  the  internal  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  Whether  the  influence  of  the 
military  party  continues  as  a  sort  of  secondary  influence 
behind  the  throne,  or  whether  the  country  is  administered 
by  what  amounts  to  a  military  government,  in  either 
case  there  is  no  doubt  as  long  as  the  political  views 
of  the  Turkish  officers  receive  consideration  from  the 
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Government,  and  as  long  as  the  men  are  well  clothed, 
receive  good  food  and  regular  pay,  that  the  Army  will 
support  a  Young  Turk  Government.  Although,  there- 
fore, it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  awful  tyranny  which 
existed  during  the  reign  of  the  ex-Sultan  Abdul  Hamid 
can  never  again  become  a  reality,  yet  should  the  Army 
transfer  its  allegiance  either  from  the  present  to  another 
form  of  liberal  Government,  or  should  it  decide  in 
favour  of  more  or  less  despotic  rule  (headed  by  a 
royal  personage  or  a  military  dictator),  then,  unless  any 
external  influence  should  change  the  trend  of  events, 
it  is  practically  certain  that  this  militarily-supported 
Government   will   become   predominant  in   Turkey. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  population  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Still  more 
perplexing  is  it  to  discover  what  proportion  of  the  total 
population  is  made  up  of  those  professing  Christianity. 
It  is  estimated,  however,  that  out  of  a  total  population 
of  some  25,000,000  (excluding  Egypt),  between 
6,500,000  and  7,000,000  people  belong  to  the 
Christian  races  inhabiting  Turkey.  Prior  to  the  advent 
of  the  Constitution,  Christians  were  entirely  exempt 
from  the  burden  of  military  service  and  were,  instead, 
subjected  to  an  annual  tax  of  two  megidiehs  (about 
6s.  8d.).  In  addition,  although  military  service  was 
nominally  compulsory  for  all  "  True  Believers,"  yet 
in  the  past  the  Moslems  of  Constantinople,  besides  the 
inhabitants  of  nearly  the  whole  vilayet  of  Scutari  in 
Albania  and  of  Arabia,  in  addition  to  the  Kurdish  and 
Arab  tribes  of  Asia  Minor  (only  subject  to  service  in  the 
Hamidieh  Cavalry),  and  the  men  of  the  vilayet  of 
Tripoli  were  exempted  from  military  duties.  Moslems 
were  and  probably  still  will  be  able  to  purchase  the 
privilege  of  passing  straight  into  the  reserve  for  £T50 
and  to  avoid  service  even  on  mobilisation  on  a  further 
payment  of  £T5o. 

The  present  army  system  was  introduced  into  Turkey 
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by  General  Von  du  Goltz  in  1886.  Liability  to  service 
begins  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  lasts  twenty-five  years. 
Between  160,000  and  170,000  Moslems  reach  the 
military  age  every  year.  From  this  number  about 
70,000  are  taken  for  actual  colour  service,  whilst  about 
30,000  pass  straight  into  the  second-class  Redif  after 
a  few  months'  preliminary  training.  The  remainder  are 
either  medically  unfit  or  are  exempt  for  various  other 
reasons.  The  military  life  of  a  Turkish  soldier  is 
divided  as  follows  : — 

1.  For  the  infantry  a  continuous  period  of  three 
years'  service  with  the  colours,  and  for  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  four  years  passed  under  the  same  conditions. 
Under  the  Old  Regime  this  period  of  colour  service 
was  often  extended,  and  men  were  therefore  retained 
with  their  regiments  when  their  proper  period  of  service 
had,  in  fact,  expired.  This  manner  of  treating  the 
conscripts  caused  considerable  discontent,  and  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  factors  which  caused  the  Army  to 
throw  in  its  lot  with  the  liberals  of  the  Empire.  As 
a  result,  after  the  advent  of  the  Constitution,  all  the 
"  time-expired  "  men  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes,  leaving  the  active  Army,  therefore,  largely  com- 
posed  of   young   soldiers. 

It  may  be,  too,  a  matter  of  considerable  political 
import  that  all  the  men  who  were  recruited  under  the 
Old  Regime,  and  who,  therefore,  understand  that  the 
present  conditions  of  military  service  are  considerably 
better  than  those  which  existed  in  the  past,  either  have 
already  completed  their  period  of  active  military  life, 
or  will  complete  it  in  191 1,  according  to  the  branches 
of  the  Army  to  which  they  belong.  Although  it  is 
probable  that  the  Army  of  the  future  will  not  be  dis- 
loyal to  liberalism,  yet  it  is  conceivable  that  young 
men,  perhaps  recruited  from  a  village  which  has  gained 
but  little  from  the  Constitution,  and  who  have  not 
had   personal  experience   of  the   former   conditions   of 
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military  service,  will  be  less  loyal  to  the  reformers  of 
the  Empire  than  men  whose  every  wish  and  desire 
receives  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Government,  and 
who  thoroughly  realise  the  advantages  they  have  gained 
from  the  events  which  occurred  in    1908. 

2.  For  the  infantry  six  years,  and  for  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  five  years  in  the  reserve  of  the  active  Army. 
This  reserve  has  in  the  past  been  nominally  subjected 
to  six  weeks'  training,  a  training  which  was  but  seldom 
actually  carried  out.  In  lieu  of  these  drills,  however, 
it  is  and  was  only  too  common  for  a  large  number  of 
men  serving  in  the  reserve  of  the  active  Army  to  be 
called  upon  to  join  their  battalions  in  order  to  assist 
in  quelling  a  rebellion  in  the  Yemen  or  elsewhere. 

3.  Nine  years  in  the  Redif  or  reserve  Army.  The 
Redifs,  which  are  divided  into  two  classes,  known  as 
the  first  and  second  class,  and  which  for  the  most  part 
only  consist  of  cadres,  have  always  nominally  been 
subjected  to  one  month's  training  every  other  year. 
Whether  this  regulation  will  be  strictly  enforced  under 
the  New  Regime  remains  to  be  proved. 

4.  Seven  years  in  the  Mustafiz  or  territorial  Army. 
This  force  has  no  organisation  and  forms  a  reserve 
for  the  Redif. 

The  Turkish  Empire  is  divided  into  seven  Army 
Corps    districts:? 

1st  Army  Corps,  headquarters  Constantinople.  This 
district  includes  in  its  recruiting  area,  besides  the 
environs  of  the  capital,  the  sanjak  of  Ismid,  the  greater 
part  of  the  vilayet  of  Brousa,  besides  the  whole  of  the 
vilayets  of  Angora  and  Kastamouni. 

2nd  Army  Corps,  headquarters  Adrianople.  This 
district  comprises  the  whole  of  the  vilayets  of 
Adrianople  and  Konia,  besides  certain  other  sanjaks 
which  extend  its  recruiting  area  from  north  to  south 
of  Asia  Minor. 

3rd  Army  Corps,  headquarters  Salonika.     This  dis- 
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trict  embraces,  not  only  the  remaining  vilayets  of 
European  Turkey,  but  also  that  of  Smyrna,  besides 
many  of  the  islands  which  make  up  the  Archipelago 
vilayet  of  the  Empire. 

4th  Army  Corps,  headquarters  Erzingan.  This 
district  includes  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia  Minor,  and, 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  Russian  and  Persian 
frontier,  is  one  of  extreme  importance  to  the  Turkish 
Empire.  That  the  importance  of  this  Army  Corps  is 
realised  by  the  Turks  will  be  shown  by  the  troops 
which  are  allotted  to  it. 

5th  Army  Corps,  headquarters  Damascus.  This 
district  is  made  up  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 

6th  Army  Corps,  headquarters  Bagdad.    This  district 

includes  Mesopotamia  and  extends  down  the  banks  of 

the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  as  far  as  the   Persian  Gulf. 

7th   or   Yemen    Army    Corps,   with   headquarters   at 

Sanaa. 

In  addition  to  the  seven  Corps  districts,  the  Ottoman 
Army  possesses  one  divisional  area  in  the  Hedjaz  and 
another  at  Tripoli  in  Barbary. 

Although  each  of  these  Army  Corps  districts  is 
nominally  supposed  to  provide  the  Turkish  Government 
with  an  Army  Corps  of  two  or  more  infantry  divisions, 
a  cavalry  division,  and  a  division  of  field  artillery, 
besides  the  usual  complement  of  details,  yet  as  the  Army 
Corps  organisation  is,  at  any  rate  in  most  instances,  very 
incomplete,  and  as  Turkish  troops  are  generally 
mobilised  by  divisions  or  even  by  brigades,  I  propose 
to  deal  separately  and  as  carefully  as  possible  with 
different  branches  of  the  service,  and  then  to  show 
how  many  of  the  described  units,  be  they  infantry, 
cavalry,  or  artillery,  are  located  in  each  Army  Corps 
district. 

Infantry. 

The  infantry  of  the  Turkish  Army  is  actually  made 
up    of    fifty-five     and    a    half    divisions.       Of    these 
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divisions  twenty-one  and  a  half  belong  to  the  Nizam  or 
regular  Army,  whilst  thirty-four  are  composed  of  Redif 
regiments.  These  thirty-four  Redif  divisions  are  again 
divided  into  two  parts,  twenty-four  divisions  belonging 
to  the  first-class  Redif  and  ten  divisions  to  the  second- 
class  Redif.  Although  the  above-mentioned  half -divi- 
sion of  Nizam  infantry  is  now  practically  non-existent, 
it  is  proposed  to  fill  its  place  by  newly-formed  bat- 
talions. This  half -division  was  composed  of  the  two 
Zouave  regiments  (four  battalions)  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  which  were  disbanded  after  the  deposition  of  the 
ex-Sultan  Abdul  Hamid. 

A  division  of  infantry,  in  war  nominally  possessing 
16,000  men,  contains  two  brigades,  each  composed  of 
two  regiments.  A  regiment  is  made  up  of  four  bat 
talions,  each  of  which  in  turn  possesses  four  companies 
The  war  strength  of  a  battalion  should  be  something 
between  1,000  and  1,082  of  all  ranks,  but  ordinarily 
battalions  only  contain  a  number  varying  from  300  to 
600  of  all  ranks,  according  to  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  quartered.  The  whole  of  the  Nizam  (regular) 
infantry  is  armed  with  the  7.65  mm.  Mauser  magazine 
rifle  of  the  1890  pattern.  Some  of  the  Redif  regiments 
are  provided  with  the  same  weapon,  whilst  others 
possess  Mausers  of  different  kinds,  or  arms  of  other 
older  patterns.  The  Turkish  Government  has  recently 
ordered  a  very  large  supply  of  ammunition  (it  is  said 
100,000,000  rounds)  for  the  modern  Mauser,  and 
according  to  the  latest  estimates  of  Mahmoud  Shevket 
Pasha,  66,000  modern  rifles  are  to  be  purchased 
immediately  or  have  already   been   delivered. 

The  twenty-one  Nizam  divisions  are  distributed 
amongst  the  seven  Army  Corps  approximately  as 
follows : 

1  st  Army  Corps       2  divisions 

2nd     „  „  4  divisions 

3rd      „         „  5  divisions 
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4th  Army  Corps      

...     3  divisions 

5th      „          „           

...     1  division 

6th      „         „           

...     2  divisions 

7th      „         „           

...     2  divisions 

The  district  of  Tripoli  in  Barbary 

...     1  division 

The  district  of  the  Yemen 

1  division 

To  each  of  the  first  six  Army  Corps  are  allotted 
four  divisions  of  the  first-class  infantry  Redif.  The 
ten  divisions  of  second-class  Redif  all  form  part  of 
the  European  Army,  two  and  a  half  divisions  belong- 
ing to  the  Adrianople  district,  whilst  the  remaining 
seven  and  a  half  divisions  are  on  the  strength  of  the 
Salonika   Army   Corps. 

Cavalry. 
Each  Army  Corps,  as  I  said  above,  is  supposed 
to  possess  a  cavalry  division  composed  of  three 
brigades.  Each  brigade  is  made  up  of  two  regiments. 
A  regiment  in  its  turn  possesses  five  squadrons.  A 
squadron  should  contain  about  120  men  in  peace  and 
150  of  all  ranks  in  war.  At  present  the  actual  strength 
of  squadrons  varies  from  60  to  80  of  all  ranks.  After 
bis  Nizam  service  the  cavalryman  passes  into  the  Redif 
infantry.  Only  the  first  five  Army  Corps  contain  their 
complement  of  cavalry,  and  one  brigade  belonging  to 
the  5th  Army  Corps  was  sent  from  the  Damascus  dis- 
trict to  Salonika  some  three  years  ago.  The  remaining 
two  Army  Corps  districts  contain  an  uncertain  and 
very  varying  number  of  cavalry.  The  regular  cavalry, 
which  till  recently  was  for  the  most  part  equipped  with 
the  Henri-Martini  rifle  or  carbine,  is  now  being  re- 
armed with  the  modern  Mauser  carbine.  As  I  have 
already  mentioned,  the  Hamidieh  Cavalry  is  an  irregular 
militia  recruited  from  the  Arab  and  Kurdish  tribes 
of  Asia  Minor.  Although  this  force,  which  is  made 
up  of  sixty-six  regiments,  each  with  a  strength  of 
400  to  800  horsemen,  is  supposed  to  be  embodied 
every  year,   but   little  training   is  actually  carried  out. 
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Artillery . 

Each  Army  Corps  district  is  supposed  to  provide 
recruits  for  and  to  contain  a  division  of  field  artillery. 
An  artillery  division  is  made  up  of  three  brigades,  each 
composed  of  two  regiments.  Every  regiment  is  divided 
into  two  battalions,  each  of  which  in  turn  is  made 
up  of  three  batteries.  (An  Army  Corps  should  there- 
fore contain  thirty-six  batteries  of  field  artillery.)  In 
the  past  a  battery  has  always  contained  six  guns  and 
nine  wagons,  but  batteries  of  four  guns  and  six  wagons 
are  now  being  formed. 

The  field  artillery  of  the  Turkish  Army  is  located 
approximately  as  follows  : 


i st  Army  Corps  district  ... 

30  batteries 

2nd     „ 

>> 

>>       ... 

48          n 

3rd     „ 

)> 

)>       ••  • 

48          » 

4th      „ 

„ 

„ 

30 

5th     „ 

>> 

„ 

...    about  20        „ 

6th     „ 

„ 

>>       ••• 

„      20        „ 

7th     „ 

t> 

,, 

„      24 

After  the  Constitution,  the  quick-firing  guns  supplied 
under  various  contracts,  signed  between  1903  and  1905, 
were  removed  from  the  stores  in  which  they  had  been 
housed  since  they  were  delivered  at  Constantinople,  and 
distributed  for  the  most  part  to  the  first  four  Army 
Corps.  Enough  Krupp  quick-firing  guns  to  re-arm 
ninety-three  (six-gun)  batteries  have  now  been  re- 
ceived by  Turkey,  and  I  believe  that  each  gun  was 
provided  with  500  rounds  of  ammunition.  In  addition 
to  the  guns  actually  received  by  Turkey,  I  understand 
that  twenty-three  (four-gun)  batteries  have  been  ordered 
from  the  firm  of  Krupp,  but  have  not  yet  been  delivered 
at  Constantinople.  Owing  to  the  result  of  tests  which 
were  carried  out  at  the  end  of  March,  19 10,  the  Turks 
then  decided  to  order  nine  new  batteries  of  quick-firing 
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guns  from  the  firm  of  Creuzot.  These  Schneider- 
Creuzot  weapons  will,  when  completed,  be  the  first 
of  their  kind  supplied  to  Turkey,  and  will  resemble 
almost  exactly  those  in  use  both  in  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
The  batteries  of  artillery  in  the  Army  not  yet  re -armed 
with  quick-firing  guns  possess  the  8.7  Krupp  cannon. 

The  Turkish  Army  is  supplied  with  but  a  limited 
complement  of  horse  artillery.  At  the  present  time  this 
force  is  only  represented  in  the  first  three  Army  Corps 
districts,  to  each  of  which  has  been  located  six  batteries 
armed  with   Krupp   guns  of   the   old  model. 

The  mountain  batteries  are  allotted  to  the  different 
Army  Corps  approximately  as  follows  : 

1st  Army  Corps 

2nd  „  „         

3rd  „  „         

4th  „  „         

5th  „  „         

6th  „ 

7th  „  „         

Twenty-three  of  these  (six-gun)  batteries  have  now 
been  re-armed  with  7.5  cm.  quick-firing  Krupp  guns. 
All  these  newly-armed  batteries  are  quartered  in  the 
first  four  Army  Corps  districts.  The  older  model  is 
the  7.5   Krupp  gun. 

The  Turkish  Army  possesses  twelve  batteries  of  field 
Howitzers,  which  are  for  the  most  part  armed  with 
15  cm.  Krupp  guns.  Three  batteries  of  4.3  inch 
position  guns  have  been  ordered  and  I  believe  delivered. 
The  Army  is  also  equipped  with  120  machine  guns  (70 
Hodjkiss  and  50  Maxims).  It  is  now  proposed  to  group 
these  guns  into  machine-gun  companies,  each  made  up 
of  four  guns.  A  company  will  for  obvious  reasons  be 
divided  into  two  sections.  Some  of  the  new  units  have 
already  been  formed  in  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Army 
Corps  districts. 
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Engineers  and  Details. 

According  to  the  former  recognised  establishment 
of  the  Turkish  Army,  there  should  be  a  battalion  of 
engineers  and  a  battalion  of  train  in  each  Army  Corps 
district.  Endeavours  are  being  made  to  increase  this 
force  to  one  of  the  same  strength  for  each  infantry 
division.  Although  this  reform  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  introduced,  yet  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  Army 
Corps  areas  the  new  battalions  of  train  have  already 
been  organised. 

The  Army  possesses  four  Hodjkiss  armoured  motor- 
cars. Whilst  two  of  these,  which  are  in  the  Adrianople 
Army  Corps,  worked  well  during  manoeuvres,  the 
remaining  two  are  in  the  Yemen. 

Medical  Services. 
Under  the  Old  Regime  the  medical  service  of  the 
Army  was  entirely  neglected.  But  few  arrangements 
were  made  during  peace  in  order  to  ensure  adequate 
succour  to  those  who  were  either  wounded  or  afflicted 
with  disease  during  war.  If  one  may  judge  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  from  the  hospitals  which  I 
visited,  it  is  certain  that  no  very  high  standard  has  yet 
been  reached.  At  Monastir,  where  my  visit  was  expected, 
I  found  the  wards  fairly  well  arranged  and  the  operating 
theatre  and  dispensary  clean.  The  staff  of  the  hospital, 
which  consisted  of  eleven  doctors  (mostly  Christians), 
besides  nursing  attendants,  were  extremely  pleased  to 
show  me  their  Rontjeri  Ray  apparatus,  which,  although  it 
had  been  but  recently  installed,  seemed  to  be  understood 
by  those  who  were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
manipulating  it.  A  description  of  the  hospital  at 
Salonika  is   better   left  unwritten. 

Uniforms . 

After  the  Constitution  practically  the  whole  Army 
was  re-dressed  in  new  khaki  serge  uniforms.     Whilst 
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some  regiments  have  even  been  supplied  with 
"ammunition"  boots,  closely  resembling  the  footgear  of 
the  British  infantry,  others  still  wear  the  native  sandal- 
like shoes,  which  are  much  more  serviceable,  especially 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  them,  for  mountain 
wear .  Endeavours  have  even  been  made  by  the  Turkish 
authorities  to  do  away  with  the  fez  and  introduce  the 
shako  in  order  to  provide  the  soldier  with  shade  for 
his  eyes.  So  far,  however,  these  endeavours  have  not 
met  with  any  great  success. 

Officers . 

In  the  past  the  officers  of  the  Army  have  certainly 
been  its  weakest  part .  The  commissioned  ranks  are 
made  up  of  two  classes  ;  firstly,  the  Mektebi,  or 
gentlemen  who  have  passed  into  the  Army  through  the 
military  schools,  and  secondly,  the  Alaili,  or  men 
who  have  been  promoted  from  the  ranks.  The  number 
of  the  Alaili  officers,  who  are  generally  old  men, 
entirely  ignorant  of  all  the  duties  of  an  officer,  is  being 
decreased,  and  in  the  future  it  is  hoped  that  the  com- 
missioned ranks  will  be  entirely  recruited  from  men 
who  have  studied  at  the  military  schools.  Formerly, 
too,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  attempt  to  promote 
officers  otherwise  than  by  favour.  During  the  year 
1909,  however,  the  Young  Turks  demonstrated  their 
wish  to  correct  this  abuse  by  reducing  many  of  the 
officers,  who  had  been  improperly  promoted,  to  the 
grade  to  which  their  seniority  entitled  them.  When  I 
was  in  Turkey,  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  even 
generals  performing  their  duties  in  uniforms  the  marks 
on  which  demonstrated  where  once  superior  badges 
of  rank  had  been  affixed.  The  fact  that  these  men 
have  almost  without  exception  given  up  their  rank  and 
emoluments  without  a  murmur  or  a  complaint  speaks 
well  for  the  spirit  of  patriotism  which  undoubtedly 
pervades  the  Turkish  Army. 
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During  my  stay  in  Constantinople,  I  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Pancaldi  Military  School.  Although  on  paper  the 
organisation  and  arrangements  of  the  Turkish 
"  Sandhurst  "  may  be  little  short  of  perfect,  yet  I  was 
not  impressed  either  by  the  professors  or  by  the 
military  establishment  over  which  they  preside.  A 
cadet  enters  the  Military  School  at  Constantinople 
between  seventeen  and  nineteen  years  of  age.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  about  400  boys  gain 
admission   every   year   to   this    establishment. 

The  course  of  instruction,  which  lasts  three  years, 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  military  subjects, 
French,  and  either  German  or  Russian.  The  pupils 
at  the  college  who,  according  to  the  information  given 
by  the  Turkish  authorities,  number  1,200  (1,050  for 
the  infantry  and  150  for  the  cavalry),  are  divided  for 
instructional  purposes  into  three  classes.  For  drill  and 
manoeuvres  exercises,  the  cadets  are  organised  by 
battalions  and  squadrons. 

Young  men  desirous  of  obtaining  commissions  in  the 
artillery  or  engineers  pass  through  a  separate  military 
establishment  at  Constantinople. 

The  Military  Academy  at  Constantinople  is  a  sort 
of  Staff  College.  Formerly  the  course  at  this  college 
was  taken  by  selected  officers  immediately  after  they 
had  passed  through  their  course  of  instruction  at  one 
or  other  of  the  two  military  schools.  According  to 
the  present  regulations,  however,  an  officer  must  have 
served  with  his  regiment  for  at  least  two  years  in  order 
to  become  eligible  for  the  Staff  College,  which 
accommodates  120  pupils.  A  certain  number  of  officers 
who  have  successfully  passed  the  two  years'  instruction 
at  the  Academy  are  annually  sent  to  Germany  to  im- 
prove   their   military   knowledge   still   further. 

No  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  provision  of  a  sufficiently  large  supply  of  officers 
of  the  reserve.     These  men  are  supposed  to  be  drawn 
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:rom  gentlemen  who  have  served  in  the  commissioned 
ranks  of  the  Army,  and  from  non-commissioned  officers 
who  have  passed  certain  examinations.  In  the  event 
of  war,  and  of  the  consequent  mobilisation  of  a  large 
fighting  force,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come by  the  military  authorities  will  be  the  shortness  of 
officers — a  difficulty  which  the  Minister  of  War  and 
his  advisers  will  do  well  to  consider  before  hostilities 
actually  occur.  This  shortcoming  in  the  Turkish  Army 
will,  however,  be  gradually  overcome  as  officers  pass 
through  the  military  schools  to  replace  those  who  were 
retired  after  the  revolution  owing  to  their  age  or 
inefficiency. 

Training. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Constitution  the  troops 
only  performed  military  duties  on  two  or  three  days  a 
week,  and  no  training  was  regularly  carried  out  in  the 
Army.  Almost  immediately  after  the  revolution  small 
manoeuvres,  in  which  one  or  two  battalions  took  part, 
were  instituted  in  the  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  Army  Corps 
districts.  Subsequently  it  was  discovered  that  the  men 
taking  part  in  these  manoeuvres  had  no  idea  of  the 
rudiments  of  drill,  and  it  was,  therefore,  decided  that 
it  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  more  elementary 
phases  of  military  instruction.  During  my  travels  I 
found  that,  in  the  various  military  centres  which  I 
visited  in  European  Turkey,  the  men  were  undergoing 
a  considerable  amount  of  drill,  and  that  manoeuvre 
exercises  were  being  carried  out.  Although  practice 
in  shooting,  quite  unknown  during  the  Old  Regime,  has 
now  been  introduced  for  the  infantry,  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  that  any  firing  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  artillery.  In  the  provinces  at  least,  range 
practices  for  the  artillery  seemed  to  be  quite  unknown. 
An  officer  of  high  rank  belonging  to  that  branch  of  the 
service,  and  quartered  in  an  important  military  centre, 
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even  went  so  far  as  to  inform  me  about  eighteen  months 
after  the  advent  of  the  Constitution  that  the  Turkish 
artillery  had  been  so  good  for  fifteen  years  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  carry  out  any  changes  !  Both  at 
Constantinople,  Salonika,  Adrianople,  and  other  military 
centres  field  days,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  respective 
garrisons  take  part,  are  now  of  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence. The  troops  often  leave  their  quarters  early  in 
the  morning,  not  to  return  until  late  in  the  day. 

In  1909  the  first  manoeuvres  on  a  larger  scale  were 
carried  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adrianople.  The 
general  idea  for  these  manoeuvres,  drawn  up,  I  believe, 
by  General  Von  du  Goltz  Pasha,  who  was  present 
throughout  the  operations,  was  that  a  Red  force  was 
advancing  into  Turkey  from  Bulgaria.  Whilst  the 
object  of  the  main  body  of  this  force,  which  was 
imaginary,  and  which  marched  on  the  south  of  the 
Maritza,  was  to  seize  Demotica  before  the  main  body, 
Blue  (imaginary),  could  be  collected  at  that  town,  a 
second  Red  force,  composed  of  about  6,000  men, 
advanced  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Maritza  with 
orders  to  cut  the  communications  between  the  main 
body  (Blue)  and  its  flanking  force  (composed  of  about 
5,000  men),  which  was  believed  to  be  at  Kirk  Killiss6, 
and  to  encircle  Adrianople.  Although  some  of  the 
columns  were  imaginary,  yet  the  object  of  manoeuvres 
held  in  this  locality,  and  with  such  a  general  idea,  must 
be  obvious  to  every  student  of  Balkan  geography.  The 
importance  of  Adrianople  is  well  known.  The  army 
which  first  occupies  Demotica  is  not  only  in  a  position 
to  control  the  railway  traffic  from  Salonika  towards 
Adrianople  and  Constantinople,  and  to  protect  Kouleli 
Bourgas  Junction,  but  also  to  advance  up  the  Valley 
of  the  Maritza  and  to  attack  Adrianople  from  the  south 
— a  direction  from  which  the  town  is  the  least  defended. 
Moreover,  if  Demotica  is  left  unprotected,  it  is  possible 
to  approach  the  D£de"  Agatch-Kouleli  Bourgas  Railway, 
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from  Kirjali  and  Mastanli,  by  way  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Kizil  D6re"  Chai,  which  flows  down  from  the  Eastern 
Rhodope  Balkans  and  joins  the  Maritza  River  at  this 
point. 

During  these  manoeuvres  the  men  marched  well,  and 
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the  bridges  across  the  River  Tundra  to  the  north  of 
Adrianople  were  rapidly  and  efficiently  constructed. 
Although  the  manner  in  which  the  operations  themselves 
were  carried  out  would  hardly  have  been  accepted  as 
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satisfactory  by  European  military  critics,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  faults  were  certainly  visible, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  conduct  of  these  manoeuvres  more 
than  came  up  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
those  whose  opinions  concerning  Turkish  military 
matters    carry    most    weight. 

The  1 910  Army  manoeuvres,  in  which  about  70,000 
men  were  engaged,  again  took  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Adrianople.  Each  force  was  made  up  of  an 
Army  Corps  of  regular  troops  augmented  by  a  division 
of  Redifs.  As  in  1909,  the  general  idea  was  based  on 
a  scheme  in  which  a  force  advancing  from  the  direction 
of  Bulgaria  upon  Constantinople  was  opposed  by  a 
force  which  held  the  railway  junction  at  Kouleli 
Bourgas. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  both  officers  and  men  of  the 
Turkish  Army  are  greatly  wanting  in  education.  Before 
the  Constitution  tactical  schemes  for  officers  were  en- 
tirely unknown.  Some  endeavours  have  been  made  to 
introduce  these  exercises  since  July,  1908,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  with  what  success  these  efforts  have 
been  attended.  Attempts  are  also  being  made  to  im- 
prove the  education  of  the  men,  80  per  cent,  among 
whom,  it  is  calculated,  are  now  unable  to  read  or  write. 
With  this  object  in  view,  the  more  up-to-date  and 
liberal-minded  Turkish  governors  and  military  com- 
manders are  making  use  of  every  opportunity  to  lecture 
their  men.  During  my  stay  in  Adana  I  was  present  at 
two  of  these  addresses,  which  were  delivered  by  the 
Vali  and  the  Military  Commander  of  the  district.  These 
officers  not  only  gave  their  men  a  short  account  of  all 
the  great  deeds  which  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
Turks  in  the  past,  and  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world  were  fixed  upon  Turkey,  but  exhorted 
the  troops,  by  loving  their  officers  and  their  comrades, 
to  maintain  that  high  standard  of  discipline  which  was 
so  necessary  to  the  Army  of  Turkey. 


w     1 
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Discipline. 

The  discipline  of  the  Turkish  Army  is  certainly  not 
above  reproach.  During  the  many  months  which  inter- 
vened between  the  appointment  of  Mahmoud  Shevket 
Pasha  as  "  Inspector-General  of  the  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd 
Army  Corps,"  and  the  moment  when  his  Excellency 
became  Minister  of  War  in  January,  1 9 1  o,  the  discipline 
of  the  Turkish  Army  could  be  but  little  improved. 
For  months  Mahmoud  Shevket  Pasha  actually  com- 
manded and  issued  orders  to  generals  senior  to  himself 
in  rank.  From  personal  experience  I  can  testify  that 
nobody  could  do  anything  in  the  military  world  without 
the  permission  of  the  prospective  generalissimo,  the  then 
Minister  of  War,  Salih  Pasha,  even  referring  everything 
to  his  nominal  subordinate.  Although  Mahmoud  Shevket 
Pasha,  who  is  a  very  moderate  man,  undoubtedly  carried 
out  his  duties  as  efficiently  as  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  and  although  he  probably  filled  the 
difficult  position  entrusted  to  him  more  successfully 
than  any  other  Ottoman  would  have  done,  yet  it  is 
obvious  that  a  man  nominally  only  occupying  the 
position  of  Inspector-General  of  part  of  the  Army,  but 
in  reality  being  a  sort  of  secret  lord  and  master  of  all 
he  surveyed,  could  not  enforce  that  state  of  discipline 
which  is  so  necessary  in  any  military  organisation. 
From  the  moment  when  Mahmoud  Shevket  Pasha 
became  Minister  of  War  in  the  Government  of  Hakki 
Pasha,  it  is  obvious  that  the  difficulty  of  the  command 
of  the  Army,  both  in  peace  and  in  case  of  war,  has 
disappeared. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Constitution,  the  officers  of 
the  Army,  especially  those  of  the  lower  grades,  have 
mixed  themselves  up  in  the  politics  of  the  country,  and 
have  often  been  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress.  On  more  than  one 
occasion   it   has   been   necessary   to   issue   orders   that 
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officers  are  not  to  play  any  part  in  politics,  and  even 
to  forbid  those  gentlemen  to  remain  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress.  As  a  result  of  these 
orders,  some  fifty  officers  resigned  their  commissions, 
and  about  two  hundred  more  would  have  adopted  the 
same  course  had  they  not  been  dissuaded  from  doing 
so  by  the  Committee  itself.  My  readers  can  judge  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  these  officers,  and  their 
many  friends,  have  in  reality  given  up  taking  any 
interest  in  politics,  and  are  now  only  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  exigencies  of  their  much  neglected  military 
profession. 

The  relationship  which  exists  between  the  Turkish 
officer  and  his  subordinates  is  very  difficult  to  describe. 
Undoubtedly,  much  more  familiarity  exists  between  the 
commissioned  and  uncommissioned  ranks  than  in 
almost  any  European  Army.  It  seems  as  if  the  custom 
which  obliterates  all  differences  of  social  standing 
in  Turkey  enables  the  officer  to  associate  with  his 
men  and  yet  to  ensure  perfect  obedience  from  them. 
The  discipline  of  the  men  is,  undoubtedly,  considerably 
better  than  that  of  the  commissioned  ranks.  The 
Moslem,  always  well  disciplined,  obeys  and  fights  almost 
as  part  of  his  religion.  In  spite  of  the  corruption  which 
has  prevailed  in  the  past,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  still 
exists  in  Turkey,  I  have  never  heard  of  a  soldier  who 
has  been  influenced  by  money  to  disobey  an  order, 
nor  who,  as  a  result  of  bribery,  has  neglected  a  military 
duty  which  has  been  entrusted  to  him  to  perform. 

The  success  in  establishing  equality  between  the 
various  races  of  the  Empire  will  certainly  either  be 
furthered  or  considerably  delayed  by  the  enlistment  of 
Christians  and  Jews  in  the  Army.  This  reform  will 
have  most  far-reaching  effects,  not  only  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  European  Turkey,  but  also  upon  the 
population  of  the  Empire  at  large.  A  law  was  passed 
by  the  Ottoman  Parliament  early  in   1909,  recognising 
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the  right  of  all  subjects  of  the  Sultan  to  enter  the  Army, 
and  abolishing  the  tax  of  forty  piastres  (6s.  8d.)  which 
had  previously  been  paid  by  non-Moslems  in  lieu  of 
service.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1909  the 
local  authorities  of  the  various  Christian  and  Jewish 
communities  were  occupied  with  the  preparation  of 
lists  indicating  those  who  were  liable  to  service,  and 
shortly  before  Christmas,  1909,  lots  were  actually 
drawn  in  many  districts  of  the  Empire. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  recruits  did  subse- 
quently join  the  colours,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any 
reliable  information  as  to  how  many  non-Moslems  have 
actually  been  enlisted,  or  what  proportion  of  the  Army 
is  eventually  to  be  drawn  from  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
populations  of  the  Empire.  Scarcely  any  non-Moslem 
officers  are  being  trained  for  the  Army.  Moreover,  as 
the  number  of  Christian  recruits  in  the  Army  is  not 
fixed  by  the  Chamber,  the  executive  is  left  free  to 
decide  how  many  Christians  shall  be  taken  for  service 
in  the  Army  every  year.  In  spite  of  the  original  rumour 
that  25  per  cent,  of  the  Army  is  ultimately  to  be  made 
up  of  non-Moslems,  the  Turks  have  clearly  demon- 
strated their  policy  of  making  the  exemptions  for 
Christians  as  liberal  as  possible.  According  to  a  recent 
decree  of  the  Minister  of  War  the  population  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  Army  is  fixed  at  20  per  cent.  Many  recruits, 
who  prior  to  their  enrolment  were  only  too  anxious 
to  serve,  are  now  equally  desirous  of  returning  to  their 
homes.  Wholesale  cases  of  desertion  have  occurred, 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  at  least  some  of 
the  Christian  recruits,  many  of  whom  happen  to  know 
a  trade,  are  kept  as  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  "  in  the  commissariat,  instead  of  being  provided 
with  and  taught  the  use  of  arms. 

Before  Christians  were  actually  taken  for  service, 
the  heads  of  the  various  communities  used  all  their 
influence  in  order  to  try  to  arrange  that  the  men  of 
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their  flocks  should  only  serve  in  the  Army  when  certain 
privileges  had  been  arranged  for  them — privileges  most 
of  which  the  non-Moslems  were  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  expect  should  be  bestowed  upon  them.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  even  if  he  ever 
formulated  conditions  at  all,  almost  immediately  with- 
drew them,  it  is  only  with  the  petitions  drawn  up 
by  the  Greek  Patriarch  and  by  the  Bulgarian  Exarch 
that  I   propose  to  deal  in  detail  here. 

Although  the  Turks  have  not  agreed  to  the  condi- 
tions which  these  two  religious  chiefs  desired  to  impose 
upon  them,  and  have  enlisted  Christians  and  Jews  un- 
conditionally, yet  the  fact  that  conditions  (many  of 
them  most  reasonable)  were  drawn  up  is  not  without 
considerable  importance.  Not  only  is  it  obvious  that 
men,  enlisted  without  what  they  and  their  advisers  con- 
sider in  a  constitutional  country  to  be  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  might  prove  unreliable  servants  of  the  State, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  influence  of  these  religious 
chiefs,  who  have  been  thwarted,  will  be  secretly,  if 
not  openly,  utilised  against  a  form  of  government  which 
has  paid  no  attention  to  the  petitions  addressed  to  it. 

Whilst  some  of  the  same  conditions  were  proposed 
both  by  the  Greek  and  by  the  Bulgarian  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  the  Patriarch  and  the  Exarch  each  desired 
some  modifications  in  the  regulations  for  the  enlistment 
of  Christians  which  were  not  pressed  for  by  the  other 
Eastern  Pontiff.  The  following  proposals  are  classed 
under  the  first  category  : 

I.  That  it  should  be  forbidden  for  men  to  be  con- 
verted to  Mohammedanism  during  their  period  of 
military  service.  The  object  of  such  a  stipulation  is 
obvious.  Under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  East 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  anybody  to  dis- 
cover whether  a  man  changed  his  religion  in  order  to 
embrace  Islam  of  his  own  free  will  or  under  pressure, 
direct    or    indirect,    brought    to    bear    by    the    Turkish 
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authorities.  Conversion  to  Mohammedanism  is  often 
held  out  by  the  Turks  as  an  alternative  to  massacre  or 
ill-treatment.  Even  during  the  massacres  at  Adana  a 
man  who  embraced  the  Mohammedan  religion  often 
saved  his  life  by  so  doing. 

2.  That  Christians  should  be  allowed  to  observe 
Sundays  and  feast  days  as  holidays,  and  to  keep  them 
according  to  the  custom'  of  their  own  particular 
Churches.  This  condition  is  reasonable  as  the  military 
Moslems  themselves  observe  Friday  as  a  holy  day. 

3.  That  special  companies  of  Christians  should  be 
formed,  and  that,  in  addition,  men  should  sleep  in 
barrack-rooms  by  companies,  thereby  ensuring  that 
Christians  would  not  be  compelled  to  occupy  the  same 
rooms  as  those  tenanted  by  Moslems.  Those  who  are 
cognisant  of  the  ways  of  Turkey  are  able  to  understand 
that,  although  this  condition  might  be  somewhat  dis- 
advantageous from  a  military  standpoint,  yet  that  the 
Christians  are  fully  justified  in  laying  stress  upon  it. 

Besides  these  conditions,  which  both  the  Patriarch 
and  the  Exarch  tried  to  impose  upon  the  Government, 
the  Patriarch  endeavoured  to  arrange  that— 

1.  Every  regiment  containing  a  sufficient  number 
of  Christians  should  be  provided  with  a  priest  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  in  which  Moslem  khojas  are 
allotted  to  regiments,  and  that  a  church  or  place  of 
worship  should  be  fixed,  at  which  the  Christians  of 
each  regiment  might  unite  for  prayer  at  the  appointed 
times.  His  Holiness,  who  endeavoured  to  insist  that  the 
Greek  Church  must  be  permitted  to  bury  their  dead 
without  any  molestation,  agreed  that  the  dress  of  priests 
might  conceivably  be  altered  in  order  that  it  should 
be  better  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  military  life. 

2.  Christian  boys  who  are  properly  qualified  should, 
in  future,  be  accepted  in  the  military  schools,  in  order 
that  in  due  course  these  cadets  might  become  officers. 
With  reference  to  this  condition,  although'  I   was  in- 
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formed  by  the  authorities  at  the  Pancaldi  War  School 
that  Christians  were  to  be  permitted  to  enter  that  estab- 
lishment, I  was  not  convinced  that  the  examiners  had 
looked  with  favour  upon  the  attempts  of  many  of  the 
Christian  candidates. 

The  Bulgarian  Exarch  on  his  part  tried  to  insist 
that— 

i .  Military  service  for  Christians  should  only  be 
undergone    in   the   European   vilayets  of   the    Empire. 

Although  this  condition  is  certainly  unreasonable 
when  it  is  imposed  as  a  condition,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  enrolment  of  Christians  may  enable  the  Turks 
to  adopt  a  more  thoroughly  territorial  system,  and  that 
as  a  result  men  recruited  in  Asia  Minor  will  be  trained 
near  their  homes  instead  of  being  sent  to  European 
Turkey,  and  that,  therefore,  Bulgarian  conscripts  will, 
in  fact,  automatically  serve  in  European  Turkey,  from 
which  they  will  for  the  most  part  be  recruited. 

2.  When  an  Exarchist  soldier  is  pronounced  to  be 
seriously  ill,  a  priest  should  be  called  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  his  soul. 

3.  Schoolmasters  and  professors,  besides  young  men 
who  have  a  certificate  for  a  higher  education,  should  be 
exempted  altogether  from  military  service,  and  that 
young  men  who  have  a  secondary  education  should  only 
serve  one  year  instead  of  three  or  four  with  the  colours. 
In  addition,  that  men  who  are  studying  at  seminaries 
should  be  exempted  from  military  service  until  they 
reach  thirty  years  of  age,  at  which  time,  if  they  have 
not  become  priests,  they  are  to  join  the  colours. 

The  question  of  the  enrolment  of  non-Moslems  in 
the  Army  possesses  both  most  far-reaching  advantages 
and  dangers  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  If  Christians 
and  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  serve  in  the  Army 
on  the  same  terms  as  Moslems,  the  promise  of  race 
equality  would  not  have  been  realised.  Discontent 
amongst   the   population   would   consequently  increase. 
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Besides,  many  of  the  non-Moslems,  who  are  often  very 
poor,  and  to  whom  a  small  sum,  therefore,  represents 
a  good  deal,  would  prefer  to  serve  in  the  Army  rather 
than  to  be  subjected  to  a  military  tax.  Whether  men 
who  have  served  would  be  of  a  like  mind  or  not  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  were  Christians 
not  permitted  to  become  soldiers,  the  military  tax  would 
be  utilised  as  a  grievance  against  the  Government. 

The  admittance  of  non -Moslems  into  the  Army  will 
certainly  carry  with  it  many  difficulties  for  the  Turkish 
Government.  Men  once  trained  in  the  use  of  arms 
will  be  far  more  difficult  to  suppress  than  an  unarmed, 
untrained,  helpless  mob.  Not  only  will  the  superior 
training  of  the  men  who  have  been  subjected  to  military 
service  render  their  attitude  towards  the  Ottoman 
Government  a  cause  of  possible  internal  and  external 
complications,  but  should  a  war  break  out  which  was 
unpopular  with  any  of  the  races  from  which  the  Army 
will  henceforth  be  recruited,  it  seems  possible  that  the 
representatives  of  that  race,  whilst  actually  serving, 
might  easily  cause  trouble  in  the  ranks.  To  the  every- 
day man  it  is  indeed  perplexing  to  understand  how  the 
Moslem,  always  more  or  less  fanatical,  will  be  willing 
to  see  his  Christian  brother  carrying  arms.  It  will 
really  be  wonderful  if  a  section  of  Moslems,  or  even 
partly  made  up  of  Moslems,  ever  faithfully  obeys  the 
commands  of  a  Christian  corporal. 

After  discussing  this  important  reform  with  leading 
Young  Turks,  and  with  important  members  of  the 
various  Christian  races  of  Turkey,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Young  Turks  have  adopted  the 
only  course  open  to  them  in  allowing  Christians  to 
enter  the  Army.  When  once  the  non-Moslem  element 
has  become  a  real  factor  in  the  Army,  the  Government 
must  ensure  that  the  conscripts  of  all  races  are  treated 
with  frankness,  impartiality,  and  fairness.  No  attempts 
must  be  made  to  convert  soldiers  to  Islam.     Christians 
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and  Jews  must  be  granted  freedom  of  worship.  Ade- 
quate arrangement  must  be  made  for  the  provision 
of  Christian  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers.  If 
these  conditions  are  ever  really  and  honestly  carried 
out,  it  is  certain  that  not  only  the  feeling  of  comrade- 
ship which  must  be  established  between  religions  and 
races  during  the  period  of  military  service  will  be 
carried  back  to  the  remotest  districts  of  the  Empire, 
but  in  case  of  any  reactionary  or  Pan-Islamistic  troubles 
in  the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Young 
Turks  will  be  able  to  rely  at  least  on  certain  divisions 
of  the  Amry  to  support  them,  and  thus  to  re-establish 
order  amongst  their  Moslem  brothers. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  which  must  be  solved 
before  the  Turkish  Army  can  be  prepared  to  repel 
a  sudden  invasion,  or  to  despatch  a  powerful  striking 
force  at  a  moment's  notice  into  an  enemy's  country, 
is  to  discover  a  plan  by  which  mobilisation  can  be 
rapidly  effected.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  probable 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  mobilise  the  European 
Army  effectively  in  less  than  six  weeks.  In  the  past, 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  Moslems  in  European 
Turkey,  each  of  the  three  Army  Corps  with  head- 
quarters in  Europe  has  had  a  large  part  of  its  recruiting 
area  in  Asia  Minor.  As  recruits  for  these  three  Army 
Corps  are  drawn  from  Asia  Minor,  it  is  natural  that 
the  men  on  completion  of  their  service  with  the  colours 
should  return  to  their  homes,  however  distant  those 
homes  may  be.  If,  therefore,  it  were  necessary  to 
mobilise,  for  instance,  the  Salonika  Army  Corps,  or, 
more  correctly,  the  Nizam  divisions  of  the  Salonika 
Army  Corps  district,  a  man  might  conceivably  be 
obliged  to  travel  from  the  south-western  corner  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  far  as  Novi  Bazaar,  in  order  to  rejoin  his 
regiment  of  the  Nizam.  Again,  if  it  were  essential 
to  mobilise  the  second  Army  Corps,  reservists  might 
be   compelled   to   journey   from   Southern   Asia   Minor 
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to  Kirk  Killiss6,  or  other  rriore  inaccessible  districts,  to 
the  eastward  of  Adrianople.  When  Christians  once 
bear  their  share  of  the  burden  of  conscription,  it  will 
be  possible  to  reorganise  the  recruiting  areas,  so  that 
each  of  the  divisions  and  Army  Corps  may  be  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  recruited  from  the  districts  in  which  they 
are  quartered. 

In  order  to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  being  unable 
to  mobilise  the  active  Army  rapidly,  for  smaller  ex- 
peditions and  less  important  internal  rebellions,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  men  belonging  to  the  first-class 
Redif  to  be  summoned  to  join  the  colours  before  the 
reservists  of  the  Nizam  have  been  called  up.  The 
object  of  this  plan  of  obtaining  a  more  or  less  power- 
ful striking  force  is  that,  as  the  headquarters  of  Redif 
regiments  are  generally  in  the  districts  from  which  the 
men  are  actually  recruited,  these  units  can  be  quickly 
mobilised.  Units  once  thus  mobilised  can  be  thrown 
into  any  part  of  the  Empire  more  rapidly  than  could 
Nizam  units,  which  would  be  compelled  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  their  reservists,  each  of  whom,  having  travelled 
to  rejoin  the  colours  on  his  own  account,  would  arrive 
much  more  slowly  than  would  a  battalion  for  which 
proper  arrangements  could  be  made.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  this  plan,  which  is  the  only  one  which  can 
be  adopted  until  the  Army  Corps  districts  are  re- 
arranged, and  which  was,  in  fact,  followed  for  the 
expedition  against  the  Albanians  in  1910,  are  obvious. 
Not  only  are  the  Nizam  and  Redif  battalions  very 
different  in  strength,  because  the  former  are  on  a  peace 
footing,  whilst  the  latter  are  at  a  war  strength,  but 
the  reservists  of  the  Nizam1,  who  are  naturally  younger 
and  more  recently  trained  than  those  of  the  Redif,  either 
remain  unutilised,  or  perhaps  are  even  drafted  into 
the  Redif,  to  take  their  share  of  the  burden  of  the 
campaign.  However  little  may  be  the  confusion  which 
must  ensue  as  a  result  of  this  manner  of  mobilisation 
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when  the  troops  are  only  required  to  quiet  an  insurrec- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  in  case  of  a  big  war  the  efficiency 
of  the  Army  would  be  seriously  affected.  Delay  would 
necessarily  ensue,  even  in  countries  provided  with  good 
means  of  communication,  but  in  Turkey,  where  rail- 
ways are  few  and  roads  inferior,  it  is  difficult  to  calcu- 
late what  disaster  might  not  occur  before  a  powerful 
Army  could  be  placed  in  the  field. 

After  the  advent  of  the  Constitution  it  was  decided 
to  reorganise  the  gendarmerie,  not  only  of  Macedonia, 
but  throughout  the  country.  The  Empire  has  been 
divided  into  six  gendarmerie  districts,  with  headquarters 
at  Salonika,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Beyrout,  Bagdad, 
and  Trebizond.  The  reforms  have  been  entrusted  to 
European  officers,  many  of  whom  have  gained  experi- 
ence of  things  Turkish  by  a  period  of  service  in  the 
Macedonian  gendarmerie,  during  the  reign  of  Abdul 
Hamid.  Four  or  five  foreign  officers  have  been  allotted 
to  each  of  the  six  districts.  A  gendarme,  who  nearly 
always  remains  in  the  same  district  as  that  in  which 
he  is  recruited,  is  compelled  to  serve  for  four  years  if 
he  enlists  direct  from  civil  life,  whilst  a  recruit  who 
joins  from  the  Army  need  only  stay  in  the  force  for 
two  years.  As  far  as  possible,  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  who  have  been  trained  in  Macedonia 
as  a  result  of  the  reform  scheme  introduced  for  that  dis- 
trict have  been  scattered  throughout  the  country  to 
assist  the  European  officers  in  their  task — the  carrying 
out  of  which  is  so  urgently  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country. 

Although  in  peace  the  Turkish  Army  is  supposed  to 
have  a  strength  of  300,000  men,  it  is  probable  that  the 
actual  numbers  do  not  exceed  260,000  of  all  ranks, 
out  of  which  number  about  150,000  are  usually  under 
arms  in  European  Turkey.  In  a  speech  made  by 
Mahmoud  Shevket  Pasha  in  the  Turkish  Chamber 
during  June,   1910,  his  Excellency  informed  the  public 
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that  as  War  Minister  he  could  not  consent  to  a  smaller 
actual  peace  strength  than  274,000  men.  The  Turkish 
military  force  that  would  be  available  in  case  of  war 
is  unlikely  to  exceed  1,150,000.  Although,  at  present 
at  any  rate,  it  is  probable  that  these  numbers  will  not 
be  increased  by  the  admission  of  non-Moslems,  yet  it 
is  likely  that  the  figures  given  on  paper  may  be  more 
closely  adhered  to  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  any  really  accu- 
rate statement  as  to  the  amount  of  money  expended  on 
the  Army  by  the  Young  Turks.  Figures  are  given,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  not  only  large  portions  of  the 
indemnity  paid  by  Austria  in  exchange  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  but  also,  at  least, 
portions  of  the  confiscated  wealth  of  the  ex-Sultan,  have 
in  fact,  been  allotted  for  military  purposes.  Although 
the  Budget  for  1907-8  was  under  £T5, 000,000  with- 
out the  money  devoted  to  the  gendarmerie  and  nearly 
£T6,ooo,ooo  when  the  expense  of  that  force  is  included, 
yet  the  actual  sum  voted  to  Mahmoud  Shevket  Pasha  for 
the  ordinary  military  Budget  in  19 10  amounts  to 
£T9,ooo,ooo,  whilst  a  further  provision  for  the  Army 
has  been  made  by  an  extraordinary  Budget  of 
£T5,2  58,ooo,  to  be  divided  between  this  and  the  two 
next  financial  years.  The  money  voted  for  the  extra- 
ordinary Budget  is  to  be  used  to  purchase  a  large 
supply  of  rifles  and  guns,  and  to  improve  the  fortifica- 
tions at  Adrianople  and  other  military  centres. 

If  the  writer  upon,  or  reader  about,  the  Turkish  Army, 
is  animated  by  a  desire  to  find  points  worthy  of  adverse 
criticism,  it  would  be  possible  to  discover  ample 
material  on  which  to  comment  with  damning  truth- 
fulness. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  European  critic 
desires  to  be  fair  in  his  observations  upon  the  military 
forces  of  the  Sultan,  he  cannot  refrain  from  considering 
that  the  period  which  has  intervened  since  the  advent 
of  the  Constitution,  even  if  the  situation  in  Turkey  had 
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been  unbeset  by  numerous  difficulties,  would  have  been 
all  too  short  to  enable  the  Turkish  military  authorities 
to  accomplish  anything  beyond  thinking  out  schemes  of 
possible  reform,  and  accompanying  these  thoughts  by 
the  most  superficial  real  changes.  Provided  even  that 
unforeseen  events  do  not  occur,  it  must  take  years  before 
the  Ottoman  Army  can  be  wrested  from  the  corrupt 
and  stunting  influences  of  Hamidianism.  If  the  Young 
Turks  can  successfully  train  and  merge  the  conscripts 
of  the  various  races  of  the  Empire  intQ  a  great  Ottoman 
Army,  not  only  will  they  have  accomplished  a  most 
difficult  task  from  a  military  point  of  view,  but  they 
will  have  actually  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  national 
building  composed  of  materials  which  might  indeed  be 
known  by  the  names  of  Fraternity,  Equality,  Justice, 
and  Liberty. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  in  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  some  account  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Turkish  Army,  I  will  enumerate  very 
briefly  a  few  facts  concerning  the  Ottoman  Navy. 
During  the  Old  Regime  the  fleet — such  as  it  was — 
remained  anchored  in  the  Golden  Horn  from  one  year's 
end  to  another.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution,  however,  the  Turkish  Government  obtained 
the  services  of  Admiral  Sir  Douglas  Gamble  and  those 
of  about  half  a  dozen  British  officers  to  assist  in  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  is  still  in 
progress.  On  the  retirement  of  Sir  Douglas  Gamble 
early  in  19 10,  Admiral  H.  P.  Williams — also  of  the 
British  Navy — took  his  place,  in  which  he  not  only 
acts  as  a  general  naval  adviser  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, but  also  flies  his  flag  as  an  Admiral  in  the 
sea-going  Turkish  fleet,  over  which  he  exercises  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  direct  authority.  Under  his 
supervision  the  many  much-needed  reforms  are  making 
undoubted  progress. 

In    addition    to   the    Haireddin    Babarossa   and   the 
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Torgut  Reiss— two  battleships  of  the  Brandenberg  class, 
purchased  from  Germany  in  August,  1910 — the  Turks 
have  a  fairly  efficient  old  battleship,  the  Messoudieh, 
which  has  been  re -armed  as  a  cruiser,  besides  two  small 
modern  cruisers  and  about  twenty  serviceable  torpedo 
craft.  Of  the  latter,  two  torpedo  gunboats  and  four 
destroyers  are  large  enough  to  accompany  the  fleet  to 
sea,  whilst  the  remainder  could  effect  a  mobile  defence 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus,  for  which  they 
were  probably  intended  when  they  were  purchased.  On 
paper,  there  are  a  good  many  other  ships  in  the  Turkish 
Navy,  but  none  of  these  are  of  any  value  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war.  At  the  present  time  a  small  cruiser  is 
being  built  for  the  Ottoman  Government  at  Genoa,  and 
two  destroyers  (nearly  completed)  are  under  construc- 
tion in  Germany. 

To  estimate  the  true  value  of  the  re -organised  and 
strengthened  Turkish  fleet  as  a  factor  in  Eastern  politics, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  work  it  is  intended 
to  perform.  The  value  of  a  ship  is  always  relative, 
and  depends  a  good  deal  upon  whether  she  be  intended 
as  a  provision  to  meet  all  political  emergencies,  or 
only  for  a  special  purpose.  In  the  existing  situation, 
it  may  be  Said  that,  though  the  two  battleships  pur- 
chased in  Germany  are  of  no  practical  value  for  the 
first  of  these  categories,  they  are  of  great  importance 
for  the  second.  That  is  to  say,  that  as  ships  in  the  line 
of  battle  of  a  maritime  Power,  prepared  to  meet  any 
other  Power  in  war,  they  would  be  quite  out  of  date  ; 
but  as  vessels  specially  obtained  with  a  view  of  possible 
trouble  with  Greece,  they  answer  their  purpose  very 
well,  and,  being  immediately  available,  were,  under  the 
circumstances,  quite  worth  the  £900,000  paid  to  Ger- 
many for  them.  Before  the  acquisition  of  these  two 
ships,  the  Turkish  fleet  could  never  have  dared  leave 
the  Dardanelles  if  the  Greeks  had  been  bent  upon 
destroying  it.     In  other  words,  the  Turks  could  have 
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done  nothing  to  prevent  free  communication  between 
Greece  and  Crete,  unless  by  invading  Greece  and 
advancing  as  far  as  Athens.  Moreover,  in  the  event  of 
war,  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  even 
Turkish  Arabia,  with  all  the  Turkish  islands  in  the 
Levant,  would  have  been  helplessly  exposed  to  bom- 
bardment or  raid  by  Greek  ships.  As  a  result  of  these 
purchases  in  Germany  all  this  is  changed  in  Turkey's 
favour,  for  the  aggregate  Turkish  armament,  although 
rather  less  than  the  aggregate  Greek,  is  tactically  more 
effective.  Not  only  are  the  Turkish  ships  better 
armoured  than  those  of  Greece,  but,  having  all  their 
armaments  mounted  on  the  centre  line,  they  can  bring 
all  their  guns  into  action  in  a  line  of  battle  simul- 
taneously, whereas  in  the  Greek  battleships  they  are 
so  mounted  that  one -third  must  always  remain  dis- 
engaged in  any  formation  whatever. 
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It  is  difficult  to  describe  accurately  what  is  meant  by 
the  geographical  term  Albania.  Whilst  an  official  of 
the  Turkish  Government  would  refuse  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  any  district  known  by  that  name,  an 
Albanian,  a  Greek,  a  Bulgarian,  and  a  Servian  would 
each  define  the  boundaries  of  Albania  in  accordance  with 
the  national  aspirations  of  the  race  (for  the  moment 
counting  Bulgarians  and  Servians  as  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent races)  to  which  he  belonged.  Lord  Fitzmaurice 
(then  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice)  in  a  dispatch 
addressed  to  Earl  Granville  in  the  year  1880,  described 
the  district  covered  by  the  geographical  expression 
Albania  as  that  territory  "  which  falls  mainly  within 
the  two  vilayets  of  Scutari  and  Yanina,  but  extends  also 
in  an  easterly  direction  beyond  the  watershed  of  the 
mountains  dividing  the  streams  which  fall  into  the 
Adriatic  from  those  which  fall  into  the  JEgean  Sea 
and  includes  portions  of  the  vilayets  of  Monastir  and 
of  Kossovo."  Although,  strictly  speaking,  neither  a 
political  district  nor  an  administrative  area  of  Albania 
really  exists,  yet  for  the  purpose  of  making  my  few 
brief   remarks  upon  the  Albanian   Question   the   more 
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intelligible,  I  propose  to  accept  Lord  Fitzmaurice's  ex- 
planation of  what  is  meant  by  Albania. 

The  Albanians  are  generally,  and  probably  accurately, 
identified  by  impartial  observers  as  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Illyrians,  who  were  simply  the  inhabitants 
of  Illyria,  to  whom  the  Albanians  allege  that  St.  Paul 
referred  when  he  said  :  "  Round  about  into  Illyricum 
I  have  fully  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ."  But  little 
is  known  about  these  Illyrians  except  that  they  were  slow 
to  accept  the  civilisation  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  that  subsequently  they  were  driven  westwards 
towards  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  by  the  advancing 
hordes  of  Slavs.  The  Albanians  to-day  are  a  wild, 
warlike  people  who  for  many  years  have  occupied  in 
Europe  towards  the  Turkish  Government  the  same 
position  as  that  held  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  Kurds.  Both 
races  are  religiously  unorthodox,  both  races  have 
been  utilised  by  the  Turks  to  suppress  the  Christians, 
and  the  attitude  of  both  races  towards  European  inter- 
ference in  the  Turkish  Empire  has  been  made  use  of  by 
the  Ottoman  Government  as  a  threat  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Great  Powers  as  each  new  programme 
for  reform  has  been  suggested  at  Constantinople. 
Fierce  and  lawless  as  the  average  Albanian  still  may 
be,  he  is  a  man  who  is  faithful,  even  unto  death.  An 
Arnaut,  once  engaged,  is  not  only  the  most  trusty  servant 
and  loyal  follower  in  the  whole  Near  East,  but  he  is  the 
most  useful  protector  to  his  employer  in  whatever  diffi- 
culty may  arrive. 

The  Albanian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  who  reside  for 
the  most  part  in  what  I  have  described  as  Albania,  are 
divided  into  two  principal  groups — Tosks  and  Ghegs. 
The  River  Skumbia,  which  enters  the  Adriatic  about 
half-way  between  the  towns  of  Durazzo  and  Avlona, 
may  be  said  to  divide  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
former  from  that  populated  by  the  latter. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  Albanians  in 


FERID  PASHA. 

Ferid  Pasha,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  important  living  Albanian,  was  Grand  Vizier  under 
the  Old  Regime  from  1903  until  Jul}'  22, 1908,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Said  Pasha. 
Subsequently  his  Highness  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  several  months  under  the 
New  Regime 
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Turkey.  iWhile  some  authorities  put  the  Albanian 
population  down  at  somewhere  between  1,000,000  and 
1,200,000,  the  Albanians  themselves  say  that  they 
number  nearly  2,000,000.  Although  this  is  probably 
an  exaggeration,  it  is  possible  that  it  is  not  far  wrong, 
as  in  making  statistics  the  Greeks,  and  usually  the 
Turks,  consider  all  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  as 
Greek,  regardless  of  their  race.  If,  therefore,  this  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Albanians,  many  of  those 
people  who  live  in  the  south  and  who  have  become 
more  or  less  "  Greekised "  may  have  been  counted 
by  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Turks  as  Greeks,  when  by 
race  they  are  really  Albanians. 

As  the  Tosks  or  Southern  Albanians  are  more  civi- 
lised and  perhaps  less  warlike  than  their  northern 
brothers,  they  have,  at  least  of  late  years,  been  more 
subject  to  Ottoman  control  than  have  the  Ghegs.  The 
Tosks  are  not  divided  into  regular  tribes  but  they  have 
a  system  of  beys,  or  chiefs,  to  whom  they  turn  for 
guidance  in  all  matters  of  importance.  The  Ghegs  are 
made  up  of  a  number  of  warlike  tribes  who  inhabit 
Northern  Albania.  To  a  great  extent  these  people 
still  live  a  feudal  life,  and  are  governed  by  unwritten 
laws.  The  home  of  the  Northern  Albanian,  patriarchal 
in  its  simplicity,  is  ruled  by  its  oldest  inhabitant.  Such 
is  the  spirit  of  the  people  that  two  or  three  generations 
will  often  live  together  in  one  large  kuleh,  or  fortified 
house.  In  the  past,  throughout  this  district,  not  only 
have  the  local  chiefs  had  a  military  organisation  of  their 
own,  but  disputes  and  quarrels  have  been  decided  by 
the  tribal  authorities. 

The  Moslem  Albanians  are  not  fanatical,  and  there- 
fore the  question  of  religion  in  Albania  is  of  but  little 
importance  compared  with  the  role  which  it  plays  in 
other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  gallant  Arnaut 
to-day  is  an  Albanian  before  he  is  either  a  Mohammedan 
or  a  Christian.     Owing  to  the  attitude  of  the   Greek 
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and  Latin  Churches,  who  refused  to  preach  the  gospel 
in  the  language  understood  by  the  people,  when  the 
Turks  conquered  Albania  the  people  were  Christians 
in  little  but  name.  At  the  present  time  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  Albanians  of  Turkey  have  embraced  Islam, 
rather  from  secular  than  from  spiritual  reasons.  Of 
the  remaining  one -third  the  Christians  of  the  south 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Church,  whilst  those  of  the 
north  are   believers   in  Roman   Catholicism. 

In  the  north  there  are  districts  where  the  people  are 
entirely  Christian,  as  in  the  territory  of  the  Mirdites, 
and  others  where  the  population  is  exclusively  Moslem, 
as  in  Mott  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is 
inhabited  by  a  population  some  members  of  which  are 
Moslems  and  some  of  which  profess  Christianity. 
Although  the  Albanians  do  not  usually  quarrel  over 
religion,  yet  the  Moslems  and  the  Christians  of  the 
south  are  much  more  united  than  are  the  "  True 
Believers  "  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  north, 
amongst  whom  the  Catholic  clergy,  especially  of  late, 
have  worked  hard  to  stir  up  religious  hatred  for  political 
purposes.  An  incident  which  recently  occurred  in  the 
Kossovo  vilayet  shows  clearly  the  attitude  of  the 
Catholic  clergy.  A  musical  entertainment  was  being 
arranged  for  the  amusement  of  a  mixed  Moslem  and 
Christian  audience.  Prior  to  the  day  on  which  this 
function  was  to  take  place  the  bishop  intervened,  with 
the  object  of  making  it  a  religious  and  not  a  secular 
affair.  It  is  said  that  this  dignitary  gave  money  and 
offered  the  use  of  his  church  on  condition  that  no 
Moslems  were  invited  to  the  entertainment.  Such  a 
course  must  have  been  purely  political,  as  from  a 
religious  point  of  view  a  bishop  should  surely  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  welcome  Moslems  as  well  as 
Christians. 

Although  under  the  Old  Regime  every  endeavour  was 
made  to  hinder  the  Albanian  nationalist  movement,  yet 
it  is  certain  that  during  the  reign  of  the  ex -Sultan  Abdul 
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Hamid  the  Albanians  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
deference,  and  further  that  his  Majesty  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  make  certain  of  their  support  in  time 
of  need.  The  Albanian  Imperial  Guard,  recruited  from 
the  south,  was  always  well  and  regularly  paid,  and 
these  soldiers  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  villages 
as  soon  as  their  time  had  expired,  instead  of  being 
retained  with  the  colours  for  months  or  years  in  excess 
of  their  proper  period  of  service.  During  the  days  of 
the  Old  Regime,  too,  the  Albanians,  especially  the  tribes 
of  the  north,  were  permitted  to  manage  their  own 
internal  affairs,  practically  without  the  interference  of 
the  Constantinople  Government.  It  was  only  when  the 
north-eastern  Ghegs — always  actuated  by  feelings  of  an- 
tagonism towards  their  Slav  brothers — seemed  inclined 
to  jeopardise  the  policy  of  their  spiritual  and  temporal 
master  at  Constantinople,  that  troops  were  dispatched 
to  Albania  to  quiet  the  country,  either  by  bombarding 
the  malefactors  with  shell  or  by  bribing  their  leaders 
with  decorations  or  with  money. 

The  Albanians,  unlike  the  other  alien  races  which 
so  largely  make  up  the  population  of  the  European 
Provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  are  neither  formed 
into  a  "  community  "  nor  are  they  secretly  backed  up 
by  the  support  of  any  neighbouring  State.  Not  only 
are  the  gallant  Arnauts  unsupported  by  any  intrigue 
adroitly  hatched  in  neighbouring  capitals,  but  they  and 
the  territory  in  which  they  live  are  the  object  of  the 
aspirations  of  five  distinct  nationalities.  Austria,  Italy, 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Greece  are  each  endeavouring  to 
increase  their  respective  interests  in  more  or  less 
different  districts  of  the  inaccessible  country  which 
skirts  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  strong  Catholic  propaganda  which  has  been 
championed  by  Austria  during  the  past  fifty  years  and 
more,  especially  for  the  last  three  decades,  has  not 
only  done  much  to  produce  religious  hatred,  but  has 
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undoubtedly  proved  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  strong  Albania.  The  agents  of  Austria  have 
worked  and  are  working  hard,  nominally  in  support 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  village  priest- 
hood, which  is  largely  composed  of  Franciscans,  most 
of  whom  have  studied  first  in  Scutari  and  then  in 
Austria,  is  utilised  to  spread  ill-feeling  between  Moslems 
and  Christians,  and  naturally  works  hard  to  prevent 
mixed  marriages.  A  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  supported 
by  Austrian  funds,  has  recently  been  promoted  from 
the  position  of  a  village  priest  and  appointed  to  the 
see  of  Pulati  in  the  mountains. 

The  Austrian  propaganda  in  Northern  Albania  has  also 
been  greatly  furthered  by  the  establishment  of  schools. 
In  the  past  the  education  of  the  Christians  in  this  part 
of  the  country  has  been  carried  out  almost  entirely 
under  the  auspices  of  Austria  or  Italy.  Soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Jesuits  in  Scutari,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  the  first  Austrian-supported  school 
was  opened  in  that  town.  About  the  same  time  Austria 
was  recognised  as  the  protector  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Albania.  At  first  instruction  was  only  supposed  to  be 
given  in  religious  subjects,  but  later  on  the  education 
provided  became  more  general.  Besides  this  school, 
which  is  still  in  existence,  the  Franciscans  have  recently 
started  a  school  for  mountain  boys,  most  of  whom 
are  sons  of  men  of  the  Mirdite  tribe.  The  same  Order 
provides  an  educational  establishment  for  orphan  boys 
and  a  girls'  school  controlled  by  Franciscan  sisters.  In 
addition  an  infant  school  has  also  recently  been  founded 
in  Scutari.  The  education  in  all  these  Austrian- 
supported  schools  is  old-fashioned.  Only  bookwork 
is  taught,  and  no  instruction  is  carried  out  in  practical 
subjects.  Thus  a  boy  leaves  school  only  fitted  for 
office  work,  while  a  girl,  instead  of  being  able  to  make 
useful  garments,  can  only  do  useless  embroideries  of 
European  pattern. 
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Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Italian  propaganda, 
which  was  first  inaugurated  in  Albania  a  few  years 
ago,  is  of  considerably  less  importance  than  the  work 
which  has  been  so  systematically  carried  out  by  Austria, 
yet  undoubtedly  it  cannot  be  ignored.  In  Scutari — 
the  centre  of  intrigue  and  corruption,  where  everybody  is 
more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  either  Austria  or  Italy,  the 
Italians  have  not  only  inaugurated  a  home  for  the  aged, 
but  they  have  opened  three  schools  which  respectively 
provide  education  for  boys,  girls,  and  orphans.  In 
addition  to  those  at  Scutari,  the  Italians  possess  schools 
at  Avlona  and  at  Yanina. 

Although  in  the  past  the  Dual  Monarchy  has  had 
the  upper  hand  in  Albania,  largely  because  the  priests 
are  Austrian  trained,  and  for  the  most  part  Austrian 
paid,  of  late  Italian  influence  has  been  on  the  increase. 
This  increase  of  influence  is  at  least  in  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Italians  have  always  gone  in  for  secular 
as  well  as  religious  teaching  in  their  schools,  which  are, 
therefore,  attended  by  Moslem  as  well  as  by  Christian 
pupils.  Not  only  are  all  the  instructors  except  those 
in  religious  subjects  laymen,  but  the  Italians  are  teach- 
ing the  Albanian  boys  carpentering,  besides  other  trades . 
The  girls,  too,  who  are  educated  by  Italy  learn  the  use 
of  the  sewing-machine,  besides  being  taught  how  to 
cut  out  and  make  clothing.  Moreover,  the  Jesuits, 
whom  the  people  feel  so  largely  voice  Christian  claims 
and  represent  Austrian  interests  in  Northern  Albania, 
have  of  late  become  unpopular  amongst  the  inhabitants. 
The  men  of  this  Order,  who  are  comparatively  rich 
and  who  own  large  quantities  of  land,  carry  on  various 
trades— printing,  tailoring,  bookbinding — at  prices  which 
hopelessly  undersell  the  townspeople. 

The  Slav  propaganda  is  championed  by  the  Servians 
and  the  Bulgarians,  each  of  whom  separately  claim 
certain  districts  said  by  the  Arnauts  to  be  Albanian. 
Although  the  Servian  propaganda  lacks  the  funds  of  that 
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of  the  Greeks,  and  is  not  carried  on  with  the  energy 
which  is  displayed  by  the  Bulgarians,  yet  for  some  years 
the  Albanians  and  the  Servians  in  the  north  of  the 
Kossovo  vilayet  have  lived  together  in  a  continual  state 
of  feud.  So  strong  has  been  the  strife  between  the 
two  races  that  many  of  the  Servians  of  Old  Servia 
have  been  forced  to  emigrate  to  Servia,  whilst  some 
of  the  Albanians  formerly  domiciled  in  the  districts 
ceded  to  Servia  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  have  been 
obliged  to  retreat  thence  to  the  vilayet  of  Kossovo.  The 
Bulgarian  propaganda — voiced  and  backed  up  by 
schools  and  churches — extends  practically,  if  not 
absolutely,  as  far  south-west  as  Korcha. 

The  Greek  propaganda — perhaps  resented  by  the 
Albanians  more  than  any  of  the  alien  influences  en- 
deavouring to  increase  its  power  in  what  they  consider 
to  be  their  country — extends  along  the  western  side  of 
Albania  as  far  north  as  the  town  of  Elbasan.  The 
object  of  the  Patriarchate,  which,  of  course,  has 
established  schools  and  opened  churches  under  its 
ancient  privileges,  appears  to  be  to  "  Hellenise  "  the 
Albanians  rather  than  to  make  them  good  members 
of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Many  of  the  Orthodox 
Albanians  are  straining  every  nerve  to  resist  this  aggres- 
sion, and  are  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  obtain 
concessions  from  the  Patriarch.  So  strong  is  the  feeling 
of  these  people  that  since  the  granting  of  the  Constitu- 
tion a  Society  known  by  the  name  of  the  Orthodox 
League  has  been  formed  at  Korcha.  Although  this 
Society,  which  has  branches  at  Elbasan  and  at  Bucha- 
rest, has  been  inaugurated  with  the  object  of  resisting 
the  aggressions  of  the  Greek  Church,  yet  for  the 
moment,  at  any  rate,  it  has  not,  as  part  of  its  pro- 
gramme, the  formation  of  an  independent  Church.  At 
present  the  principal  object  of  the  Orthodox  League 
is  to  oblige  the  Patriarch  to  allow  at  least  part  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Orthodox  Church  to  be  read  in  Albanian, 
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and  to  press  for  the  use  of  the  Albanian  language  in 
the  Orthodox  schools.  If  these  concessions  are  not 
granted,  and  the  League  is  able  to  maintain  its  exist- 
ence, there  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  the  250,000 
Orthodox  Albanians,  the  majority  of  whom  are  at 
present  much  opposed  to  the  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Church,  may  insist  on  inviting  an  Albanian 
priest,  who  was  ordained  under  Russian  auspices  and 
who  is  at  present  in  America,  to  become  the  head  of 
what  would  probably  eventually  develop  into  a  schis- 
matic  Church  in  Southern  Albania. 

In  order  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  unrest  which 
have  existed  in  Albania  since  1908,  it  is  necessary 
to  look  back  to  some  events  which  actually  preceded 
the  granting  of  the  Constitution.  Prior  to  July,  1908, 
confusion  reigned  supreme  in  Albania.  Whilst  the 
Austrians,  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Bulgarians  were  all 
working  hard  to  further  their  own  interests,  an  Albanian 
national  movement  had  been  set  on  foot.  During  the 
early  months  of  1908,  too,  the  Young  Turks  were 
secretly  preaching  in  favour  of  the  Constitution  in 
Albania — a  district  which  had  always  been  governed 
by  the  worst  class  of  Turkish  officials.  The  European 
Powers  were  at  the  same  time  agitating  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  real  system  of  reform  in  Macedonia. 

For  the  moment,  at  least,  a  common  sentiment  united 
the  Albanians  and  the  Young  Turks — the  horror  of 
reforms  directed  by  foreign  agents  and  introduced  at 
the  instigation  of  the  European  Powers.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  it  was  the  meeting  of  the  Tsar  of 
Russia  with  the  late  King  Edward  at  Reval,  on  June  9th, 
that  decided  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress — 
then  still  a  secret  organisation — to  take  immediate 
action.  During  the  month  of  July,  too,  a  great  gather- 
ing of  some  five  or  six  thousand  Albanians  took  place 
at  Ferisovitch.  This  meeting  was  largely  held  at  the 
instigation  of  Shemshi  Pasha— a  faithful  supporter  of 
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Abdul  Hamid,  who  was  subsequently  murdered  at 
Monastir  while  trying  to  quash  the  "  Young  Turkey  M 
revolution.  These  Albanians,  who  appear  to  have 
assembled  mostly  with  the  object  of  demonstrating 
against  the  introduction  of  reforms  in  Turkey  under 
the  auspices  of  Europe,  telegraphed  to  Uskub  to  invite 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
to  come  out  and  discuss  some  questions  of  local  interest 
with  them.  About  forty  of  these  men  went  by  train 
to  Ferisovitch,  and  persuaded  the  Albanians  to  devote 
their  attention  to  demanding  a  Constitution — the  mean- 
ing of  which  they  did  not  understand.  As  a  result  of  the 
representations  made  by  the  Young  Turks,  the  Albanians 
either  telegraphed  to  the  ex-Sultan  demanding  a  Con- 
stitution or  else  they  addressed  a  telegram  to  his  ex- 
Majesty  on  the  subject  of  reforms,  which  was  altered 
by  the  Young  Turks  from  Uskub  into  a  demand  for 
the  Constitution.  With  whatever  object  the  famous 
telegram  was  actually  dispatched  by  the  Albanians 
themselves,  it  was  the  arrival  of  this  message  from 
Ferisovitch  which  finally  showed  Abdul  Hamid  that 
the  Constitution  must  be  granted. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution,  which 
was  neither  understood  nor  really  accepted  by  the 
Albanians,  and  especially  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ipek-Gusinge-Plava  district,  the  people  awaited  de- 
velopments in  a  state  of  expectancy.  The  news  of  the 
advent  of  the  New  Regime  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
in  Scutari,  where  joyful  celebrations  lasted  for  three 
weeks.  The  Moslems  of  the  north  appear  to  have 
believed  that  constitutional  rule  meant  government  by 
the  Sheri  law,  the  abrogation  of  all  taxes  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Reval  programme.  As  a  result,  whilst 
the  Young  Turks  were  talking  of  equality,  fraternity, 
and  liberty  at  Salonika,  Constantinople,  and  other  im- 
portant centres,  Albanian  gatherings  were  taking  place 
at  Elbasan  and  Tirana,  besides  other  places  in  Albania, 
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with  the  dual  object  of  proclaiming  that  Albanian  Was 
the  official  language  of  Albania,  and  of  insisting  that 
Albanian  books  should  be  distributed  and  that  Albanian 
schools  should  be  opened  in  the  country. 

In  November,  1908,  the  Albanian  leaders  at  Con- 
stantinople, largely  at  the  instigation  of  the  Young 
Turks,  addressed  an  appeal  to  their  compatriots  in 
Albania,  asking  them  to  re-form  the  Albanian  League 
of  1879.  A  certain  number  of  Moslem  Albanians 
joined  the  League,  which  was  inaugurated  to  guard 
against  Turkey  being  the  loser  owing  to  the  annexation 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
The  Government,  too,  when  war  between  Turkey  and 
Austria  or  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  or  perhaps 
both,  seemed  possible,  sent  some  40,000  rifles  into 
Albania,  which  were  distributed  amongst  the  people. 
For  the  moment,  therefore,  in  face  of  the  common 
danger  of  Austrian  aggression  and  of  Bulgarian  ex- 
pansion the  Albanians  and  the  Serbs  lived  together  on 
friendlier  relations  than  they  had  done  for  years. 

Although  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  counter-revolu- 
tion in  Constantinople  in  April,  1909,  the  Moslem 
khojas  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  feelings  of  the  men 
of  Scutari — always  the  most  fanatical  people  in  Albania 
— against  the  Young  Turks,  the  Albanian  mountaineers 
remained  unmoved.  The  men  were  indifferent  to  every- 
thing which  did  not  affect  their  customs  or  infringe 
their  privileges.  In  spite  of  this,  the  execution  of 
certain  Albanians  said  to  have  been  mixed  up  in  this 
counter-revolution,  and  the  deposition  of  the  ex-Sultan 
did  undoubtedly  create  ill-feeling  against  the  Govern- 
ment in  Albania,  and  especially  amongst  the  population 
of  Scutari  and  the  surrounding  district.  In  June,  Bedri 
Pasha,  the  then  Vali  of  Scutari,  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  proceed  with  the  census.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Christians  remained  quiet,  the  Moslems 
at  once  understood  that  the  successful  introduction  of 
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such  a  measure  would  mean  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes,  liability  to  conscription,  and  the  abolition  of  their 
privileges — almost  amounting  to  self-government — with 
which  they  had  been  endowed  under  the  Old  Regime. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution,  Djavid 
Pasha  was  made  Commandant  of  the  Military  Division 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  Mitrovitza.  As  this 
Pasha  had  been  Governor  of  the  district  of  Ipek  but 
three  years  previously,  and  had  then  been  forced  to  fly 
the  country  in  order  to  save  his  life,  it  is  natural  that 
he  was  not  a  popular  person  to  send  to  command  the 
troops  in  an  important  district  of  Albania,  and  further 
it  is  not  surprising  that  his  presence  amongst  them  was 
so  largely  responsible  for  stirring  up  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Northern  Albania  against  the  new  Govern- 
ment. One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  official  was  to  make 
a  demonstration  in  force  against  the  villages  situated 
in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Mitrovitza.  The 
principal  object  of  this  expedition,  which  was  carried 
out  in  November,  1908,  was  to  capture  Isa  Boletin — 
an  important  Albanian  chief — who  had  been  present 
at  the  gathering  at  Ferisovitch,  but  who  had  then 
opposed  the  attitude  of  the  Young  Turks  towards  the 
Albanians.  In  spite  of  the  assertions  made  at  the  time 
that  Isa  Boletin  was  then  captured  by  the  Turks,  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  whilst  the  house  and  farm 
of  this  chief  at  the  village  of  Boletini  were  burnt  by  the 
Young  Turks,  the  owner  himself  only  took  refuge  in 
the  mountains.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Isa  Boletin  not 
only  played  a  prominent  part  in  resisting  the  operations 
which  took  place  against  the  Lyuma  district  in  1909, 
but  was  also  responsible  for  a  large  amount  of  the 
fighting  in  the  Kossovo  vilayet  in    1910. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1909  matters  once  more 
became  unsettled.  Isa  Boletin  had  worked  hard  during 
the  winter  in  order  to  collect  a  force  of  Albanians  at 
the  head  of  whom  to  march  upon  Mitrovitza.    In  March, 
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Djavid  Pasha,  by  advancing  against  the  villages  where 
Isa  Boletin  was  endeavouring  to  organise  his  expedi- 
tion and  by  burning  a  large  number  of  villages  and 
houses,  prevented  the  success  of  this  movement.  In 
a  third  campaign,  which  took  place  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1909,  Djavid  Pasha,  who  was  then 
endowed  with  full  powers  by  the  Turkish  Government, 
attempted  finally  to  subdue  the  Albanians  of  the 
Kossovo  vilayet.  As  a  protest  against  some  of  the 
innovations  which  this  general  tried  to  impose  upon 
the  people,  and  particularly  as  a  demonstration  against 
the  levying  of  a  super-tax  for  educational  and  military 
purposes,  a  large  body  of  Albanians  collected  at 
Ferisovitch.  This  gathering  was  dispersed  by  the  fire 
of  Turkish  artillery.  Desultory  skirmishes  then  took 
place  between  the  Ottoman  troops  and  the  Albanians, 
until,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  Djavid  Pasha 
set  out  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  to  subdue  Lyuma — 
a  village  situated  about  forty  miles  to  the  west  of 
Uskub.  After  the  village  of  Lyuma  had  been  captured, 
fighting  took  place  between  the  Turkish  troops  and 
the  Albanians  in  the  surrounding  district.  Subsequently 
the  Turkish  authorities  confidently  stated  that  the 
Albanian  revolution  had  been  permanently  suppressed. 
I  was  myself  the  recipient  of  these  assurances  from 
officials  of  the  highest  rank  during  my  visit  to  Uskub. 
At  the  end  of  September  Djavid  Pasha,  on  the  pretext 
of  the  approaching  winter  season,  retreated  at  the  head 
of  his  army  to  Mitrovitza. 

During  the  summer  of  1909  two  important  Albanian 

Congresses  were  held,  the  one  at  Elbasan  and  the  other 

at  Dibra.     Whilst  the  meeting  at  Elbasan,  with  which 

I  shall  deal  elsewhere,  was  assembled  in  order  to  enable 

!  the  Albanians  to  discuss  literary  and  educational  ques- 

I  tions,  the  Congress  of  Dibra,  which  took  place  during 

J  July,   was   intended  by  the  members   of  the   Albanian 

;  Committees  to  afford  their  countrymen  the  opportunity 
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of  debating  upon  political  matters  of  importance  from 
an  Albanian  point  of  view.  This  Congress  is  not  only 
of  importance  owing  to  some  of  the  decisions  which 
it  adopted — decisions  which  undoubtedly  prove  that  the 
Albanians  cannot  be  easily  crushed,  but  also  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  treated  by  the  Young 
Turks.  When  the  Young  Turks  heard  that  this  Con- 
gress was  proposed,  they  decided  to  utilise  the  meeting 
to  their  own  advantage.  With  this  object  in  view,  all 
the  communities  of  Macedonia  were  invited  to  send 
representatives  to  the  Congress  at  Dibra.  The  Young 
Turks  themselves  not  only  secured  the  nomination  of  a 
certain  number  of  representatives  under  the  leadership 
of  Niazi  Bey — the  hero  of  Resna — but  they  also  prepared 
a  list  of  resolutions  which  they  intended  should  be 
adopted    by    the    meeting    without   discussion. 

When  the  delegates  arrived  at  Dibra,  as  it  was  found 
that  their  number  was  far  too  large  to  discuss  the 
programme  which  the  Young  Turks  had  drawn  up,  it 
was  agreed  that  eight  representatives  were  to  be  nomi- 
nated as  members  of  an  inner  committee,  to  voice  the 
interests  of  each  of  the  five  Turkish  vilayets  which 
had  sent  deputies  to  the  Congress.  These  forty 
delegates  first  adopted  the  report  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Young  Turks — a  report  which  was,  of 
course,  entirely  favourable  to  the  conduct  of  these 
patriots,  and  subsequently  added  extra  clauses  to  the 
programme  which  clearly  demonstrate  the  feelings  of 
the  Albanians  themselves.  Included  amongst  the  reso- 
lutions thus  adopted  by  the  Congress  were  demands  for 
justice  in  the  law-courts  and  for  the  establishments  of 
proper  schools  in  Albania.  The  delegates,  too,  re- 
quested that  more  power  should  be  given  to  the 
Councils-General  of  each  vilayet  and  that  the  amount 
of  annual  tithe  levied  by  the  Government  should  be 
fixed  upon  the  average  amount  of  tithe  paid  during 
the  last  five  years,  instead  of  being  assessed  annually, 
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as  it  had  been  in  the  past.  Emphasis  was  also  laid 
upon  the  importance  of  building  roads  in  Albania  and 
of  finally  deciding  the  Turko -Montenegrin  frontier.  As 
a  result  of  this  Congress,  owing  to  the  fact  that  as 
far  as  possible  only  the  clauses  of  the  report  favourable 
to  the  Young  Turks  were  published,  quite  a  false  im- 
pression of  the  attitude  of  the  Albanians  towards  the 
New  Regime  was  made  known  to  the  world. 

Before  briefly  describing  what  took  place  in  the 
vilayets  of  Kossovo  and  of  Scutari  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1910,  I  will  shortly  enumerate  the 
principal  reasons  which  were  responsible  for  the  state 
of  unrest  in  Northern  Albania  in  1909,  and  which 
necessitated  the  above-mentioned  indecisive  expedition 
of  Djavid  Pasha.  To  the  same  causes  may  largely  be 
ascribed,  not  only  the  Arnaut  rebellion  of  1910,  but  also 
the  ill-feeling  against  the  Government  which  at  present 
exists  among  the  Gheg  population  of  Northern  Albania. 

The  Turks  are  not  only  attempting  to  insist  upon  the 
payment  of  taxes,  but  are  endeavouring  to  collect  the 
arrears  of  taxation.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Ottoman  authorities  are  certainly  reasonable  in  enforc- 
ing the  collection  of  revenue  throughout  the  country, 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  Albanians,  to  many  of  whom 
the  enforced  payment  of  taxes  means  the  loss  of  one 
of  their  ancient  privileges,  should  expect  some  return  for 
the  money  obtained  from  them.  At  present  not  a 
farthing  has  been  devoted  to  the  construction  of  Public 
Works  in  Albania.  For  example,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Scutari,  the  Young  Turks  have  constructed  a  road 
(horse-track)  to  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill, 
where  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  fortress  to  guard 
against  any  attack  from  the  direction  of  Montenegro. 
Subsequently,  as  a  result  of  an  arrangement  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Montenegrins  concerning  the  frontier 
fortresses,  the  construction  of  the  fort  has  been  aban- 
doned,  and  a   road   which  leads   nowhere   is   the   only 
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thing  in  the  nature  of  Public  Works  which  Scutari  has 
obtained  from  the   New  Regime. 

The  attitude  of  the  Albanians  towards  the  manner 
in  which  the  Young  Turks  are  spending  the  money 
which  they  have  collected,  is  well  expressed  in  some 
remarks  made  by  an  Albanian  to  a  friend  of  mine  after 
a  review  held  at  Scutari  to  commemorate  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the  new  Sultan.  The 
Albanian,  referring  to  the  soldiers,  said:  "Look  at 
them,  the  devils!  that  is  where  the  money  goes. 
They  feed  and  clothe  themselves :  what  have  they  done 
for  Scutari?  Made  an  officers'  club:  nothing  for  the 
land  whatever.  We  used  to  be  robbed  by  one  big  thief, 
now  there  are  a  lot  of  little  ones  who  are  worse."  I 
quote  the  above  remarks,  not  as  the  expression  of  my 
own  views  about  the  Young  Turks,  but  in  order  to 
show  the  regard  in  which  the  reformers  of  the  Empire 
are  held  by  the  people  of  Scutari — probably  the  least 
disloyal  town  in  Albania. 

Another  cause  of  discontent  amongst  the  Albanians 
is  that  the  Government  has  ordered  a  census  to  be  made . 
This  order  is  being  carried  out  piecemeal  as  each  new 
district  is  subdued.  The  Albanians,  who  perhaps 
respect  their  women  even  more  than  most  other 
Moslems,  strongly  resent  being  obliged  to  disclose  the 
names  of  their  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters.  In  addi- 
tion, the  warlike  Arnauts  fully  realise  that  when  a 
correct  census  has  once  been  obtained,  the  Turkish 
Government  will  be  enabled,  not  only  to  gauge  correctly 
the  fighting  strength  of  the  tribesmen,  but  also  to 
summon  the  Albanian  youths  for  conscription.  The 
Northern  Albanians,  so  many  of  whom,  as  I  have 
already  said,  have  in  the  past  been  almost  entirely 
independent  of  the  Sublime  Porte— hold  that  conscrip- 
tion is  contrary  to  the  arrangement  made  between  them 
and  the  old  Government,  and  they  state  that  they  have 
never  accepted  the  new  administration  of  public  affairs. 
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In  spite,  however,  of  the  deep-rooted  Albanian  objec- 
tion to  service  in  the  Turkish  Army,  this  feeling  could 
be  overcome  if  the  people  understood  that  their  military 
obligations  were  to  be  performed  locally,  and  that  a 
conscript  recruited,  for  instance,  in  Scutari  would  not 
be  sent  to  perform  a  large  amount  of  his  military 
service  in  the  Yemen.  I  have  on  many  occasions  been 
personally  informed  by  Albanians  that  they  are  ready 
to  enter  an  army  destined  to  fight  the  Greeks,  Bul- 
garians, Servians,  and  Montenegrins,  because  this  is  to 
protect  their  own  country,  but  that  they  are  not  willing 
to  defend  the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  the  Sultan,  which  the 
Albanians  hold  are  no  concern  of  theirs. 

The  fact  that  the  Turkish  Government  is  attempting  to 
insist  on  the  destruction  of  all  kulehs,  or  fortified  houses, 
and  that  the  Ottoman  authorities  are  trying  to  enforce 
the  surrender  of  arms  in  Albania,  are  matters  which 
are   causing   great    discontent,   especially  amongst   the 
Moslems  of  the  north.     The  Albanian  has  been  accus- 
tomed to   live  in  a  defensible  house,   and  has  always 
possessed  his  rifle,  which  he  strongly  objects  to  giving 
up,  especially  until  he  is  secure  against  the  robbery  or 
raids   made   across   the   border  by   the    inhabitants    of 
neighbouring  States.     The  question  of  disarming  certain 
of  the   Christian  tribes  even  in  principle  is  a  difficult 
one,  as  they  hold  all  the  country  bordering  upon  the 
Montenegrin  frontier — a  line  which  for  years  has  always 
been  so  ill-defined.     If  these  border  tribes  be  disarmed, 
there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  warlike  Montene- 
grins from  raiding  Turkish  territory,  whilst  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  be  allowed  to  retain  their  arms,  all 
the  other  tribes  will  naturally  expect  similar  treatment. 
If,  too,  these  tribesmen  are  allowed  to  remain  armed, 
it  will  raise  the  question  amongst  the   "  Faithful  "  as 
to  whether  Moslems  should  be  disarmed  whilst  Chris- 
tians are  allowed  to  keep  their  weapons.      The   diffi- 
culty of  the   situation  has  not   been   lessened   by   the 
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distribution  of  the  40,000  rifles  which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  were  sent  from  Constantinople  to  Albania  during 
the  winter  of  1908-9. 

The  above-mentioned  causes,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  expeditions  of  Djavid  Pasha  are  said  to 
have  been  carried  out  in  1909,  left  embers  of  discontent 
which  only  required  a  spark  to  rekindle  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  amongst  the  Northern  Albanians.  That  spark 
was  furnished  early  in  April,  19 10,  by  Mazhar  Bey, 
the  Vali  of  Uskub— himself  an  energetic  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  who,  after 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Central  Government,  im- 
posed an  "  Octroi,"  which,  of  course,  affected  the 
country  people  who  brought  goods  to  market.  These 
people  not  unnaturally  resented  the  burden  of  any  extra 
taxes,  especially  as  the  proceeds  of  the  "  Octroi  "  thus 
enforced  by  Mazhar  Bey  were  destined  to  be  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  the  towns,  about  the  condition 
of  which  the  Albanians  cared  less  than  nothing. 

I  will  not  burden  my  readers  with  the  details  of  the 
operations  and  the  names  of  all  the  villages  and  districts 
which  were  visited  by  the  Turkish  troops  during  their 
advance  upon  Scutari  across  Northern  Albania.  Suffi- 
cient is  it  to  give  the  briefest  outline  of  the  operations 
during  which  a  large  portion  of  Northern  Albania  was 
at  least  temporarily  subdued  by  a  number  of  mobile 
columns  moving  in  all  directions.  The  insurrectionary 
movement  began  early  in  April,  at  Prishtina,  where 
the  Albanians  to  the  number  of  several  thousand 
attacked  the  Turkish  garrison  and  captured  two  guns, 
one  of  which  was  subsequently  returned.  In  the  middle 
of  April,  Shevket  Tourgout  Pasha  arrived  at  Ferisovitch 
to  take  over  the  command  of  a  mixed  force  at  that  time 
amounting  to  1 7,000  men,  but  subsequently  increased  by 
various  reinforcements.  Half  this  army  for  the  moment 
remained  at  Ferisovitch,  whilst  the  other  half  occupied 
Prishtina,  and  subdued  the  surrounding   district. 
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A  small  force  which  was  sent  from  Ferisovitch  to 
Prizren  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Shevket 
Tourgout  Pasha  was  unexpectedly  attacked  near  the 
Tchernalova  Pass,  and  had  to  be  extricated  from  its 
difficulties  by  reinforcements  sent  from  headquarters. 
During  the  time  that  had  necessarily  to  elapse  before 
a  strong  force  could  be  sent  to  capture  Prizren  the 
Albanians  occupied  the  Katchanik  Pass,  through  which 
the  railway  runs  from  Uskub  to  Ferisovitch.  This  un- 
expected movement  on  the  part  of  the  Albanians  of  the 
Morava  district  compelled  the  Turks  to  lose  time  in 
order  to  reopen  their  line  of  communications  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  reinforcements  to  be  sent  up  from 
Salonika  into  Albania. 

After  the  Katchanik  Pass  had  been  cleared  of  rebels, 
the  first  objective  of  the  Turkish  Commander-in-Chief 
was  to  force  his  way  to  Prizren,  which  was  finally 
occupied  by  Turkish  troops  who  had  advanced  in  three 
parallel  columns  about  the  middle  of  May.  Although 
the  towns  of  Djakova  and  Ipek  were  entered  without 
resistance,  the  opposition  that  was  offered  to  the 
Ottoman  advance,  and  which  met  the  various  mobile 
columns  which  were  sent  from  headquarters  to  estab- 
lish order  in  Northern  Albania,  can  easily  be  understood 
from  the  fact  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  but 
four  or  five  days'  journey  from  Uskub  to  Scutari,  whilst 
the  Turkish  Army,  although  it  followed  the  Prizren 
trade  route,  took  nearly  four  months  to  get  through. 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  Ottoman 
advance  was  made  by  way  of  Puka,  where  there  was 
always  a  small  Turkish  outpost,  the  army  did  not 
operate  against  the  Mati  tribe  nor  enter  the  Malizi  and 
Luria  districts.  The  territory  of  the  Mirdites— an 
important  Christian  tribe  which  had  not  revolted — was 
passed  through  without  any  fighting,  but  obstacles  were 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  advance  of  the  troops  by  the 
men  of  Shala  (a  warlike  tribe),  who  cut  down  timber 
in  order  to  barricade  the  narrow  passes. 
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On   July    24th  the   first   detachment   of   the   Turkish 
Army  reached  Scutari.     As  soon  as  the  troops  arrived 
the  cavalry  charged  the  populace.     Although  the  towns- 
people offered  no  resistance,  and  although  not  a  shot 
was  fired,  the  troops  proceeded  to  snatch  the  revolvers 
even  from  the  belts  of  the  men  who  carried  them.     Not 
only  were  ordinary  people  divested  of  their  weapons,  but 
so  little  did  the  military  commanders  know  about  the 
town    that    they    forcibly    disarmed    the    Sergherde — a 
Moslem  official,  appointed  by  the  Turkish  Government, 
who  is  president  of  a  mixed  council  which  represents 
in  Scutari  the  interests  of  the  tribes  which  live  in  the 
district  to  the  north-east  of  that  town.     After  the  arrival 
at    Scutari,    on    July    25th,   of   three    more    battalions, 
orders  were  issued  that  all  arms  were  to  be  given  up 
at  once,  and  a  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed — a  declara- 
tion which  meant  that  nobody  was  henceforth  allowed 
to   go   beyond   his   house  after   sunset.      The    Moslem' 
inhabitants  of  Scutari  at  once  surrendered  arms  of  a 
kind  in  large  quantities,  and  the  Christians,  apparently 
quite  pleased  at  the  discomfiture  of  their  Mohammedan 
fellow-countrymen,    gave    up    such    as   they    possessed. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  on  the  plains  surround- 
ing Scutari  also  surrendered  their  arms,  being  rewarded 
for  thus   doing  by  having  their  pack-horses   comman- 
deered by  the  troops.     However  long  these  animals  were 
kept    the    owner    only    received    a    sum    approximately 
amounting    to    three    shillings    and  fourpence.      Cattle 
were  bought  at  the  Army's  own  price. 

The  manner  in  which  the  operations  of  Djavid  Pasha 
were  conducted,  and  many  of  the  events  which  took  place 
during  the  Ottoman  advance  across  Albania,  have  stirred 
up  ill-feeling  amongst  the  Albanians,  which  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  Young  Turks  to  remove.  I  have  talked 
with  influential  Albanians,  whose  attitude  towards  the 
New  Regime  is  most  reasonable  and  moderate,  who 
have  informed  me  that  the  Turkish  Government,  through 
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le  emissaries  whom  it  has  sent  to  subdue  Northern 
Albania,  has  behaved  in  a  barbarous  manner  under 
the  pretext  of  endeavouring  to  re-establish  order  in 
the  country.  Houses,  and  whole  villages,  have  been 
burned,  often  as  a  punishment  to  men  who  were  not 
even  in  the  villages,  and  whose  whereabouts,  although 
they  were  said  to  be  in  rebellion  against  the  Turkish 
Government,  were  in  reality  uncertain.  The  Albanians, 
I  think  not  unnaturally,  hold  that  people  who>  decline  to 
pay  taxes — especially  taxes  in  exchange  for  the  payment 
of  which  they  see  no  return — should  not  be  killed,  but 
that  they  should  be  meted  out  punishment  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  rules  of  justice  as  practised  in  con- 
stitutional countries. 

In  order  to  enable  my  readers  to  gain  some  insight 
into  the  attitude  of  the  Ottoman  Government  towards  the 
Albanians,  I  propose  to  give  one  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Turkish  operations  in  Albania  were  carried 
out,  and  to  recount  another  event  which  demonstrates 
the  standard  of  justice  which  exists  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Scutari.  The  details,  in  both  cases,  were 
not  only  brought  to  my  notice  by  people  in  whom  I 
have  every  reason  to  place  confidence,  but  they  are 
typical  of  many  others  in  Turkey,  which  I  have  actually 
investigated  on  the  spot. 

The  first  episode  occurred  in  Nikaj — the  district  of 
a  Christian  tribe.  After  a  parley,  about  half  the  tribe 
consented  to  surrender  their  arms.  Much  against  the 
wish  of  the  Franciscan  priest,  who  told  the  Turkish 
authorities  that  he  alone  could  not  be  responsible  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  weapons,  the  surrendered  rifles 
were  stacked  in  the  Christian  church.  When  the 
troops  withdrew,  the  mountaineers,  spurred  on  by  the 
members  of  the  tribe  who  had  not  surrendered  their 
arms,  raided  the  church  and  retook  the  weapons.  The 
soldiers,  who  had  only  temporarily  withdrawn,  returned 
and  flogged  the  priest. 
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Not  far  from  Scutari  a  man  who  recently  died  left 
no  heir.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  property  of  the 
deceased  would  legally  pass  to  the  Government.  In 
due  course  a  town  crier  was  sent  round  to  offer  the 
estate  in  question  for  sale.  A  customer  was,  found,  who 
bought  and  paid  for  the  land.  Subsequently  a  near 
relative  of  the  dead  man  made  his  appearance  and 
claimed  his  property.  The  purchaser  at  once  signified 
his  willingness  to  vacate  the  domain,  provided  the 
purchase  money  was  refunded  to  him.  Finally  the 
Government  ordered  the  man  to  leave  the  house,  and 
because  he  was  reluctant  put  him  in  prison.  Although 
the  prisoner  was  subsequently  set  free,  and  although  the 
claim  of  the  relative  was  correct,  the  buyer  did  not 
receive  a  penny  of  money  to  make  up  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  land,  which  he  at  least  was  entitled  to  think 
that  he  had  legally  purchased. 

The  fact  that  the  operations  in  Northern  Albania 
during  the  summer  of  1910  were  at  least  partially 
successful,  clearly  proves  the  weakness  of  a  State  united 
in  a  common  object,  but  being  without  a  strong  leader. 
Although  both  Moslem  and  Christian  Albanians  of  the 
north  are  fine  fighting  men,  and  although  both  were 
certain  that  they  did  not  want  the  Turks,  yet, 
owing  to  their  want  of  organisation,  and  dislike  of  one 
another,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  Turks  they  have 
got.  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  Christians 
did  not  join  the  Moslems  against  the  Government, 
largely  because  they  expected  one  of  the  Great  Powers 
— probably  Austria — would  intervene.  In  some  of  the 
more  out-of-the-way  places,  it  is  said  that  the  men  of 
the  Turkish  Army,  with  their  new  uniforms  and  caps, 
were  actually  believed  by  the  people  to  be  a  European 
army  advancing  with  the  sanction  of  the  Powers. 

Not  only  the  religious  differences,  but  also  the  tribal 
system  has  been  fatal  to  any  determined  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Albanians.     Each  tribe  has  fought,  and 
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probably  will  fight  separately,  to  defend  its  own  land 
or  its  own  rights.  If  you  ask  in  Albania  why  certain 
people  have  not  gone  out  to  fight,  you  are  informed 
with  surprise,  "  Oh,  they  have  not  been  attacked,  and 
they  must  wait  to  defend  their  own  land."  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  common  misfortune  may  weld 
the  Moslems  and  the  Christians  together,  yet  the  danger 
from  the  civilisation  point  of  view  is,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  great  Moslem  propaganda  will  be  in- 
augurated. The  success  of  this  propaganda  will  be 
increased  by  a  large  amount  of  backsliding  to  Islam 
if  Austria  decides  that  it  is  not  worth  her  while  to 
spend  as  much  money  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  she  has  done  in  the  past. 

Although  the  Albanians  are  all  one  people,  yet  the 
situation  in  the  south  is  very  different  from  that  in 
the  north.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  men  of  the 
south  have  certainly  sympathised  with  the  people  of  the 
north  in  resisting  the  abrogation  of  their  privileges, 
yet  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  local  insurrections 
they  have  not  attempted,  by  any  acts  of  rebellion,  to 
turn  the  Albanian  movement  in  the  Kossovo  vilayet  into 
a  general  rising,  extending  from  end  to  end  of  Albania. 
The  Southerners,  who  are  not  only  better  educated  but 
also  more  united  than  the  Ghegs  of  the  north,  seem  to 
feel  that  the  imposition  of  an  "  Octroi,"  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  arms,  are  more  or  less  questions  of  local 
interest.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  Ghegs  have  been  openly 
resisting  the  annulment  of  their  privileges,  the  Tosks 
have  been  sullenly  resenting  the  conduct  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  promised  to  its  citizens  equality,  liberty, 
and  justice,  but  which  has  consistently  objected  to  the 
improvement  of  education  and  to  the  teaching  of 
Albanian  in  the  schools.  The  imposition  of  the 
Brigandage  Law,  and  the  establishment  of  courts -martial 
— matters  which  I  have  alluded  to  already — have,  too, 
not  been  without  their  effect  upon  the  people  of 
Southern  Albania. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  political  or  religious 
differences  which  have  divided  the  Albanians  in  the 
past,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Ghegs  of  the 
north  are  only  just  beginning  to  realise  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  it  is  the 
desire  to  improve  their  education,  to  make  use  of  their 
own  mother  tongue,  and  to  write  Albanian  with  the 
national  or  Latin  characters,  which  is  finally  destined 
to   unite   the   Albanians   against   all  antagonists. 

The  Albanian  language,  which  is  held  by  most 
authorities  to  be  of  Aryan  origin,  probably  formed  the 
original  speech  of  the  people  of  the  whole  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  Although  the  groundwork  and  grammar  of 
the  language  spoken  throughout  Albania  are  supposed  to 
be  Indo-European,  yet  as  a  large  number  of  words 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Turkish,  Latin,  Greek, 
Slav,  and  Italian  tongues,  the  dialects  of  modern 
Albanian  as  spoken  in  the  various  districts  are  very 
different.  The  people  of  each  region  have  borrowed 
words  from  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  the  nearest.  Thus  a  Gheg  of  the  south  makes  use  of 
many  more  Greek  words  than  a  Tosk  of  the  north,  whom1 
he  would  only  understand  with  difficulty.  The  fact, 
too,  that  Albanian  was  only  reduced  to  writing  in  com- 
paratively modern  times,  and  that  no  general  form  of 
alphabet  was  decided  upon  until  after  the  advent  of  the 
Constitution,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  differences 
of  dialect  which  exist  to-day. 

Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  Albanians  wanting  to  read  or  write 
their  own  language.  When  a  man  desired  to  com- 
municate with  a  friend  in  another  part  of  the  country, 
a  professional  Turkish  letter-writer  or  a  semi -educated 
priest  of  the  Orthodox  Church  could  always  be  found 
to  indite  the  letter.  The  earliest  books  which  contain 
printed  examples  of  Albanian  were  published  during 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.     These  volumes 
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consisted  of  a  religious  work,  published  at  Venice,  and 
of  a  dictionary,  which  contained  examples  of  the  lan- 
guage. Later  on,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Theodore  of  Elbasan  did  much  to  assist  in 
the  improvement  of  the  Albanian  language,  by  pro- 
ducing a  dictionary.  The  Catholic  clergy,  too,  furthered 
the  language  movement  by  providing  the  people  with 
books,  many  of  which  were  published  in  Scutari  by  the 
Jesuits,  who,  as  I  have  already  said,  began  their  work 
in  Albania  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  it  is  largely  due  to  the  religious  work  undertaken 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  that  the  people 
have  been  provided  with  literature  printed  in  Albanian, 
I  propose  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  publica- 
tions of  that  Society  issued  since  1824.  Prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  Constitution  there  were  printed  editions 
of  the  Scriptures  in  ^ve  different  Albanian  dialects — 
Calabrian  and  Sicilian  (for  the  use  of  the  Albanians  in 
Calabria  and  Sicily),  Gheg,  Gheg  of  Scutari,  and  Tosk. 
The  books  published  in  the  first  four  of  these  dialects 
were  usually  printed  in  Latin  characters,  with  a  few 
minor  alterations  to  convey  certain  sounds  necessary  in 
Albanian,  whilst  those  issued  for  the  Tosks  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Greek  characters,  with  certain  modifications. 
In  addition,  whilst  some  publications  were  printed  in 
parallel  columns  for  the  Tosks  and  Ghegs,  in  1889 
certain  parts  of  the  Bible  were  published  at  Bucharest 
in  what  were,  even  at  that  time,  known  as  the  national 
characters. 

As  early  as  1824  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was 
translated  by  Evangeles  Mexicos,  and  revised  by  Arch- 
bishop Gregory  of  Eubcea.  These  translations  were 
printed  in  modern  Greek  and  in  Tosk;  Albanian  at  Corfu, 
by  the  Ionian  Bible  Society — a  Society  promoted  and 
subsidised  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Three  years  later  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was 
published  under  the   same   auspices   in  the   same   Ian- 
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guages,  but  on  this  occasion  the  modified  Greek  alphabet 
— used  in  printing  the  Tosk  edition — was  included  in 
each  volume  in  order  to  enable  the  illiterate  people  to 
read  its  contents.  Between  the  years  i860  and  1870 
large  portions  of  the  Bible  were  translated  by  Constan- 
tine  Christophorides — an  Albanian.  As  a  result  of  the 
work  of  this  patriot,  to  whom  the  people  owe  so  much 
for  the  part  which  he  played  in  the  development  of 
Albanian  culture,  in  1866  a  volume  containing  the  Four 
Gospels,  the  Book  of  the  Acts,  and  an  alphabet,  was 
published  for  the  Ghegs  in  the  Latin  characters,  with 
certain  minor  alterations.  This  publication  was  fol- 
lowed by  others,  printed  in  Constantinople,  between  the 
years  1868  and  1879.  Both  the  editions  thus  published 
in  the  Greek  characters  for  the  people  of  the  south, 
and  those  printed  in  the  modified  Latin  letters  for  the 
Albanians  of  the  north,  again  contained  an  alphabet 
designed  to  assist  readers  in  their  study  of  the  Albanian 
language. 

In  1889,  as  a  result  of  the  request  of  an  Albanian 
Committee,  composed  of  both  Moslems  and  Christians 
(principally  Moslems),  who  met  at  Constantinople  be- 
tween the  years  1877  and  1879  f°r  tne  purpose  of 
discussing  the  development  of  Albanian  literature,  the 
Book  of  Genesis  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  were 
published  at  Bucharest.  These  books,  which  were  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Gerasim  Kyrias — a  patriotic 
Albanian  who  had  studied  at  Samakov — were  printed 
in  the  new  or  national  characters  {i.e.,  the  Roman 
alphabet  with  modifications)  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Committee  in  1879.  So  strong,  however,  was 
the  Turkish  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  these  charac- 
ters, that  various  publications  subsequently  made  were 
not  allowed  to  be  printed  in  them.  After  the  advent 
of  the  Constitution  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
publication  at  Monastir  of  the  Four  Gospels,  printed  in 
the   characters    adopted   at   the    Congress   of    Elbasan. 
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Before,  however,  the  printing  of  this  edition  had  been 
completed  at  the  Bashkim  Club,  at  Monastir,  all 
Albanian  printing  presses  were  closed  by  order  of  the 
Government. 

Under  the  Old  Regime  Turkish  Primary  and 
Secondary  schools  existed  in  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant towns  in  Albania,  and  boys  were  taught  to  read 
the  Koran  at  the  mosques.  The  education  of  the  people, 
as  I  have  already  described,  was  also  furthered  by 
schools  established  under  the  protection  of  Austria  and 
of  Italy.  Before  1908,  it  was,  however,  the  Orthodox 
Church  that  had  been  mainly  responsible  for  improving 
the  education  of  the  people — specially  in  the  south — 
by  means  of  schools  opened  and  maintained  under  the 
! privileges  enjoyed  by   the   Greek   Patriarchate. 

Prior  to  the  re -establishment  of  the  Constitution 
|  every  obstacle  was  placed  in  the  way  of  the  development 
of  education  in  Albania  by  the  Albanians  themselves. 
iThe  Turks  always  bitterly  opposed  the  establishment 
of  Albanian  schools,  which  they  foresaw  were  destined 
sooner  or  later  to  unite  the  followers  of  three  great 
religions  in  a  common  cause — the  improvement  of 
education  by  secular  rather  than  by  religious  instruction. 
So  strong  was  the  Turkish  opposition  to  the  Albanian 
ieducational  movement,  that  at  the  time  of  the  advent 
of  the  Constitution  only  one  Albanian  school  remained 
iopen.  This  institution  was  founded  in  1891  by  Gerasim 
and  Sevasti  Kyrias  at  Korcha,  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating Albanian  girls.  This  school,  to  which  Moslems 
iwere  not  allowed  to  send  their  children,  only  outlived 
the  tyranny  of  Abdul  Hamid  owing  to  the  energy  of 
Vliss  Sevasti  Kyrias — the  devoted  founder  and  director 
Df  the  establishment.  Although  Miss  Kyrias  may  not 
lave  been  able  to  accomplish  all  that  she  desired  at 
Korcha,  yet  her  establishment  was  certainly  more 
fortunate  than  the  Secondary  school  for  boys  opened 
n  the  same  town  in  1884.     After  lingering  on  in  face 
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of  the  oppression  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  in 
spite  of  the  persecution  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  this 
institution  was  finally  closed  in  1902,  as  a  result  of  the 
arrest  of  its  two  founders,  who  had  worked  for  eighteen 
years  to  improve  the  education  of  the  Albanian  people. 

The  educational  question  in  Albania  may  now  be 
divided  into  two  parts — a  discussion  as  to  the  characters 
in  which  the  language  is  to  be  written,  and  a  dispute 
as  to  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  Albanian  is 
to  be  employed  or  taught  in  the  different  schools  which 
exist  in  the  provinces  in  which  the  gallant  Arnauts  reside. 

Although  before  the  advent  of  the  Constitution 
various  attempts  were  made  to  draw  up  an  alphabet 
of  so-called  national  characters,  and  although,  as  Ij 
have  already  explained,  a  few  books  printed  in  them1 
were  published  at  Rome,  Sofia,  and  Bucharest,  yetj 
for  all  practical  purposes  prior  to  1908  the  Albanian! 
language  was  written  by  the  Ghegs  with  the  Latin 
characters  and  by  the  Tosks  with  the  Greek  alphabet. 

As  a  result  of  the  Young  Turk  revolution,  an  im- 
portant Albanian  Congress— the  first  that  had  been 
permitted  by  the  Turks — was  held  at  Monastir  in! 
November,  1908.  The  principal  objects  of  the  gather- 
ing were  to  discuss  the  alphabet  and  educational 
questions  in  Albania.  After  sittings  which  lasted  for 
more  than  a  week,  the  Committee  decided  to  adopt  the 
Latin  alphabet  as  a  basis  for  the  Albanian  national 
characters,  and  to  adapt  every  letter  to  suit  the  phonetic 
sounds  of  the  language.  The  value  of  each  letter  was 
carefully  considered,  and  where  the  Latin  symbols  were 
found  to  be  inadequate  the  remaining  sounds  were 
provided  by  the  union  of  two  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  amended  alphabet,  accompanied  by  the  Greek 
letters,  was  appended  to  the  report  drawn  up  by  the 
members  of  the  Congress.  The  intention  of  the  dele- 
gates, in  including  the  Greek  alphabet,  was  to  grant  a 
concession  to  the  advocates  of  Tosk  Albanian,  which. 
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it  was  suggested,  might  for  the  present  still  be  used  in 
the  south  should  the  people  insist  on  following  such  a 
course,  which,  however,  was  greatly  discouraged  by 
the  members  of  the  Congress.  In  addition  to  adopting 
the  above  report,  the  Congress  passed  a  resolution  that 
all  Albanian  clubs  and  societies  should  send  a  report 
to  the  Bashkim  Club  at  Monastir,  with  the  object  of 
enabling  that  association  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  work 
which  was  being  carried  out  in  Albania.  In  September, 
1909,  a  second  Congress,  held  at  Elbasan — perhaps  the 
most  important  town  in  Albania — confirmed  the  decisions 
of  the  Congress  of  Monastir,  and  also  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  realisation  of  certain  sections  of  the 
programme  to  which  I  shall  allude  below. 

The  object  of  the  Albanians  in  wishing  to  adopt  the 
Latin,  or  national,  characters,  and  in  objecting  to  the 
Arabic  alphabet,  is  twofold  :  in  the  first  place  they  are 
more  easily  learnt  by  the  people,  and  in  the  second 
they  are  more  suitable  for  expressing  the  language. 
The  Turks,  on  their  part,  have  a  deep-rooted  objection 
to  the  employment  of  the  Latin  characters  in  Albania, 
not  only  because  this  system  of  writing  and  reading  will 
eventually  tend  to  unite  the  tribes  and  districts  by  a 
literature  which  is  common  to  all,  but  because  it  will 
make  it  possible  for  Albanian  books  to  be  printed  in 
Europe.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Arabic  characters 
could  be  enforced,  the  Ottoman  authorities  fully  realise 
that  a  much  greater  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
providing  the  means  of  educating  and  developing  the 
mental  capacities  of  the   Albanian  people. 

Although  Turkish  opposition  to  the  Latin,  or  national, 
characters  was  officially  withdrawn  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  yet  there  is  ample  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Turks  are  trying  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  Latin  alphabet,  by  endeavouring  to  induce  the 
Mohammedan  Albanians  to  believe  that  the  Arabic 
characters  are  sacred.     Meetings  have  been  held  in  the 
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mosques,  in  order  to  encourage  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Albanians,  by  stating  that  the  schools,  the  language,  and 
the  national  characters  are  dangerous  to  the  Moslem 
religion.  Endeavours  have  been  made  to  convince  the 
people  that  the  Koran  must  be  read  and  printed  only 
with  the  sacred  Arabic  letters,  and  that  those  letters 
must  be  adopted  by  those  who  wish  to  remain  loyal 
to  the  Faith.  Although  all  Moslems  were  invited  to 
attend  these  demonstrations,  and  to  sign  their  names  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Arabic  letters,  yet  as  the 
Albanians  are  not  religiously  fanatical,  these  endeavours 
on  the  part  of  the  Turks  have,  up  to  the  present  at 
least,  proved  an  almost  entire  failure. 

Not  only  have  the  meetings  inaugurated  by  the  Turks 
in  Albania  proved  a  fiasco,  but  so  strong  is  the  Albanian 
sentiment  in  favour  of  education  that  men  of  all  classes, 
both  Moslems  and  Christians,  have  held  meetings  to 
protest  against  the  unjust  measures  which  they  feel 
have  been  taken  by  the  Government  against  their 
language  and  against  the  development  of  their  educa- 
tion. At  Elbasan  7,000  Albanians  gathered  together, 
declaring  themselves  ready  to  protect  their  language!; 
with  their  lives.  In  spite,  too,  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Government,  a  great  demonstration  of  Albanians, 
attended  by  numerous  representatives  from  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  was  held  at  Korcha  during  February, 
1 9 10.  Those  present  at  this  meeting,  which  was  opened 
by  a  prayer  recited  by  a  Moslem  khoja,  unanimousl> 
voted  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Latin  characters, 
for  writing  Albanian — letters  which  the  delegates  agreed 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  religion,  and  which 
carry  with  them  no  hindrance  to  it  whatever. 

In  addition  to  the  Greek  and  various  foreign  educa- 
tional establishments  which  exist  in  Albania,  the  schooh 
of  the  country  are  now  made  up  of  those  financed  b) 
the  State  (a  few  of  which  I  have  already  explainer 
existed  before  the  Constitution),   and  of  the  Albania! 
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schools,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  that  at 
Korcha,  have  been  established  since  the  Constitution. 
At  the  present  time  the  Turkish  schools  may  be  divided 
into  three  more  or  less  distinct  classes — Primary, 
Secondary,  and  Higher  Secondary  schools.  In  the 
Primary  schools  the  Turks  at  first  endeavoured  to  make 
Turkish  the  only  language  of  the  school.  Great  diffi- 
culty was  found  in  doing  this,  as  many  of  the  professors 
did  not  know  Turkish,  and  hardly  any  of  the  pupils 
understood  it.  In  the  Secondary  and  Higher  Secondary 
schools  the  Ottoman  authorities  desire  to  make 
Turkish  the  language  of  the  school,  and  to  teach 
Albanian  as  a  foreign  tongue.  The  Albanians  argue 
that  in  the  Primary  schools  tuition  should  be  carried 
out  in  Albanian,  and  urge  that  in  all  cases  Albanian 
should  be  the  language  of  the  school,  but  at  the  same 
time  signify  their  willingness  that  in  all  schools  the 
children  should  be  taught  Turkish. 

Where  Albanian  is  being  taught  in  the  national 
schools,  the  Turks  are  endeavouring  to  insist  on  writing 
and  reading  being  carried  out  with  Arabic  characters. 
So  strong  is  the  Albanian  feeling  against  this  innova- 
tion that  in  at  least  one  school  the  pupils  tore  up  the 
books  written  with  the  detested  characters.  At  Korcha, 
which  has  always  been  and  still  is  acknowledged  as  an 
educational  centre  for  all  Albania,  thirty-eight  students 
left  one  of  the  higher  State  colleges  and  went  to  the 
Albanian  club  school  as  a  protest  against  the  enforcement 
of  the  Arabic  alphabet.  The  example  of  these  students 
was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  a  majority  of  the 
boys  attending  the  local  Turkish  preparatory  school. 

During  the  first  eighteen  months  after  the  advent 
of  the  New  Regime  the  Turks  offered  little  open  resist- 
ance to  the  Albanian  schools  founded  since  the 
Constitution.  These  establishments,  of  which  there 
were  between  ten  and  fifteen  when  I  left  Turkey,  were 
supported    by    voluntary    subscriptions    contributed    by 
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Albanians  belonging  to  all  stations  in  life.  Not  only 
is  the  reality  of  the  movement  proved  by  the  fact  that' 
£T7oo  was  collected  during  the  Congress  held  at 
Elbasan,  but  while  I  was  in  Turkey  I  actually  saw  the 
list  of  subscribers — engineers,  workmen,  officials  resident 
in  Damascus — who  forwarded  a  sum  of  £T20  through 
the  medium  of  an  Albanian  paper  published  at  Salonika. 

In  order  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
educated  young  men  to  occupy  the  position  of  teachers, 
in  the  Albanian  schools,  an  important  educational 
establishment  was  opened  at  Elbasan.  The  course  at 
this  school,  which  early  in  1910  possessed  some  fifty 
pupils,  is  supposed  to  last  six  years,  and  is  taken  by 
young  Albanians  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  fact  that  this  Normal  school  possessed 
some  fifty  pupils  when  it  had  only  been  open  for  the 
short  period  of  a  few  months — it  was  established  subse- 
quent to  the  Congress  held  at  Elbasan  in  September, 
1909 — proves  the  strength  of  the  educational  move- 
ment in  Albania.  So  strong,  indeed,  is  this  movement 
that  its  promoters  anticipate  that  as  a  result  of  their 
efforts  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  Albanian  population  will, 
in  a  few  years,  be  able  to  read  their  own  language.* 

For  months  the  Albanian  cause  was  supported  by  at 
least  seven  newspapers  which  were  published  respec- 
tively at  Salonika,  Monastir,  Yanina,  and  Korcha, 
besides  one  journal  printed  in  America  under  the  super- 
vision of  Faik  Bey  Konitza,  and  now  forbidden  entrance 
into  Turkey.  Whilst  one  of  the  papers  which  appeared 
at  Salonika  was  a  review,  edited  by  Midhat  Bey,  who 
was  president  of  the  Congress  held  at  Monastir  in  1908, 
another  paper,  published  at  Korcha,  was  the  organ  of 
the  Orthodox  League.  The  Albanian  cause,  too,  was 
greatly  furthered  by  the  Albanian  clubs,  the  chief  of 
which — known  as  the  Bashkim  Club — was  at  Monastir. 
In  spite  of  the  law  passed  by  the  Turkish  Chamber  in 
August,    1909,  which  forbids  the  existence  of  political 
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clubs  established  on  a  nationalistic  basis,  the  Albanians, 
by  means  of  declaring  that  their  clubs  were  not  existing 
with  political  or  nationalistic  objects,  managed  for  many 
months  to  prevent  these  institutions  being  closed  by  law. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Moslem  Albanians 
(except  the  people  of  Scutari)  certainly  appear  to 
want  autonomy,  yet  the  above  observations  will  be 
sufficient  to  prove  that  a  very  limited  form  of  local 
government  under  the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  if  accom- 
panied by  fair  treatment,  will  be  better  for  the  people 
of  Albania  than  a  weak  autonomy.  The  Albanians  are 
not  reactionaries,  and  they  detested  the  Old  Regime,  but 
they  consider  that  the  Young  Turks  have  no  right  to 
break  the  contract  made  with  them  by  the  Old  Turks, 
under  which  at  least  large  portions  of  Albania  almost 
entirely  managed  its  own  affairs.  The  Turks,  instead  of 
making  terms  with  the  Albanians,  who  have  been  and  are 
perfectly  open  to  accept  reasonable  conditions,  entered 
upon  the  new  era  with  a  system  of  bullying  and  deception. 

Although  the  insurrection  in  Northern  Albania  is 
said  to  be  at  an  end,  and  although  the  Albanians  of 
the  south  have  not  at  present  risen  against  the  Govern- 
ment, yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Young  Turks 
are  more  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  Albanian  Question. 
Whilst  a  well-governed  Albania  would  be  to  Turkey 
a  precious  reserve  of  men,  this  tract  of  country,  if 
badly  administered,  will  remain  an  obstacle  in  sur- 
mounting which  the  Young  Turks  may  yet  be  doomed 
to  encounter  disaster.  By  conciliating  these  warriors, 
instead  of  by  endeavouring  to  denationalise  them,  the 
Young  Turks  will  not  only  be  assured  of  the  support  of 
a  race  who  will  form'  an  invaluable  bulwark  against  the 
encroachment  of  more  than  one  influence  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  development  of  a  strong  Turkey,  but 
they  will  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  people  whose  help 
will  be  invaluable  to  them  as  each  new  internal  pr 
external  crisis  arises. 


IV 
THE   ARMENIAN    MASSACRES   OF  APRIL,    1909 

General  remarks  concerning  the  Armenians — Former  massacres — 
Description  of  Adana — The  first  massacre  in  Adana — The  second 
massacre  in  Adana — Relief  work. 

My  readers  who  have  scanned  the  contents  pages  of 
this  book  before  dipping  into  the  following  chapters, 
which  I  have  devoted  tq  a  brief  account  of  the  Armenian 
massacres  of  1909,  may  have  expected  to  find 
enumerated  a  series  of  horrors  which  undoubtedly 
accompanied  the  massacre  in  the  district  of  Adana. 
Although  the  particulars  of  the  outrage  are,  indeed, 
more  horrible  than  almost  any  Englishman  who  has 
not  visited  a  massacre  area  can  imagine,  yet  I  do  not 
feel  that  any  good  object  can  now  be  attained  by  re- 
counting in  detail  the  brutal  manner  in  which  thousands 
of  Christians  were  murdered.  In  attempting,  therefore, 
to  give  a  clear,  brief,  and  unbiassed  general  narrative 
of  what  took  place  in  the  vilayets  of  Adana  and  Aleppo, 
I  must  ask  those  who  read  these  pages  to  understand 
that  I  am  obliged  to  omit  many  facts  concerning  the 
tragedy  which  are  quite  unprintable,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  consider  me  as  a  traveller  who  likes  the  Turks, 
and  more  especially  the  Osmanli  who  inhabits  the 
interior  of  the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

The    situation    in    the    Ottoman    Dominions    is    com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  Christian  races 

which  inhabit  these  dominions  are  formed,  as  I   have 

in 
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explained  elsewhere,  into  communities,  the  Patriarchs  or 
chiefs  of  which  have  not  invariably  been  averse  to 
making  use  of  their  religious  positions  to  extend  a 
political  influence  amongst  those  whose  spiritual  welfare 
they  are  supposed  to  safeguard.  The  Armenian  Patri- 
archs at  Constantinople  have  probably  attempted  to 
keep  beyond  the  political  arena  more  carefully  than 
some  other  dignitaries  who  hold  almost  corresponding 
positions  at  the  Turkish  capital.  Whilst  the  (Ecu- 
menical Patriarch  and  the  Bulgarian  Exarch  are 
religious  chiefs  of  all  the  members  of  the  Orthodox 
and  Bulgarian  Churches  throughout  the  world,  the 
Armenian  (Gregorian)  Patriarch  possesses  no  authority 
over  any  Armenians  who  reside  without  the  Turkish 
Empire.  The  supreme  head  of  the  Gregorian  Church 
is  the  Catholicus  of  Echmiadzin,  situated  in  Russian 
territory,  about  ioo  miles  to  the  south  of  Tiflis.  This 
dignitary,  who  is  elected  for  life  by  representatives  of 
the  Armenian  communities  throughout  the  world,  and 
who  now  for  the  first  time  is  a  Russian  subject,  has 
no  administrative  control  over  the  Ottoman  Armenians, 
but  has  certain  purely  religious  privileges  which  extend 
to  the  Gregorians  of  Turkey,  as  well  as  to  those  who  live 
elsewhere.  Two  other  Armenian  Catholici  who  reside 
at  Akhtamar  (an  island  in  Lake  Van)  and  at  Sis  in 
Southern  Asia  Minor,  although  nominally  of  the  same 
rank  as  the  Pontiff  who  lives  at  Echmiadzin,  in  reality 
only  possess  local  jurisdiction  over  the  respective 
Catholicates  in  which  they  have  their  abodes. 

A  Gregorian  Patriarch  was  first  appointed  in 
Constantinople  in  1461,  when  Mohammed  II.  transferred 
the  then  Bishop  of  Brousa  from  that  city  to  the  newly- 
conquered  Turkish  capital.  Since  this  date  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  has  been  administrative  chief 
of  all  the  Gregorian  Armenians  domiciled  within  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  His  Beatitude  is  assisted  in  his 
position  of  supreme  judge  over  all  his  followers,  and 
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of  intermediary  between  his  flock  and  the  Ottoman 
authorities,  by  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  lay  council. 
The  spiritual  council  is  responsible  for  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  clergy,  whilst  the  temporal  council  deals 
with  all  questions  of  divorce,  education,  hospitals,  or 
finance.  In  addition  to  the  Patriarch  at  Constantinople, 
there  is  a  Gregorian  Patriarch  at  Antioch  and  Jerusalem 
respectively.  Both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant Armenians  of  Turkey  have  comparatively  lately 
been  formed  into  independent  communities.  Whilst 
it  was  in  1831,  largely  owing  to  the  support  of  France, 
that  the  Papists  were  finally  recognised  as  a  separate 
community,  it  was  not  until  much  later  that  the 
Protestants    received    the    same    privilege. 

Although  those  who  desire  to  have  any  real  idea  of 
the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Armenian  (Gregorian) 
Church  must  seek  their  knowledge  elsewhere,  yet  I 
propose  to  give  my  readers  a  very  brief  idea  of  the 
religion  of  the  people  whom  I  am  about  to  describe. 
The  Armenians  were  early  converted  to  Christianity. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  legend  gives  some  details 
concerning  the  prehistoric  religion  of  the  people,  yet 
Bishop  Gregory — a  prince  of  the  then  reigning  family 
of  Armenia,  who  was  consecrated  bishop  of  his  flock 
at  Caiseria  in  302  A.D.,  may  be  described  as  the  real 
historical  founder  of  the  Armenian  Church.  The 
doctrines  and  outward  forms  of  the  Gregorian  religion 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Con- 
fession and  penance  are  laid  down  as  articles  of  religion, 
Gregorians  being  supposed  to  attend  confession  before 
receiving  the  Holy  Communion.  Prayers  are  said 
for  the  dead,  but  the  Church  does  not  believe  in 
purgatory. 

In  some  respects  the  Armenians  may  well  be  com- 
pared to  the  Poles,  whilst  in  others  they  much  resemble 
the  Jews.  While  the  Armenians  and  the  Poles  each 
reside  for  the  most  part  within  the  boundaries  of  three 
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empires,1  both  races  dislike  the  various  rulers  under 
whom  they  are  compelled  to  live.  Again,  whilst  both 
the  Armenians  and  the  Jews  are  gifted  with  the 
same  aptitude  for  finance,  neither  people,  in  spite  of 
constant  persecution,  have  changed  their  somewhat 
peculiar  forms  of  religion.  The  members  of  both 
races,  Armenians  and  Jews,  notwithstanding  their  almost 
universal  unpopularity  with  those  whom  they  meet,  are 
possessed  of  quite  inexplicable  methods  by  which  they 
prosper  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  If  an 
Armenian  becomes  destitute,  either  by  his  own  or  by 
somebody  else's  fault,  it  will  be  but  a  period  of  a  few 
years  before  he  has  re-established  himself  in  as  if 
not  more  favourable  circumstances  than  those  in  which 
he  lived  before  the  said  disaster  brought  him  to  a 
state  of  poverty. 

Whilst  I  have  already  shown  that  the  Armenian 
possesses  some  features  in  his  character  which  would 
not  unnaturally  make  him  unpopular  with  those  who 
either  meet  or  live  with  him,  yet  it  is  necessary  when 
mixing  with,  writing  about,  or  reading  of  the  Armenians 
to  remember  that  the  conditions  under  which  these 
Christians  have  existed  for  many  centuries  are  hardly 
those  which  would  produce  a  people  possessed  of  those 
qualities  which  would  be  popular  in  the  world. 
Although,  speaking  generally  (elsewhere  I  shall  give 
some  stories  which  go  to  prove  the  contrary),  the 
Armenians  are  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
particularly  courageous,  yet  a  people  who,  in  spite  of 
oppression  and  hardship,  have  never  given  up  their 
language,  customs,  and  religion  must  be  gifted  with 
considerable  strength  of  mind  and  possess  many  merits, 

1  Out  of  a  total  estimated  number  of  4,000,000  Armenians  in  the 
world,  some  2,500,000  reside  within  the  Ottoman  Empire  (2,100,000  in 
Asiatic  Turkey  and  400,000  in  the  European  Provinces  of  the  Sultan), 
1,200,000  in  Russia,  150,000  in  Persia,  and  the  remainder  in  divers  parts 
of  the  globe. 
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even  if  these  qualities  are  not  always  apparent  to  the 
everyday  man. 

Before  entering  upon  a  long  account  of  the  terrible 
outbreak  which  occurred  at  Adana  in  1909,  I 
will  briefly  enumerate  the  various  Armenian  massacres 
which  took  place  during  the  closing  years  of  the  ex- 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid's  reign,  and  which,  though  for 
the  most  part  less  terrible  than  those  which  occurred 
in  the  Cilician  Plain,  struck  all  Europe  as  outrages 
of  the  most  terrible  nature.  In  1894  some  900 
Armenians  are  computed  to  have  been  massacred  by 
Turks  and  Kurds  at  Sasun — a  mountainous  district  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moush.  This  disaster  was  a 
result  of  the  Armenians'  refusal  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
Turks,  unless  they  were  guaranteed  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Kurds,  who  were  wont  to  exact  all  the  spare 
Armenian  money.  As  a  consequence  of  this  massacre, 
and  of  diplomatic  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Great  Powers,  a  scheme  of  reform  was 
sanctioned  by  the  ex -Sultan.  This  scheme,  like  so 
many  others  dealing  with  reform,  was  introduced  to 
satisfy  Europe,  rather  than  really  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Christians  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  existed  during  the  final  years  of  absolutism. 
So  little  improvement  was  brought  about  by  the  new 
project  that  in  the  late  autumn  of  1895  there  occurred 
massacres  in  Trebizond,  Erzeroum,  Diabekir,  Bitlis, 
Caiseria,  and  Urfa,  in  which  according  to  official  re- 
ports some  25,000  Christians  perished,  but  in  which 
it  is  probable  that  a  far  greater  number  of  people 
actually  lost  their  lives. 

1896  was  again  a  bloody  year  in  the  annals  of 
Armenian  history.  Whilst  in  the  spring  the  conflict 
at  Zeitun,  near  Marash,  took  place,  the  autumn  saw 
terrible  horrors  at  Constantinople.  On  August  26th 
the  Armenians,  convinced  that  the  attitude  of  the  Powers 
would  bring  about  no  real  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
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tions  in  which  they  lived,  attacked  and  captured  the 
Ottoman  Bank  at  Constantinople.  As  a  result  of  this 
audacious  effort  to  bring  about  the  intervention  of  the 
European  Powers,  the  Turkish  Government  permitted 
mobs  of  Kurds  and  other  Moslems  to  parade  the  streets 
of  the  capital  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  murdering 
Gregorian  Armenians  wherever  they  went.  It  is 
estimated  that  some  5,000  victims  perished  in  the 
massacre  beneath  the  windows  of  the  houses  occupied 
by  the  ambassadors  who  represented  the  Great  Powers 
in   Constantinople. 

Between  1896  and  1909  no  serious  massacre  pf 
Armenians  occurred  in  Turkey.  The  districts  subjected 
to  the  Armenian  massacres  of  1909  extended  from 
Tarsus  to  Kessab,  situated  on  the  landward  slope  of 
Mount  Cassius,  about  halfway  between  the  sea -coast 
towns  of  Alexandretta  and  Latakia.  The  Cilician  Plain 
— a  very  fertile  district  bordering  upon  the  Gulf  of 
Alexandretta — was  probably  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
horrors.  This  fruitful  area,  which  is  practically  cut 
off  by  mountains  from  the  remainder  of  the  Asiatic 
dominions  of  the  Sultan,  is  watered  by  the  rivers 
Cydnus,  Sihun,  and  Pyramus.  These  rivers,  which  were 
once  navigable  as  far  as  Tarsus,  Adana,  and  Missis 
respectively,  are  now  only  muddy  channels  which  serve 
to  conduct  a  vast  volume  of  water  across  the  narrow 
plain  from  the  mountains  in  which  they  rise  to  the  sea 
coast.  The  rich  lands  of  the  Cilician  Plain  are  culti- 
vated for  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  and  sesame,  which  are 
exported  from  Mersina— a  modern  seaboard  town  with 
a  population  pf  about  25,000  souls.  It  is  to,  or  through, 
Mersina  that  all  Armenians  who  possess  sufficient  money 
to  leave  the  Cilician  Plain  fly  in  times  of  trouble  or 
when   massacres   are   feared. 

The  Armenians  who  now  inhabit  the  Cilician  Plain 
are  the  descendants  of  the  followers  of  Prince  Rhupen, 
who    migrated   southwards    from    Armenia    during    the 
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eleventh  century.  These  people  at  first  only  dwelt  in 
the  country  which  surrounds  the  town  of  Sis,  but  later 
on  extended  the  frontier  of  their  kingdom,  known  as 
the  Kingdom  of  Cilicia  or  Lesser  Armenia,  as  far  as 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Most  Armenians 
speak  their  own  language  as  their  mother  tongue,  but 
the  Christians  of  the  Cilician  Plain,  as  well  as  some 
other  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  most  part  make 
use  of  the  tongue  of  their  Osmanli  masters  in  everyday 
life.  Turkish  is  here  even  written  by  the  Armenians 
with   their   own   alphabet. 

Adana,  where  the  massacres  first  broke  out,  is  not 
only  the  most  important  town  on  the  Cilician  Plain, 
but  also  the  capital  of  one  of  the  richest  provinces  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  While  the  largest  part  of  the 
city,  with  its  population  of  about  40,000  souls  (one- 
third  of  whom  are  Christians),  is  built  on  the  plain 
through  which  the  Sihun  wends  its  way  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, a  portion  of  the  Armenian  quarter,  including 
the  American  School  for  girls,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
W.  N.  Chambers  (the  well-known  missionary,  who  with 
his  nephew,  Mr.  Lawson  Chambers,  probably  saved  more 
lives  during  the  massacre  than  any  other  two  men),  and 
the  Jesuit  School  for  girls  are  situated  on  a  small 
isolated  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Sihun. 
The  town  is  divided  into  numerous  distinct  quarters, 
each  inhabited  or  tenanted  for  business  purposes  by 
a  different  element  of  the  community.  Christians  not 
only  live  in  separate  parts  of  the  city  from  those  occu- 
pied by  Moslems,  but  the  bazaars  (shops)  kept  and 
frequented  by  Moslems  and  non-Moslems  are,  for  the 
most  part,  located  in  quite  distinct  districts  of  the  town. 
The  main  route  from  Mersina,  after  passing  the  R£gie 
tobacco  factory  and  the  railway  station  (the  present 
terminus  of  the  Mersina-Adana  line),  enters  the  city 
and  runs  through  the  market-place  to  the  Armenian 
bazaar.     Beyond  these  Christian  shops  again  is  situated 
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the  Turkish  bazaar,  the  Moslem  residential  quarter,  and 
the  Konak,  besides  other  governmental  offices.  In  the 
market-place  a  second  important  street  bifurcates  from 
the  main  thoroughfare,  and  leads  past  the  Ottoman 
Bank,  along  the  open  space  which  serves  the  purpose 
of  drill  and  fair  ground  to  the  western  end  of  the  bridge 
across  the  River  Sihun.  Close  to  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
and  near  the  Konak,  this  street  again  unites  with  the 
one  from  which  it  divided  in  the  market-place.  The 
bridge  across  the  Sihun,  which  is  some  300  yards 
long,  is  the  only  means  by  which  travellers  can 
enter  or  leave  the  city  when  arriving  from  or  proceeding 
directly  towards  the  east. 

When  I  visited  Adana  in  the  month  of  October  (six 
months  after  the  massacres)  the  Christian  business 
quarter  of  the  city  was  practically  no  more  than  many 
heaps  of  charred  remains  intersected  by  numerous  semi- 
destroyed  walls.  As  I  shall  describe  hereafter,  the  non- 
Moslem  dwellings  had  been  repaired  by  means  of  the 
money  subscribed  through  the  International  Relief 
Committee,  but  the  Government  had  not  then  attempted 
to  rebuild,  or  even  to  allow  the  people  to  rebuild,  the 
houses  which  made  up  the  principal  Armenian  quarter, 
and  included  the  Christian  bazaar.  As  one  looked  down 
from  the  roof  of  Mr.  Chambers's  house,  but  little  was 
visible  besides  the  ruined  walls  of  a  once  prosperous 
city,  here  and  there  the  monotony  of  the  scene  being 
broken  by  the  tower  of  an  almost  entirely  destroyed 
Armenian  church  or  the  more  prominent  remains  of  a 
once  important  house.  The  burning  and  destruction 
were  so  systematically  carried  out  that  more  than  one 
Turkish  mosque  or  Moslem  house  might  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished in  the  very  middle  of  the  Christian  ruins. 
Now  and  then  a  Christian  house,  in  immediate  proximity 
to  the  Turkish  quarter,  or  situated  next  to  a  Moslem 
dwelling,  was  saved,  owing  to  the  danger  that  fire  might 
spread   to   some   "  True   Believer's  "   property   were   it 
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ignited.  As  one  wandered  through  the  mass  of  ruins 
the  horror  of  the  scene  became  more  and  more  real. 
So  great  was  the  destruction  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  discern  where  streets  once  existed  and  where 
they  did  not. 

Adana  is  the  centre  of  the  cotton  trade  on  the 
Cilician  Plain.  Several  large  establishments  have  been 
started  in  the  town  for  ginning,  spinning,  and  weaving. 
Whilst  the  most  important  factories  are  owned  by  the 
Trypani  Brothers — Greeks,  who  introduced  the  cotton 
industry  into  Cilicia  about  forty  years  ago — a  group  of 
German,  Swiss,  and  Austrian  financiers,  known  as  the 
Deutsche  Levant  Cotton  Company,  have  more  recently 
started  a  business  at  Adana.  This  Continental  Company, 
which  is  still  almost  in  its  infancy,  annually  imports  a 
large  quantity  of  American  cotton-seed,  and  allows  the 
peasants  to  purchase  it  on  credit.  The  cotton  crop  is 
then  bought  back  by  the  same  firm,  made  up  by 
machinery  into  bales,  and  exported  for  sale  in  the 
European  market.  Such  are  the  Germanic  methods  of 
pushing  "  trade  "  and  gaining  influence  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  indirect  and  supposed  causes  of  the  unfortunate 
events  which  occurred  in  Asia  Minor  in  1909  will  be 
discussed  elsewhere.  While  previous  massacres  at 
Erzeroum,  Van,  and  elsewhere  have  been  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  have  resembled  a  mighty  whirlwind  of  horror 
and  destruction  rushing  through  the  town  or  district, 
the  events  which  took  place  at  Adana  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding district  in  1909  were  a  series  of  most 
diabolical  slaughters  which  continued  for  more  than 
sufficient  time  to  enable  the  perpetrators,  the  massacred, 
and  the  onlookers  to  realise  fully  what  was  actually 
taking  place. 

It  was  on  Thursday,  April  8th,  that  an  Armenian  who 
had  previously  been  persecuted  by  some  Turks  in 
Adana,  and  who  had,  in  vain,  appealed  to  the  Vali,  shot 
at  his  enemies,  killing  one  and  wounding  another.     The 
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dead  Turk's  body  was  carried  about  the  city,  which 
caused  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  between  the  Moslems 
and  the  Christians.  As  a  result  of  an  Armenian  being 
killed  by  a  Moslem  crowd  on  the  following  Sunday,  the 
Christian  population  became  very  uneasy,  and  on 
Monday,  Mr.  W.  N.  Chambers,  accompanied  by  various 
local  dignitaries,  went  to  the  Governor-General,  who 
faithfully  assured  them  that  the  people  of  the  city  were 
perfectly  quiet  and  that  there  was  no  cause  for  fear. 
In  spite  of  these  definite  assurances,  ominous  rumours 
continued  in  the  town,  and  one  or  two  Armenians  are 
believed  to  have  been  killed  in  the  streets  on  Tuesday, 
April  1 3th — the  day  of  the  reactionary  movement  in 
Constantinople.  During  these  days  of  anxiety  any 
Armenians  who  could  afford  to  do  so  and  were  able  to 
leave  their  business  went  by  train  to  Mersina,  in  order 
either  to  obtain  greater  safety  in  that  city,  owing  to 
its  situation  on  the  sea  coast,  or,  better,  to  fly  to 
Cyprus,   if  time  and  money  were  available. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  April  14th,  the  uneasiness 
in  Adana  was  so  great  that  the  Armenians,  who  had 
opened  their  shops  on  that  day,  began  to  close  them, 
whilst  small  groups  of  Moslems,  armed  with  clubs  and 
provided  with  white  saruks  (bandages)  wound  round 
their  fezzes,  gathered  in  various  quarters  of  the 
city.  By  an  early  hour  the  situation  had  become 
so  serious  that  scarcely  an  Armenian  shop  remained 
open,  and  the  Christian  merchants  were  hastening 
rapidly  homewards.  Khojas,  Moslems,  and  Turks  of 
all  classes  were  purchasing  revolvers  and  other  arms 
in  all  directions. 

In  view  of  the  ever-increasing  anxiety  amongst  the 
people,  Mr.  W.  N.  Chambers,  accompanied  by  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Lawson  Chambers  (to  whom  I  'am  indebted 
for  many  of  my  details  concerning  the  massacre  in 
Adana),  again  went  to  the  Governor  and  impressed  upon 
him  that  immediate   steps   should   be   taken   to   restore 
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the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  to  ensure  that  public 
security  should  be  adequately  maintained.  While  these 
two  gentlemen  were  with  the  Vali,  the  heads  of  the 
various  Armenian  communities  arrived  to  ask  that  peace 
might  be  preserved  in  the  city.  His  Excellency  made 
the  necessary  promises,  and  arranged  with  the  two 
British  missionaries  to  go  out  into  the  streets  in  order 
to  persuade  the  Armenians  to  open  their  shops.  While 
these  gentlemen  were  actually  occupied  in  endeavouring 
to  reassure  the  people,  they  met  Armenians  who  were 
suffering  from  wounds  inflicted  upon  them  by  Moslems. 

Although  occasional  shots  were  heard  during  the 
early  hours  of  Wednesday,  the  real  battle  between 
Moslems  and  Christians  did  not,  in  fact,  begin  until 
about  1 1  a.m.  By  that  time  the  streets  of  the  city  were 
entirely  in  possession  of  the  Turks.  The  Armenians, 
who  had  retired  terrified  to  their  own  quarter,  were  only 
represented  by  a  band  of  young  men,  who  had  gathered 
in  the  market  in  order  to  endeavour  to  protect  their 
shops.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Turks  or  the 
Armenians  actually  first  began  the  general  attack.  Each 
party  disown  the  responsibility  of  opening  fire  without 
provocation.  The  Armenians  declare  that  at  first  the 
Christian  warriors  only  fired  into  the  air  and  did  not 
aim  at  the  advancing  bands  of  Moslem  fanatics  until 
their  quarter  was  in  imminent  danger.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  Turkish  troops  actually 
at  the  Konak  had  been  sent  to  stop  the  plundering  of 
Armenian  houses,  or  from  the  Turkish  point  of  view 
**  to  protect  the  Moslems,"  that  the  whole  catastrophe 
might  have  been  averted. 

Throughout  the  day  the  battle  raged.  Many  of 
the  minarets  of  the  mosques  were  occupied  by  Turkish 
soldiers,  who  directed  their  fire,  not  upon  the  looters, 
but  against  the  Armenians  who  were  endeavouring  to 
defend  their  lives  and  property  against  a  pitiless  mob  of 
vandals  and  fanatics.     The  American  School  for  girls 
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was  unremittingly  in  danger  of  either  being  attacked 
or  burnt.  Although  the  building  was  placed  2 l  a 
rough  state  of  defence  by  placing  mattresses  and  boxes 
before  the  windows,  yet  bullets  penetrated  the  walls 
and  actually  lodged  in  the  partition  which  separated 
the  two  dorm.tor.es  in  which  the  girls  were  hidden 
bo  dangerous  was  the  situation  that  large  crowds  of 
Armemans  left  their  own  houses,  some  faking  refuge 

whist' o^ !  /^  fnuthe  h°USe  °f  Mr"  Chambers, 
wh.k  others  fled  to  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  and 
i^apal  missionary  establishments.  Holes  were  cut  in 
the  house  and  garden  walls  to  enable  communication  to 
be  ma.nta.ned  as  long  as  possible  between  the  different 
ocaht.es  of  refuge  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  piss 
rag   from   place   to   place    round   the    winding   streets 

TuS   T*   f°r   the   m°St   P£m'   k   the  hands  5 fie 
lurks.     It  was  in  crossmg  the  only  public  thoroughfare 

Mr     cCT  tht  AmlenCan  Sch°01  from  the  hoL  of 
Mr.    Chambers   that   Havagim   Effendi,    the   Armenian 

ctmberT  ""*  ***  "***  fa  *"  ™  **! 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Major  Doughty  Wylie  (the 
British  V.ce-Consul)  arrived  by  train  from  Mers  na 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Doughty  Wylie.  In  the  morS 
of  that  day  the  Major  had  received  a  message  S 
JJr.  Trypan.,  the  Br.tish  Dragoman,  that  his  presenc^ 
m  Adana  was  urgently  required.     As  the  train  which 

appShed  aJA°H  ^  ^  D°Ughty  W>*e  f™>  MeS 
approached    Adana    some    of    the    Christian    travellers 

theereBSenCod  by,  the,M°,Slem  PaSSel*erS'  -dTefo 

house   of  tr    T        and   hlS    brave    Wife   reached    ^e 
house   of  Mr.   Trypan.,   situated   immediately  opposite 

lrdearedWabeTatI0^    m°re    ^    °ne    Armenian"  wa 
murdered  before  their  very  eyes.      Immediately  after 
his  arrival  in  the  city  Major  Doughty  Wylie    Lorn 

wnere   he    secured   a    military    escort,    part    of    which 
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he  left  at  the  American  School  and  Mission -house. 
Although  the  approaches  to  the  Christian  quarter  were 
defended  by  Armenians,  who  were  well  armed  and 
secure  in  their  own  houses  and  who  fired  at  every  one 
who  approached  them,  yet  on  this  first  day  of  the 
massacre  no  shot  was  aimed  at  the  Consul  or  his 
party  as  soon  as  he  announced  himself.  In  spite  of 
remonstrance  from  the  inmates,  the  Turkish  guard 
which  was  left  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  American 
School  ran  away,  and  left  the  foreigners  and  Christian 
girls  only  protected  by  a  band  of  young  Armenian 
warriors. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  on  Thursday,  April  1 5th 
(fires  and  shooting  had  continued  all  night),  the  Turkish 
troops  arrived  from  Missis — distant  some  five  hours 
from  Adana.  A  few  minutes  after  their  arrival  they 
opened  fire  on  an  Armenian  right  in  front  of  the 
Konak.  This  poor  man,  who  was  killed  afterwards, 
turned  out  to  be  the  driver  of  the  wagon  which  had 
brought  in  the  officers'  luggage.  By  this  time,  too, 
in  addition  to  the  troops  which  were  arriving  in  Adana, 
the  country  people,  fearing  or  hearing  of  danger,  had 
begun  to  move  towards  the  city,  but  were  prevented 
crossing  the  river  and  entering  the  town  by  troops 
stationed  on  the  bridge.  Throughout  the  day  the 
principal  streets  were  lined  with  Bashi-Bazouks,  armed 
with  clubs,  sticks,  and  pistols,  who  claimed  to  be  in 
terror  of  the  Armenians,  who,  they  said,  were  rising 
against  the  Government. 

It  was  on  Thursday  that  the  two  American  mis- 
sionaries, Maurer  and  Rogers,  were  killed.  These  two 
brave  fellows,  who  had  come  to  Adana  for  the  annual 
missionary  conference,  left  the  girls'  school  and  went 
to  put  out  a  fire  on  a  neighbouring  house  which,  if 
it  had  been  allowed  to  continue,  would  have  endangered 
the  safety  of  the  school.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that 
these  two  men  were  shot  by  Turks  to  whom  they  had 
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;  already  spoken,  and  who  then  had  promised  not  to  harm 
:  them.  Even  if  these  Turks  had  been  aggravated  by 
|  the  fire  of  some  Armenians  from  a  neighbouring  house,  it 
j  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  shoot  these  men,  who  were 
I  only  occupied  in  extinguishing  a  fire  and  that  for  the 
|  protection  of  their  own  fellow-countrymen.  The  bodies 
I  were  carried  into  the  school  and  were  buried  in  the 
;  yard  beside  the  remains  of  the  Armenian  pastor  who, 
as  I  have  already  said,  was  murdered  in  Mr.  Chambers's 
1  arms.  As  the  Great  Powers  have  insisted  on  no 
|  indemnity  to  recompense  their  subjects  for  property 
I  destroyed  during  the  massacres,  so  has  America  not 
brought  any  decided  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Ottoman 
Government  as  a  result  of  the  murder  of  two  of  her 
I  missionaries,  under  circumstances  the  disgraceful 
!  character  of  which  can   hardly   be   exaggerated. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  between  the  Ottoman 
Regie  tobacco  factory  and  the  house  of  Mr.  Trypani, 
is  the  Yeni  Mohalle  quarter.  This  part  of  Adana  is 
principally  inhabited  by  Armenians,  who  live  in  small 
detached  houses  surrounded  by  gardens.  It  was  here 
that  Major  Doughty  Wylie,  whilst  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  some  Turkish  soldiers  had 
been  killed  by  Armenians,  himself  received  a  wound 
which  broke  his  arm  just  above  the  wrist.  A  message 
was  at  once  sent  to  the  Vali  and  the  Ferik  (military 
commander)  that  the  Consul  hoped  that  neither  the 
house  from  which  the  shot  came  nor  its  occupants  would 
be  allowed  to  suffer  owing  to  this  disaster.  It  seems 
probable  that  Major  Doughty  Wylie,  being  dressed  in 
uniform  (he  was  a  Military  Consul),  was,  in  fact,  mis- 
taken by  the  Armenians  for  a  Turkish  officer. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Armenians,  who  were  by 
this  time  running  short  of  ammunition,  decided  to  try 
to  communicate  with  the  Government  and  thus  to  ask 
for  protection.  The  formal  request,  addressed  to  the 
Vali,  was  taken  to  the  Konak  on  Friday  morning  by  a 
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friendly  Turkish  khoja,  who  happened  to  reside  in  the 
Armenian  quarter.  In  answer  to  this  letter,  a  large 
company  of  soldiers,  led  by  this  khoja  and  under  the 
command  of  a  Turkish  colonel,  were  sent  to  patrol 
the  streets  and  to  restore  order  in  the  city.  As  this 
motley  procession  passed  through  the  Armenian  quarter, 
it  was  joined  by  some  of  the  leading  members  of  that 
community.  During  the  time  occupied  by  the  march  of 
these  peace-makers  Mr.  W.  N.  Chambers  ascended 
to  the  flat  roof  of  his  house,  from  which  he  could 
command  the  attention  of  both  Turks  and  Armenians, 
and  whilst  waving  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  ordered 
both  parties  to  cease  fire.  A  truce  was  finally  concluded 
at  the  Konak  on  condition  that  the  heads  of  the  so-called 
Armenian  revolutionary  party  agreed  to  certain  con- 
ditions, the  most  important  of  which  was  a  kind  of 
disarmament. 

It  was  thus  on  Friday,  April  16th,  that  the  first 
massacre,  which  practically  amounted  to  a  drawn  battle, 
was  concluded  in  Adana.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
five  and  six  hundred  Moslems  and  about  seven  hundred 
Armenians  perished  in  the  three  days.  During  the  ! 
ensuing  night  three  or  four  large  fires  broke  out  in 
the  city,  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Adana  could  discern 
others  in  the  neighbouring  villages  and  vineyards.  The 
magnitude  of  the  disaster  was  even  then  too  obvious  to 
everybody.  Although  it  seems  doubtful  whether  any  of 
the  Bashi-Bazouks,  who  took  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  massacre,  were  actually  provided  with  arms  by 
the  Turkish  authorities,  yet,  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  on  Friday  afternoon  a  party  composed  of 
400  armed  Redifs  and  Bashi-Bazouks,  after  threatening 
the  stationmaster  (a  British  subject)  at  Adana,  seized 
a  train  and  insisted  on  its  being  driven  to  Tarsus. 

After  the  first  massacre  in  Adana,  there  was  a 
respite  of  about  ten  days.  As  part  of  the  city  had 
been   saved   by   the   Armenian    warriors,   and   as   some 
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of  the  Christian  houses  had  not  been  burnt  or  plundered, 
the  people  began  to  look  after  one  another  and  to  treat 
the  wounded.  A  large  number  of  villagers,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  homes  and  all  they  possessed, 
flocked  into  the  city  during  this  interregnum  and  joined 
these  Christians,  who  were  gathered  together  in  refuge 
camps  established  in  the  churches,  schools,  factories, 
and  elsewhere.  The  arrival  of  H.M.S.  Swiftsure,  and 
other  foreign  warships,  at  Mersina  did  much  to  re- 
establish some  degree  of  confidence  amongst  the 
Christians. 

Unfortunately,  the  reprieve  was  only  too  brief.  After 
barely  ten  days'  peace,  it  was  on  Sunday,  April  25th, 
that  the  fresh  outbreak  began  in  Adana.  In  the  morn- 
ing everything  seemed  quiet.  Medical  supplies  which 
had  just  arrived  had  been  distributed.  Suddenly, 
towards  the  close  of  afternoon  service  at  the  Protestant 
Church,  the  sound  of  a  few  shots  were  the  signal  for 
an  almost  universal  panic.  The  exact  origin  of  these 
shots  is  still  uncertain.  One  of  the  first  incidents  in 
the  massacre  was  the  firing  on  the  tents  of  the  Salonika 
troops,  who  had  just  reached  Adana.  These  men  were 
camped  on  the  drill-ground  close  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  River  Sihun.  A  report  was  immediately  spread 
that  the  Armenians  had  opened  fire  on  the  troops  from 
a  church  tower  in  the  town.  This  report  must  have 
been  untrue,  as  upon  subsequent  inspection  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  even  if  fire  had  been  directed  from  the 
tower  in  question,  owing  to  the  slope  of  the  ground, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  bullets  to  reach  the 
camp.  There  is  another  story,  that  a  party  of  local 
Turks,  dressed  up  as  Armenians,  fired  at  the  Rumeliot 
soldiers  in  order  to  incite  them  to  think  that  a  second 
Armenian  insurrection  had  begun.  Whatever  may  have 
provoked  their  action,  it  is  certain  that  the  European 
soldiers  not  only  opened  fire  on  the  Armenians,  but 
that  they  joined  in  attacking  the  Christian  quarter  of 
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the  city,  and  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  took  part  in  the 
looting  of  houses  and  killing  of  innocents. 

Owing  to  the  almost  complete  disarmament  of  the 
Armenian  population,  the  second  massacre  was  far  more 
dreadful  than  the  first.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
2,000  men,  women,  and  children  perished,  either  by 
the  sword  or  in  the  flames.  The  Armenians  suffered 
at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  losses.  Soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  onslaught  a  destructive  fire  was 
opened  upon  the  Mouseghian  School,  which  contained 
not  only  many  of  those  wounded  in  the  first  massacre, 
but  also  some  2,000  refugees.  The  building  was  later 
set  on  fire.  Shots  were  concentrated  upon  the  school 
from  two  distinct  places,  and  the  firing  became  more 
intense  as  the  pupils  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
flames.  The  hottest  fire  was  directed  from  a  Turkish 
bey's  house  in  the  Armenian  quarter,  where  about  thirty 
soldiers  were  collected.  The  Turks  claim  that  shots 
first  came  from  the  school,  but  if  this  were  really  the 
case,  it  seems  unnatural  that  thirty  soldiers  should  have 
been  collected  ready  to  return  the  fire  from  a  house 
which  had  never  before  been  occupied  by  more  than 
six  privates.  When  the  Armenian  church,  in  which 
some  six  hundred  people  had  collected,  became  in  immi- 
nent danger,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  burning 
Mouseghian  School,  the  refugees  were  saved  by  a  brave 
Jesuit  father,  who  rushed  from  the  French  School  to 
the  church,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  Turkish  officer 
took  the  half-demented  people  to  the  French  College, 
from  which  they  were  again  rescued  by  Major  Doughty 
Wylie   when   this  establishment   was   later   set   on  fire. 

On  Monday  most  of  the  people  from  the  refuge 
camps  were  taken  through  the  deserted,  fire-bordered 
streets  to  a  large,  open,  park-like  space  outside  the 
Konak.  After  the  women  had  been  separated  from 
their  menfolk,  all  were  carefully  examined,  ostensibly 
for  arms,  but  in  reality  probably  in  order  that  those 
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undertaking  the  search  might  obtain  any  money  or 
valuables  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians.  After 
the  people  had  stood  in  the  burning  sun  all  day  without 
either  food  or  water,  they  were  allowed  to  depart,  and 
were  compelled  again  to  proceed  through  the  burning 
quarter  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other  in  order  to 
reach  the  factory  of  Mr.  Trypani  and  the  Yeni  Mohalle 
quarter,  situated  opposite  the  railway  station  on  the 
outskirts  o'f  the  town.  In  Mr.  Trypani's  factory  14,000 
people  were  packed  so  closely  that  they  could  only  sit 
up  and  had  no  space  to  lie  down.  5,000  people  were 
also  accommodated  in  the  German  factory.  During  the 
day,  too,  the  girls  from  the  American  School  were 
taken  for  greater  safety  to  the  British  Consulate,  where 
they  and  their  foreign  teachers  were  compelled  to  spend 
twenty-four  hours  on  famine  rations  (two  small  biscuits 
and  a  cup  of  chocolate  each). 

The  conflagration,  which  continued  uninterruptedly 
until  Tuesday  morning,  destroyed,  not  only  the  whole 
Armenian  residential  quarter,  but  also  the  houses  which 
make  up  the  outlying  districts  of  the  city,  and  which 
were  so  largely  inhabited  by  Christians.  The 
Gregorian,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Protestant  churches 
were  burnt.  Although  the  uninterrupted  fire  subsided 
on  Tuesday,  the  Jesuit  School  for  girls  and  many  other 
buildings  were  subsequently  destroyed.  The  girls  from 
this  school  had  been  sent  to  Mersina  after  the  massacre 
in  order  lo  ensure  them  greater  safety.  As  soon  as 
the  brave  Mother  Superior  had  conducted  her  flock  to 
the  sea  coast  she  returned  to  Adana  to  watch  over  her 
then  deserted  establishment.  This  lady,  who  actually 
spent  nights  utterly  alone  on  the  balcony  abutting  from 
an  upper  storey  room,  only  left  the  building  when  it 
was  finally  set  on  fire  on  the  night  of  May    ist.; 

Never  has  the  burning  of  a  town  been  more 
systematically  carried  out  than  at  Adana  in  1909.  The 
fact  that  kerosene  was  freely  used  to  ignite  the  houses 
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is  only  too  apparent  from  the  numerous  blackened  tins 
which  for  months  told  their  tell-tale  evidence  wherever 
one  turned  throughout  the  ruins.  The  destruction  was 
rendered  the  easier  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
houses  had  been  constructed.  Nearly  all  the  dwellings 
and  shops  had  wooden  planks  built  longways  into  the 
walls,  so  that  as  the  fire  got  hold  of  each  successive 
building  these  layers  of  timber  became  ignited.  The 
burning  of  these  beam-like  wooden  layers  caused  the 
walls  to  fall  in  on  their  occupants.  Moreover,  where 
the  outer  shell  of  a  house  still  remained  standing  after 
the  fire,  the  walls  were  practically  useless  for  recon- 
struction purposes,  owing  to  the  charred  and  rotten  state 
of  the  timbers  of  which  they  were  partly  constructed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  both  Djevad  Bey  (Governor 
of  the  vilayet)  and  Mustafa  Remsi  Pasha  (the  Military 
Commander  at  Adana),  if  not  the  actual  cause  of  the 
outbreak  in  Southern  Asia  Minor,  were  by  their 
cowardly  conduct  entirely  responsible  for  the  propor- 
tions which  it  assumed.  From  the  moment  when 
Djevad  Bey  assured,  not  only  the  Armenian  dignitaries 
but  also  the  British  subjects  at  Adana,  that  no  disturb- 
ance would  occur  until  the  second  massacre  was  over, 
neither  the  Vali  nor  Mustafa  Remsi  Pasha  took  any 
adequate  measures  to  restore  public  order.  Whether 
it  was  a  Christian  revolution  against  the  Government 
or  a  Turkish  massacre  of  Armenians,  and  whoever  and 
whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  outbreak,  it  must  have 
been  the  duty  of  the  local  officials  who  represented  the 
Government  either  to  re-establish  tranquility  or  to  risk 
losing  their  lives  whilst  attempting  to  perform  those 
obligations  with  which  they  were  entrusted.  Mustafa 
Remsi  Pasha,  who  ventured  into  the  streets  during  the 
early  hours  of  April  14th,  turned  away  from  wherever 
he  heard  firing  and  finally  bolted  to  the  Konak  as  soon 
as  any  real  danger  became  apparent.  This  soldier, 
together  with  the  Vali,  did  not  again  leave  the  govern- 
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ment  buildings  until  the  first  massacre  was  over. 
During  the  first  massacre,  and  while  Djevad  Bey  and 
Mustafa  Remsi  Pasha  were  cowering  upstairs,  the  yard 
which  surrounds  the  government  offices  was  crowded 
with  soldiers,  but  no  orders  were  given  to  the  men 
that  they  should  patrol  the  streets  or  take  adequate 
measures  to  protect  the  population.  Armenians  were 
killed,  not  only  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Governor  and 
his  military  companion,  but  also,  as  I  have  already  said, 
in  the  courtyard  immediately  beneath  the  windows  of  the 
rooms  in  which  these  dastards  were  seeking  their  own 
safety.  Whether  or  not  arms  were  actually  distributed 
to  civilians  with  the  consent  of  the  Vali  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  term  "  Redif  "  was  very 
broadly  interpreted,  and  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
anybody  who  claimed  to  be  in  the  reserve  was  provided 
with  arms  and  ammunition. 

Between  the  two  massacres,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a  systematic  house  to  house  search  for  all  arms  was 
nominally  instituted,  it  seems  pretty  clear,  in  view  of 
what  subsequently  occurred,  that  only  the  weapons 
owned  by  Armenians  were  carefully  collected.  After 
the  first  massacre,  too,  when  the  arrival  of  H.M.S. 
Swiftsure  and  other  warships  at  Mersina  was  imminent, 
the  Vali  strongly  protested  against  any  armed  sailors 
or  marines  being  landed,  and  asked  if  the  guard  pro- 
vided at  the  British  Consulate  was  insufficient.  His 
Excellency,  having  been  informed  that  the  foreigners 
wished  to  relieve  him  of  as  much  anxiety  as  possible, 
and  to  set  the  Turkish  troops  free  to  restore  order  in 
the  city,  replied  that  there  was  no  danger  whatever, 
and  that  to  land  armed  men,  especially  in  a  con- 
stitutional country,  was  a  serious  matter.  A  few  British 
marines  went  to  Adana  to  assist  in  the  work  of  relief, 
but  no  armed  force  was  landed.  The  second  massacre 
occurred.  I  shall  discuss  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
Djevad  Bey  and  Mustafa  Remsi  Pasha  elsewhere. 
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Not  only  throughout  the  massacre,  but  during 
many  months  of  distress  which  followed  it,  the 
Adana  governmental  authorities  and  the  Moslem 
inhabitants  demonstrated  their  unfair  and  unfriendly 
attitude  towards  the  Christian  section  of  the  popu- 
lation. Such  was  the  feeling  of  racial  hatred  that 
during  the  massacre  Armenian  shops  were  systemati- 
cally searched  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  account- 
books  of  their  owners  were  destroyed,  thus  ensuring 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Christian  survivors 
of  the  outrage  to  collect  their  debts  from  those  who 
were  unwilling  to  pay  them.  Even  when  neighbours 
had  been  on  most  cordial  terms  before  the  massacre, 
little  or  no  sympathy  was  extended  by  a  Mohammedan 
family  to  a  homeless  and  destitute  Christian.  Although 
it  would  obviously  have  been  difficult  for  a  Moslem  to 
give  a  Christian  family  shelter  in  his  house,  yet  if  the 
massacre  had  been  the  result  of  the  fear  of  an  Armenian 
rising,  ab  soon  as  the  imaginary  danger  was  past,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  Mohammedans  to  do  little 
acts  of  kindness,  which  were,  in  fact,  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  The  efforts  at  collecting  plunder  taken 
from  the  Armenian  houses  were  farcical.  Nothing 
efficient  was  done,  and  an  insignificant  portion  of  the 
booty  was  restored.  The  little  plunder  collected  was 
taken  to  the  government  offices,  where  it  was  stored 
to  await  the  arrival  of  a  few  people  who  found  some  of 
their  goods.  It  was  an  indignity  for  Armenian  women 
first  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  Konak  and  hunt  for  their 
possessions,  in  the  presence  of  soldiers  who  had  often 
taken  part  in  the  massacre,  and  afterwards,  should  they 
by  chance  find  any  article,  to  be  compelled  to  carry 
it  through  the  ruined  streets  and  past  coffee-houses 
filled  with  curious  Moslem  onlookers. 

Immediately  after  the  first  massacre  in  Adana  an 
International  Relief  Committee  was  formed,  under  the 
presidency   of   Major   Doughty    Wylie.      During   many 
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weeks  of  acute  distress  this  Committee  (entirely  pro- 
vided with  funds  by  voluntary  subscriptions  from  the 
outside  world)  distributed  food  to  starving  people, 
established  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  provided  rough 
shelters  for  the  refugees.  The  Germans  also  fed  a 
large  number  of  people  in  their  cotton  factory  at  Adana. 
After  the  Ottoman  Government  began  to  supply 
refugees  with  food,  the  International  Committee  turned 
its  attention  to  providing  more  lasting  comforts  for 
the  inhabitants.  Bedding  and  other  necessities  were 
served  out  to  the  people  rendered  absolutely  destitute 
by  the  losses  which  they  had  suffered  during  the 
massacre.  Six  weeks  after  the  massacre  it  is  calculated 
that  out  of  the  i  5,000  people  actually  refugees  at  Adana 
10,000  had  not  even  a  change  of  underclothing — a 
necessity  so  vital,  not  only  to  comfort  but  to  health. 

After  a  massacre  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  by  those  who  are  trying  to  relieve  the 
sufferers  is  how  to  provide  the  means  by  which  the 
survivors  can  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  The  Inter- 
national Committee  at  first  hoped  to  be  able  to  supply 
artisans  with  new  implements  with  which  to  carry  on 
their  former  trades,  but  owing  to  expense  this  was 
found  to  be  impracticable,  and  small  sums  of  money 
were  therefore  distributed  to  workmen  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  provide  themselves  with  tools.  When 
I  was  in  Adana,  about  1,500  workmen  had  received 
assistance,  at  a  cost  of  some  £T3,ooo.  I  actually  saw 
many  of  these  people — barbers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  or 
tin-smiths,  besides  those  of  sundry  other  trades — sitting 
amongst  ruined  walls  (where  once  their  shops  existed) 
carrying  on  their  respective  trades.  In  some  cases 
the  re-equipped  tradesmen  were  sheltered  from  the  sun 
or  rain  by  rough  roofs  made  out  of  bits  of  kerosene 
tins — the  contents  of  which  had  actually  been  used 
to  burn  the  city — whilst  in  others  the  labourers  had 
not    even    a    canopy    above    their    heads.       A    certain 
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number  of  Armenians,  thus  provided  with  money,  used 
the  sums  which  they  received  to  enable  them  to 
emigrate,  generally  to  America,  but  such  cases  were 
not  very  common.  As  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  finding  work  for  the  destitute  women,  some  widows 
were  provided  with  sewing-machines.  With  the  object 
of  further  assisting  the  women  of  the  Adana  district 
Mrs.  Shepard  (the  wife  of  the  well-known  American 
missionary  doctor),  who  some  eighteen  years  ago  so 
successfully  founded  an  embroidery  industry  at  Aintab, 
was  invited  by  Djemal  Bey,  the  new  Vali,  to  establish 
a  branch  of  her  work  in  Adana.  O'wing  to  the  initia- 
tive of  his  Excellency  a  liberal  allowance  was  made 
by  the  Government  Relief  Committee  in  order  to  allow 
this  industry  to  be  started  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Adana  the  International 
Committee  had  repaired  365  houses  containing  about 
476  rooms.  Each  room  accommodates  a  family.  Where 
both  apartments  of  a  house  which  formerly  consisted 
of  two  rooms  were  rebuilt  by  the  Committee,  the  owner 
was  obliged  to  sign  a  contract  undertaking  to  make 
over  his  second  room  to  the  Committee  for  the  use  of 
another  family  for  three  years.  Armenians  were  as 
far  as  possible  employed  upon  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion, and  the  owners  or  tenants,  both  men  and  women, 
gave  their  time  without  wages,  thereby  rendering  it 
possible  to  construct  better  houses  than  an  outlay  of 
only  £T8  per  room  (the  sum  allowed  by  the  Committee) 
would  cover. 

The  situation  was  steadily  improving  when  the 
torrential  rains,  which  had  been  prevailing  in  the 
district  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  culminated  in  a  flood 
which  swept  through  Adana  on  November  13th.  The 
chief  street  of  the  town  was  like  a  vast  flowing  river. 
So  great  was  the  volume  of  water  that  only  those 
mounted  on  horses  or  prepared  to  sink  in  up  to  their 
thighs    could   move    about    the    lower   quarters    of    the 
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city.  Many  refugees  were  again  compelled  to  take 
shelter  in  various  solidly  constructed  buildings  ;  the  new- 
Mission  hospital,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  possessed  an 
upper  story,  was  a  favourable  resort.  Men  and  women 
not  fortunate  enough  to  reach  any  place  of  safety  were 
in  some  cases  driven  to  pass  a  whole  night  clinging  to 
the  trees.  Loss  of  life  was  prevented  by  the  fore- 
thought of  Djemal  Bey,  who,  as  soon  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  disaster  became  apparent,  sent  carts  to  bring 
in  the  inhabitants  from  the  outlying  districts  of  the 
town  and  to  deposit  them  in  safer  localities.  Not  only 
were  about  half  the  houses  actually  repaired  by  the 
International  Relief  Committee  rendered  untenable  by 
this  inroad  of  water,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
damage   amounted  to  no   less   than   £T  100,000. 

Almost  directly  after  the  massacres  the  Turkish 
Government  subscribed  £T3 0,000  towards  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers  at  Adana.  Nearly  half  this  amount  was 
expended,  or  more  truthfully  wasted,  by  a  committee 
under  the  presidency  of  Abdul  Kadir  Bagdadi  (who 
was  subsequently  exiled  from  Adana  owing  to  his 
conduct  before  and  during  the  massacres).  When  it 
was  discovered  that  the  administration  of  this  sum  was 
not  being  satisfactorily  carried  out,  a  new  committee 
was  formed  to  take  over  the  work  which  previously 
had  not  been  properly  managed.  Subsequently  the 
Turkish  Government  undertook  to  vote  £T 2 00, 000  for 
the  assistance  of  the  sufferers  in  the  Adana  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts.  This  sum  was  distributed  by  a 
committee  under  the  presidency  of  the  Vali  of  Adana. 
As  Mustafa  Zihni  Pasha,  the  Governor  of  the  province, 
who  succeeded  Djevad  Bey  almost  directly  after  the 
massacre,  quite  failed  to  get  the  goodwill  of  the 
Christians,  but  little  was  done  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
governmental  relief  until  after  the  arrival  of  Ahmed 
Djemal  Bey  during  the  month  of  August.  His  Excel- 
lency at  once  organised  a  committee  on  a  satisfactory 
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basis.  The  £T20o,ooo  provided  by  the  Government 
was  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  The  first  £T  100,000 
was  a  present  from  the  country  and  was  utilised  to 
give  immediate  relief  to  the  sufferers,  to  supply  shelter 
for  the  homeless,  to  establish  a  reserve  fund  to  be 
devoted  to  setting  up,  not  only  tradesmen  but  also 
smaller  farmers  in  their  former  occupations,  and  to 
allotting  special  sums  with  which  to  provide  work  for 
the  destitute.  The  second  £T  100,000  was  a  loan  given 
by  the  Government,  on  easy  terms,  to  larger  farmers, 
merchants,  and  more  important  tradesmen. 

3JC  3ft  «fC  3|C  3JC 

After  the  completion  of  this  chapter  at  the  end 
of  December,  1910,  the  Armenian  Catholicus  of 
Echmiadzin,  to  whom  I  have  referred,  died  of  apoplexy. 
His  successor,  who  will  be  elected  by  representatives 
sent  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  not  yet  been 
chosen . 


V 

THE   ARMENIAN    MASSACRES   OF   APRIL,    1909 
(continued) 

The  massacre  in  Tarsus — The  story  of  an  escape  from  Kozolouk — The 
massacres  at  Hamidieh,  Abdul  Oglou,  and  Antioch — The  defence 
of  Hajin,  Durtyol,  and  Shehr  Murad — A  few  towns  which  narrowly 
escaped  a  massacre. 

It  was  on  a  hot  October  afternoon  that  I  arrived  at 
Tarsus.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Christie,  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Christie  of  St.  Paul's  College,  as  a  stranger 
arriving  in  this  "  no  mean  city,"  I  was  met  at  the  station 
and  driven  up  to  the  College  by  one  of  the  clever, 
intelligent  graduates  of  this  Mission  establishment.  Mrs. 
Christie,  who  was  in  sole  charge  of  the  refugees  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre  (Dr.  Christie  had  gone  to 
Adana  for  the  Mission  conference),  received  me  with 
that  bright,  radiant  smile  which  is  always  so  welcome 
to  a  traveller  in  whatever  land  he  may  be  greeted  by  it. 
After  Adana  and  Mersina,  Tarsus  is  the  most  im- 
portant town  on  the  Cilician  Plain.  The  birthplace 
of  St.  Paul,  which  is  situated  about  half-way  between 
the  Taurus  Mountains  and  the  Mediterranean,  lies 
scarcely  a  mile  distant  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
River  Cydnus.  Picturesque  gardens  containing  many- 
fruit-trees  almost  entirely  surround  the  town.  The 
modern  quarter  of  the  city  is  made  up  of  mud  and 
stone  built  houses  which  border  narrow  winding  streets. 
The  American  Mission  establishment,  known  as  St. 
Paul's  College,  which,  as  I  shall  explain  hereafter,  was 
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the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  so  many  Armenians 
during  the  massacre,  is  situated  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  town.  Beyond  it,  and  at  a  distance 
of  but  a  few  hundred  yards,  are  the  barracks,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  military  parade-ground.  The 
railway-station  on  the  Mersina-Adana  line,  by  which 
so  many  murderers  arrived  from  Adana,  lies  just  within 
the  northern  suburbs  of  the  city.  A  large  number  of 
Fellahs  form  part  of  the  population.  These  people, 
who  believe  in  a  secret  religion,  and  whose  women  do 
not  veil,  live  for  the  most  part  in  reed-like  huts, 
situated  amidst  the  gardens  which  surround  the  town. 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  April  14th,  that  the  danger 
of  some  disaster  became  apparent  in  Tarsus.  On  that 
day  after  200  Redifs  had  been  sent  by  special  train  to 
Adana,  the  Christians,  almost  in  a  state  of  panic,  were 
assured  by  the  Turkish  Governor  that  no  disturbances 
would  occur.  On  the  morrow  (Thursday),  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  first  rumours  of  the  massacre  at  Adana  ! 
reached  Tarsus,  and  although  there  were  hardly  any 
Turkish  soldiers  in  the  town,  the  Armenian  shops  were 
opened  as  usual.  It,  however,  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  state  of  the  city  was  far  from  tranquil  ;  for 
when  the  morning  train  arrived  from  Adana,  a  loud  noise 
was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  station.  Immediately 
afterwards  a  large  mob  ran  to  the  barracks,  and  not- 
withstanding the  protests  of  the  Turkish  officer  in 
charge,  insisted  upon  rushing  the  building  and  dis- 
tributing arms  and  ammunition  to  the  assembled  crowd. 
Owing  to  the  arming  of  Moslems,  Christians  began  to 
crowd  into  the  yard  of  the  American  College,  both  on 
Wednesday  and  on  Thursday. 

Not,  however,  until  Friday  morning  did  the  real 
troubles  in  Tarsus  begin.  The  massacre  first  broke 
out  at  the  station  when  the  200  malefactors,  mostly 
Kurdish  Bashi-Bazouks,  who  had  seized  a  special 
train  in  Adana,  reached  the  city.     After  their  arrival, 
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these  travellers  were  joined  by  many  of  the  Afghans, 
who  live  in  the  suburbs  and  by  some  of  the  worst 
of  the  native  Turks.  A  few  Armenians,  who  were 
trying  to  leave  for  Mersina,  were  killed  before  they 
could  enter  the  train,  and  more  would  have  perished 
had  it  not  been  for  the  courage  of  the  stationmaster. 
The  crowd  of  Bashi-Bazouks  and  others  then  went  to 
the  armoury  attached  to  the  barracks,  where  they 
obtained  several  hundred  rifles  and  a  supply  of  ammu- 
nition. An  onlooker,  whose  credibility  is  vouched  for, 
thus  described  the  scene  to  me  : 

"  I  was  standing  near  the  barracks  when  I  heard 
shouting  and  saw  a  great  multitude  coming  towards 
me.  When  they  approached  the  barracks,  one  of  the 
leaders  showed  a  telegram  to  the  military  commander, 
and  to  other  officers  who  were  standing  at  the  door 
of  the  barracks,  saying  at  the  same  time,  '  Why  do  you 
demur?  The  infidels  have  murdered  all  the  Turks  ; 
be  quick,  distribute  arms  to  these  people.  As  a  result 
of  these  words,  the  crowd,  having  been  provided  with 
arms,   rushed  to  the  Armenian  quarter." 

The  leader  of  this  mob  was  a  well-known  Young 
Turk  in  Tarsus,  and  at  that  time  was  said  actually  to  be 
an  important  member  of  the  local  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress.  My  informant,  although  a  Christian,  was 
believed  to  be  a  Moslem  Arab,  as  he  speaks  Arabic  for 
his  mother  tongue. 

Although,  if  the  near-by  farms  and  villages  are 
taken  into  account,  some  500  Christians  perished 
in  and  around  Tarsus,  yet  not  more  than  about 
100  people  were  really  killed  in  the  city  itself.  This 
comparatively  small  loss  of  life  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  object  of  the  Moslems  was  to  loot  and  to 
destroy  the  Christian  houses  rather  than  to  murder 
their  inmates.  The  pillaging  was  most  systematically 
carried  out.  After  the  houses  had  been  completely 
devastated,  they  were  ignited — their  complete  destruc- 
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tion  being  insured  by  means  of  burning  kerosene. 
During  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  this  "  Black " 
Friday  the  illumination  from  the  burning  houses  (some 
800  of  which  were  entirely  destroyed)  was  so  powerful 
that  when  darkness  came,  it  was  actually  possible  to 
read  and  to  sign  papers  by  its  light.  Very  few 
Armenian  shops  were  destroyed,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  difficult  for  the  pillagers  to  make  sure  of  the 
religion  of  the  owner  of  any  premises  situated  without 
the  Armenian  residential  quarter  (at  Tarsus  the  Turkish 
and  the  Christian  bazaars  do  not,  as  at  Adana,  occupy 
distinct  quarters  of  the  city). 

The  Christians  made  practically  no  resistance,  and 
as  soon  as  the  massacre  began  the  people,  naturally 
only  too  anxious  to  take  refuge  in  some  place  of  safety, 
were  actually  driven  and  hustled  by  representatives  of 
the  Government  into  the  yard  of  the  American  College. 
No  attempt  was  made  by  the  mob  to  prevent  people 
from  obtaining  shelter,  and  more  than  3,000  were  soon 
under  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Christie.  Some  400 
others,  less  fortunate  than  those  who  were  able  to  reach 
a  place  of  safety  at  once,  spent  the  first  night  in  the 
swamps  which  border  the  River  Cydnus,  and  arrived  at 
the  College  next  day.  As  the  object  of  the  Moslems 
in  Tarsus  does  not  seem  to  have  been  murder,  the 
Government  provided  the  school  with  a  guard,  and 
soldiers  actually  brought  in  wounded  and  helpless 
Armenians  to   receive  succour  from  the  Americans. 

Such  was  his  broad-mindedness  that  at  least  one 
Turk — a  teacher  of  his  language  in  the  College — assisted 
in  the  work  of  feeding  the  refugees  by  procuring  milk 
for  the  babies  and  food  for  the  hungry.  So  great  was 
the  devotion  of  this  man  to  his  fellow-teachers  and 
pupils  that,  dressed  as  a  Kurd,  he  rode  with  one  of  the 
bravest  of  the  students  (also  in  disguise)  to  Mersina 
a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  in  order  to  convey  dis- 
patches describing  the  danger  at  Tarsus  to  the  foreigr 
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consuls  residing  at  the  coast.  During  the  anxious  days 
which  followed  the  massacre  four  victims  died  at  the 
American  College,  their  places  in  the  population  of  the 
yard  being  filled  by  four  new-born  "  massacre  "  babies. 

Although  the  massacre  in  Tarsus  was  less  terrible 
than  that  in  Adana,  and,  without  doubt,  less  awful  than 
those  which  took  place  in  the  smaller  villages,  yet  the 
destruction  of  both  houses  and  property  left  the  sur- 
vivors in  great  distress.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  poorer 
Armenians  not  only  lost  their  houses,  shops,  cows,  or 
other  animals,  by  means  of  which  they  gained  a  liveli- 
hood, but  even  were  they  able  to  re-establish  themselves 
in  business,  they  found  themselves  almost  without 
customers.  The  better  class  Armenians  had  either 
perished  or  at  least  had  lost  all  their  worldly  goods 
in  the  massacre,  and  were,  therefore,  not  in  a  position 
to  purchase  even  the  barest  necessities  from  their  co- 
religionists. 

Most  of  the  larger  Armenian  houses  in  this  part  of 
the  country  are  occupied  by  their  owners,  and  are 
surrounded  by  yards  or  gardens.  Within  these  yards 
are  often  constructed  a  row  of  rooms,  each  of  which  is 
tenanted  by  a  whole  family,  and  rented  at  £T3  per  year. 
Whilst  I  was  in  Tarsus  I  visited  some  of  these  abodes, 
the  condition  of  one  or  two  of  which  I  specially  recall 
to  memory.  In  one  instance  a  husband,  wife,  and 
three  children  shared  one  tiny  room.  Some  boards 
had  been  arranged  in  the  corner  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  children.  One  boy  was  seriously  ill  with 
dysentery,  whilst  another  infant,  although  it  was  two 
years  old,  was  hardly  larger  than  a  normal  baby  aged 
six  months.  This  child  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
doctor  to  be  in  a  hopeless  condition,  and  therefore  the 
mother  was  taking  hardly  any  trouble  in  attending  to 
it.  Another  house,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  a  single 
room,  was  occupied  by  an  old  woman,  her  almost 
paralysed   son,   a   widowed   daughter,    who   was   nearly 
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blind,  and  two  grandchildren,  besides  two  or  three 
donkeys.  The  room,  although  larger  than  the  last 
which  I  described,  was  nearly  dark  and  partly  dug 
out  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  Over  part  of  the 
floor  space  a  sort  of  raised  platform,  forming  a  kind 
of  upper  story,  had  been  rigged  up.  The  inmates 
of  this  abode  only  paid  rent  amounting  to  £T2  per 
year,  owing  to  their  providing  accommodation  for  two 
donkeys  which  belonged  to  a  neighbour  who  had  no 
space  for  them.  This  entire  family  owed  its  support 
to  the  granddaughter,  aged  fifteen  years,  who,  when 
times  were  good,  was  wont  to  make  about  nine  shillings 
a  month  at  the  local  cotton  mill,  and  to  the  combined 
wages,  amounting  to  about  2d.  per  day,  earned  by  the 
old  people  for  cotton-picking. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  massacres  which  took 
place  in  certain  villages  near  Tarsus  were  some  of  the 
most  terrible  in  the  entire  devastated  district.  For 
example,  Kozolouk  was  an  Armenian  village  of  about 
seventy-five  houses,  situated  in  the  mountains  about 
fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Tarsus.  There  were  two 
churches  and  also  at  least  one  school.  Although  I  dare 
not  tell  my  readers  the  details  of  the  massacre  in  which 
some  1 50  souls  perished,  and  during  which  two 
churches,  two  schools,  and  sixty-eight  houses  were 
pillaged  and  burnt,  yet  I  propose  to  recount  the  story 
of  the  escape  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kozolouk. 
The  woman  who  told  me  the  story  of  her  flight,  and 
who  spoke  in  fairly  good  English  on  behalf  of  herself 
and  her  sister,  had  resided  fourteen  years  in  England, 
and  had  only  left  this  country  at  the  end  of  1907  in 
order,  owing  to  ill-health,  to  be  able  to  pass  the  winter 
in  Egypt.  I  have  made  as  few  alterations  as  possible 
in  the  language  of  this  account,  because  I  feel  that 
the  experience  is  more  realistically  described  in  the 
words  of  those  who  passed  through  it.  Not  only  is 
the  reliability  of  these  people  vouched  for  by  foreigners 
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who  know  them,  but  it  was  quite  clear  from  the  conduct 
of  the  women  whilst  telling  their  story,  as  well  as 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  replied  to  my  sundry 
questions,  that  they  were  telling  the  truth  and  nothing 
beyond  the  truth. 

Miss  Karamanli  informed  me  that  she  had  only 
returned  to  Asia  Minor  in  April,  1909,  in  order  to  see 
her  sister  and  to  visit  Kozolouk,  her  native  village,  once 
more.  It  was  her  intention  to  spend  a  quiet  summer  on 
the  Cilician  Plain,  and  then  to  go  abroad  again.  She  said  : 

"  I  arrived  at  Kozolouk  late  in  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  April  10th.  At  dawn  on  Friday, 
April  1 6th,  when  I  had  been  only  a  few  days  in  the 
village  and  had  hardly  been  about  at  all,  we  found 
ourselves  faced  by  an  attack  from  a  multitude  of  wild 
Turks,  an  attack  the  horror  of  which  was  totally  beyond 
our  conception.  Two  days  earlier  (April  14th)  some 
Armenian  farmers,  after  they  had  been  beaten  and 
threatened  by  Turks,  had  come  back  to  the  village  from 
a  farm  some  three  hours  distant.  Therefore  on  that 
evening  (April  14th)  two  persons  were  sent  to  the 
city  of  Tarsus  to  give  information  about  this  affair. 
In  the  meantime  the  Turks,  who  were  surrounding  the 
village,  and  of  whom  the  inhabitants  were  naturally 
much  frightened,  reassured  the  people  and  said  they 
had  nothing  to  fear.  The  next  day  (April  15th)  three 
gendarmes  arrived  at  the  village,  saying,  '  We  have 
two  orders  with  us,  one  from  Dr.  Christie  and  one 
from  the  Government  ;  therefore,  hurry  up,  assemble  to 
hear  the  orders.'  At  the  same  time  they  invited  the 
crowd  outside  (who  had  been  trying  to  attack  the  village 
for  two  days,  but  who  were  afraid  to  enter,  owing  to 
the  attitude  of  the  villagers)  to  come  in  and  listen  to 
the  proclamations.  The  gendarmes  then  addressed  the 
assembly  of  people,  telling  them  that  the  order  which 
they  brought  was  an  order  for  their  safety,  that  there 
was  nothing  for  them  to  be  afraid  of,   and  that   they 
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were  to  go  to  their  own  houses  and  take  their  ease. 
But  before  many  minutes  had  passed  two  of  the 
gendarmes  had  left  us  and  gone  away.  The  other,  as 
though  in  a  most  friendly  way,  tried  to  persuade  the 
people  to  give  up  their  arms,  and  said  if  they  did  so 
he  would  disperse  the  enemy.  Whatever  was  said 
we  accepted  with  perfect  confidence.  We  were  confident 
believing  the  order  was  true. 

"The  man  who  in  the  early  evening  of  April  15th 
had  proclaimed  safety  to  the  village  came  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 6th,  saying,  4  Hurry  up,  make  haste,  leave 
the  village  at  once  1  '  We  in  great  confusion  came  forth 
and  saw  the  village  full  of  cannibal-like  people  staring 
at  us,  and  ready  to  rush  upon  us.  People  dressed  in 
any  clothes  they  could  get.  I  was  obliged  to  seize 
a  native  costume,  and  went  out  with  bare  feet.  Mothers 
with  their  three,  four,  even  seven  children,  old  men  and 
sick  people,  brides  and  bridegrooms,  maidens  and  young 
men,  in  the  hurried  escape  all  lost  one  another.  The 
people  left  the  village  in  many  different  parties.  Here 
and  there  some  who  had  become  separated  were  re- 
united. Thus  running  from  mountain  to  mountain, 
some  of  us  were  suddenly  shot  down,  whilst  others 
were  wounded  and  left  lying  by  the  way.  When  now 
and  then  we  tried  to  look  at  our  village,  we  saw  the 
rising  flames,  and  heard  the  firing  of  guns,  and  the 
hurrying  of  horses  carrying  away  all  that  we  had  left  in 
the  village.  Our  minds  were  in  such  a  state  of  con- 
fusion that  we  had  no  time  to  think  in  which  direction 
we  were  going.  My  sister  and  I  had  joined  a  party 
in  which  our  pastor  was  taking  flight.  There  were 
over  100  of  us  in  all.  During  the  day  thirteen  men 
'were  killed.  .  .  .  We  spent  the  night  in  a  small 
Turkish  village  a  few  hours  distant  from  Kozolouk, 
where  we  were  given  some  food. 

44  Our  second  day  began  in  a  very  horrible  way. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  same  crowd  surrounded  the 
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village.  In  one  small  room  over  ioo  of  us  were  packed. 
We  were  aware  of  their  plans  and  knew  that  each 
moment  was  drawing  us  nigh  to  death.  They  tried  to 
make  each  one  a  Mohammedan.  .  .  .  Suddenly  they 
took  us  out  to  an  open  place  where  the  same  mob  had 
armed  themselves.  The  Moslems  were  arranged  along 
a  roof  ready  to  shoot  us  all  at  once.  My  sister  and  I 
crouched  behind  a  horse.  At  this  very  moment  several 
men  arrived  on  horseback  and  said  :  '  There  is  an  order 
now  ;  don't  you  fear,  you  are  now  delivered.'  We  were 
then  divided  up  into  parties  to  be  taken  to  different 
villages.  .  .  .  Our  party,  which  consisted  of  about  five 
men  and  twenty-five  women,  hurried  on,  following  a 
Moslem,  whom  we  had  never  seen  before.  As  if  by 
a  miracle,  after  being  threatened  with  death  by  several 
policemen,  and  only  having  escaped  owing  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Moslem  who  accompanied  us,  we  came 
at  last  to  a  village  where  we  learned  there  had  already 
been  a  massacre  the  day  before.  The  villagers  wanted 
us  to  be  taken  out  of  their  village,  but  as  we  were  too 
tired  to  walk  any  farther,  the  chief  man  of  the  village 
took  us  in  and  kept  us.  A  room  in  the  centre  of  the 
village  was  got  ready  for  us  and  we  were  given  food. 
In  the  evening  the  head  man  of  the  village  came 
and  spent  some  time  with  us,  and  at  night  two  Moslems 
were  left  to  guard  and  look  after  us.  We  spent  three 
days  and  nights  in  this  village.  Part  of  the  time  we 
were  guarded  by  Moslem  guards,  and  occasionally  the 
head  man  of  the  village  paid  us  visits.  We  expected 
all  the  time  that  we  should  be  treacherously  murdered 
as  part  of  our  company  had  already  been.  While  we 
were  in  this  village  some  of  us  were  employed  by  the 
Moslem  women  to  make  and  mend  clothes  for  them. 
At  the  end  of  three  days  a  man  came  and  told  us  that 
it  had  been  decided  to  send  us  all  to  Tarsus.  We 
were  conducted  to  this  city  by  the  same  man  who  had 
brought    us    safely    to    his    village    three    days    before. 
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On  the  way  down  we  met  Moslem  women  who  wanted  to 
stone  us,  but  were  not  allowed  to  do  so  by  our  pro- 
tector. The  Government  would  not  permit  us  to  leave 
the  han  in  which  we  were  housed  in  Tarsus,  but  I 
escaped  by  pretending  I  must  see  my  sister,  who  had 
been  allowed  to  go  over  to  the  American  school  in 
charge   of   a  sick   girl." 

The  teller  of  this  story  was  naturally  a  witness  of 
the  brutal  acts  by  which  so  large  a  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children  actually  perished.  For  obvious 
reasons  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  many  of  the  details 
described  by  my  informant.  My  readers  may  wonder 
why  the  little  party  of  thirty  souls  were  allowed  to 
escape  from  what  for  days  appeared  to  them  to  be 
certain  death.  The  probable  answer  is,  that  finally 
only  five  men  were  left  in  the  party,  and  that  the  twenty- 
five  women  were,  for  the  most  part,  above  middle-age 
and,  therefore,  were  not  required  by  the  Moslems  for 
their  harems. 

Although  the  events  which  occurred  both  in  Adana 
and  in  Tarsus  were  more  horrible  than  anybody  who 
has  not  visited  the  scene  of  devastation,  and  who  has 
not  heard  the  stories  of  woe,  could  believe,  yet  it  was 
not  until  I  drove  across  the  Cilician  Plain  that  I  actually 
realised,  not  only  the  magnitude  and  horror  of  the 
massacre  which  had  actually  taken  place,  but  also  the 
intense  hardships  to  which  the  Christians  were  sub- 
jected, as  a  result  of  the  losses  which  they  had  sustained 
in  it.  More  than  200  villages  were  attacked.  Men 
were  murdered,  whilst  women  and  children  were,  at  any 
rate  temporarily,  carried  off  by  the  Turks.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  20,000  Christians  perished  in  the 
villages  during  these  terrible  weeks.  Not  only  were  the 
most  prosperous  landowners  and  farmers  Christians,  but 
the  more  intelligent  peasants  were  Armenians.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  non-Moslem  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  the 
Christian  population  was  temporarily  augmented  by  a 
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;  large  number  of  Armenians  who  had,  as  usual,  come 
j  down  from  the  mountain  villages  in  order  to  assist 
I  in  the  work  of  gathering  in  the  harvest,  and  who  conse- 
quently lost  their  lives  in  the  onslaught.  Owing  also 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  fields  of  wheat,  cotton,  barley, 
oats,  and  sesame  which  belonged  to  Christians  were 
either  entirely  destroyed,  or  gathered  in  by  Moslems, 
who  sometimes,  if  more  than  usually  charitable,  gave 
a  small  proportion  of  the  crop  to  its  Christian  owner. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  what 
took  place  in  anything  but  a  few  of  the  villages  which 
were  sacked  during  the  massacres.  My  first  insight 
into  the  situation  was  gained  at  Injerlik — a  village 
through  which  I  drove  but  an  hour  or  two  after  leaving 
Adana.  Every  Armenian  house  had  been  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  although  at  the  time  of  my  visit  not  a 
building  had  been  reconstructed,  and  not  a  Christian 
was  visible  in  the  place,  yet  Moslems  were  compla- 
cently smoking  and  chatting  at  the  local  cafe*  amidst 
the  ruins  of  their  neighbours'  houses.  These  people 
appeared  to  feel  that  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  district.  Again,  at 
Missis,  about  five  hours  distant  from  Adana,  the  whole 
Christian  quarter — containing  as  it  did  some  forty 
modern  houses — was  entirely  destroyed.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  village  blacksmiths  who  consented  to 
become  converts  to  Islam,  and  whose  skilled  trade  was 
necessary  to  the  Moslems,  not  a  man  among  the  Missis 
Christians  survived  the  onslaught.  A  certain  number 
of  women  escaped  to  Adana,  whilst  others  threw  them- 
selves into  the  river  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being 
safely  housed  in  a  Turkish  harem. 

During  my  journey  through  the  devastated  district 
I  visited  Hamidieh — a  small  town  about  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Adana.  The  story  of  the 
massacre  in  this  village  is  one  of  the  most  brutal  on 
record.    After  an  onslaught  which  continued  for  twenty- 
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two  days  hardly  a  Christian  man  escaped  alive.  Whilst 
more  than  500  people  were  actually  killed  in  the  town, 
the  number  of  Christians — many  of  whom  had  come 
down  from  the  mountains  to  assist  in  gathering  in  the 
harvest — who  perished  in  the  fields  which  surround  it, 
exceeded  1,500.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Armenians 
made  a  determined  resistance  in  one  or  more  houses, 
the  death-roll  at  Hamidieh  would  have  been  far 
greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  bravery  and  determina- 
tion of  a  Frenchman  and  his  wife  (M.  and  Mme. 
Sabatier),  who  are  the  owners  of  a  cotton-mill  in  the 
village.  Notwithstanding  the  menaces  of  the  Turks, 
who  threatened  to  set  the  factory  on  fire  if  Armenians 
were  allowed  to  take  refuge  in  it,  the  Sabatiers  fed  and 
protected  about  900  Christians  within  their  domain  until 
assistance   arrived. 

Whilst  in  Hamidieh — a  town  inhabited  by  the  most 
dogged-looking  Moslems  I  have  ever  met — I  heard 
a  miraculous  story  of  the  manner  in  which  an  Armenian 
escaped  death.  This  story,  moreover,  tends  to  prove 
that  the  Moslems  as  a  whole  never  became  so  uncon- 
trolled that  the  massacre  could  not  easily  have  been 
stopped  had  the  local  governmental  authorities  taken 
any  adequate  measures  to  carry  out  their  duties.  At 
the  time  of  the  massacre  in  Hamidieh  about  seventy-five 
Christians  took  refuge  in  a  room  at  the  Konak.  When 
danger  to  this  party  seemed  imminent,  one  of  the 
refugees — a  chemist  by  trade — was  seized  by  a  friendly 
Circassian  and  carried  from  the  room  where  he  was 
hiding  to  an  upper  story  of  the  building.  Whilst  he 
was  being  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the  Konak  to  the 
other,  the  Armenian  (who  told  me  the  story  himself) 
received  a  bad  sword  wound  in  the  head.  The  injury 
was  not  too  severe  to  prevent  the  victim  being  subse- 
quently taken  by  the  Moslem  attackers  to  the  Sabatier 
factory.  Notwithstanding  the  unsafe  state  of  the 
streets,   and   in   spite   of   the   fact   that   the   Turks   did 
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not,  in  fact,  allow  any  ordinary  Armenian  to  leave  the 
factory  alive,  this  chemist,  when  he  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  go  about  his  business,  was  permitted 
by  the  Moslems  to  proceed  every  day  from  the  factory 
to  the  Konak  in  order  to  dress  the  wounds  of  the 
Turks  who  had  suffered  during  the  attack  on  Hamidieh. 
For  his  first  few  expeditions  to  the  Konak  the  chemist 
was  escorted  by  one  or  two  Turkish  soldiers,  but 
subsequently  when  his  daily  errand  became  known  to 
the  Moslem  mob,  he  was  allowed  to  cross  the  city 
unprotected  I 

Another  miraculous  escape  of  which  I  also  heard 
during  my  stay  in  Hamidieh  was  that  of  the  driver  in 
whose  carriage  I  had  come  from  Adana.  This  story, 
rather  different  from  the  one  which  I  have  just  told, 
shows  that  although  in  general  the  attitude  of  Moslems 
towards  Christians  left  almost  everything  to  be  desired, 
yet  instances  happily  remain  on  record  when  followers 
of  the  Prophet  did  behave  in  a  "  Christianly  "  manner 
towards  their  Armenian  acquaintances.  My  Armenian 
horse  and  carriage  proprietor,  who  gains  his  livelihood 
by  conveying  passengers  desirous  of  travelling  between 
Adana  and  Osmanieh,  before  the  massacre  was  one  of 
six  brothers  who  lived  at  Hamidieh.  Three  of  the 
family  were  killed  during  the  month  of  April,  1909, 
and  this  young  fellow  himself  lost  two  yailehs  (native 
carriages)  and  four  horses.  On  arrival  in  Adana  before 
the  first  massacre,  my  friend,  having  been  warned  by 
a  Turkish  acquaintance  of  the  coming  danger, 
attempted,  without  success,  to  persuade  the  proprietor 
of  the  han  where  he  was  wont  to  stable  horses  that 
all  Christians  ought  to  fly  to  the  Armenian  quarter. 
The  driver  himself  left  his  horses  to  their  fate,  and  went 
to  a  friend's  house.  The  hotel  proprietor  and  others 
remained  in  the  han  and  were  killed.  Between  ,the 
two  massacres  my  jobmaster,  having  returned  to  the 
stable  in   order  to  try  and  find  his   lost  carriage  and 
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horses,  was  again  warned — this  time  by  a  Kurd,  who 
said  that  horses  and  carriages  were,  at  present,  of  no 
importance  to  Armenians,  who  had  better  disappear 
for  a  few  days.  The  boy  driver  again  availed  himself 
of  this  advice,  and  departed  with  three  or  four  others. 
A  second  time  all  Christians  who  remained  in  the  han 
perished  either  by  fire  or  by  the  sword. 

At  Hamidieh  a  clear  example  of  the  spirit  and  per- 
severance of  the  Armenian  people  came  to  my  notice. 
The  proprietor  of  the  han,  who  is  an  Armenian,  has 
always  been  wont  to  sublet  his  restaurant.  Prior  to 
the  massacre  this  eating  establishment  was  rented  by 
an  Armenian,  who  also  possessed  property  at  Erzeroum. 
In  spite  of  this  man's  promise  to  give  the  Turks  all 
he  possessed  he  was  murdered  during  the  events  at 
Hamidieh.  After  the  massacre  the  restaurant  was 
again  sublet  by  the  proprietor  to  the  two  sons  of  the 
Armenian  who  had  been  murdered.  These  boys — for 
neither  of  them  is  more  than  twenty-one — borrowed 
£Tioo  from  the  hotel  proprietor,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  awful  tragedy  of  which  they  themselves  were 
witnesses,  are  now  doing  a  roaring  trade  by  supplying 
excellent  food  to  passing  travellers.  Few,  except 
Armenians  or  Jews,  could  successfully  restart  business 
under    such    adverse    circumstances. 

A  terrible  story  of  the  massacre  in  Abdul  Oglou  was 
told  to  me  by  one  of  the  survivors.  This  village,  which 
was  originally  made  up  of  twenty-five  Moslem  houses 
(thirty  men  capable  of  bearing  arms)  and  fifty -three 
houses  and  huts  inhabited  by  Christians,  is  situated 
within  sight  of  the  historic  Pyramus  River,  and  distant 
but  a  few  hours'  journey  from  Adana.  At  the  time  of 
the  massacre  there  were  nearly  five  hundred  Christians 
in  the  village  as,  like  at  Hamidieh,  a  large  number  of 
men  had  come  down  from  the  mountains  to  assist  in 
gathering  in  the  harvest.  When  the  reports  of  the 
massacre  in  Adana  first  reached  Abdul  Oglou,  the  two 
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most  important  Moslems  in  the  village  swore  by  all 
that  was  to  them  most  holy  that  no  harm  should  befall 
the  Christians  of  the  place.  Police  were  sent  round  to 
reassure  the  people.  Kebar  Oglou,  one  of  these  two 
magnates,  himself  went  to  Missis,  distant  but  a  few 
hours  from  Abdul  Oglou,  and  brought  back  a  message 
from  the  military  commander  that  no  disturbances 
would  be  allowed  to  occur.  By  this  deceitful  means 
the  Christians,  who,  as  I  have  shown,  were  originally 
more  numerous  than  the  Moslems  of  the  village,  were 
kept  quiet  until  Kebar  Oglou  had  had  time  to  summon 
a  number  of  his  followers  from  the  neighbourhood. 
Subsequently  the  Christians  were  collected  in  three 
or  four  houses  of  the  village  and  brutally  murdered 
with  arms  which,  it  is  supposed,  were  provided  from 
Missis  for  that  purpose.  To  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment be  it  said  that  Kebar  Oglou  and  his  brother 
were  hanged  early  in  December,  1909,  for  their  acts 
of  treachery  at  Abdul  Oglou. 

At  Antioch  the  massacre  was  very  systematically 
carried  out.  The  Armenian  quarter,  which  is  made  up 
of  houses  built  in  little  courts  leading  off  narrow 
winding  streets,  is  only  approachable  from  the  town 
through  the  Turkish  quarter.  About  Thursday,  April 
1 5th,  the  rumour  of  a  massacre  in  the  Adana  district 
became  known  at  Antioch  and  the  Christian  population 
consequently  became  uneasy.  On  the  morrow  (the 
Moslems'  Sabbath)  the  Christians  became  still  more 
alarmed  by  noticing  that  all  the  Mohammedan  shops 
were  closed  and  that  the  attendance  at  the  mosques 
was  much  larger  than  usual.  Great  meetings  of  the 
principal  Mohammedans  of  the  town  were  held  in  the 
houses  of  the  chief  men,  and  the  "  True  Believers  " 
were  busily  occupied  in  buying  up  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. On  Monday,  April  19th,  when  the  men  belonging 
to  the  Redif  battalions  were  assembled  before  the 
barracks  and  were,  in  fact,   being  supplied  with  arms 
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and  ammunition  by  the  local  authorities,  the  Governor, 
as  a  result  of  an  agreement  with  the  Mohammedan 
chiefs,  assured  the  Armenians  that  there  was  nothing  to 
fear.  These  assurances  had  hardly  been  delivered  when 
fire  was  opened  upon  the  Christians.  Whilst  only  six 
women  perished,  135  men  and  boys  (out  of  a  male 
population  of  157  Armenians)  were  killed.  The  houses 
were  systematically  robbed,  not  so  much  as  a  pin  being 
left. 

Although  in  many  cases  a  few  Christians,  having 
taken  refuge  in  some  more  solidly  constructed  building 
than  those  which  surrounded  it,  defended  themselves 
against  attack  for  a  brief  period,  yet  with  but  few 
exceptions  the  Armenians  of  the  villages  did  not  make 
that  determined  resistance  which  was  offered  by  the 
Christians  during  the  first  massacre  in  the  town  of 
Adana.  Notwithstanding  the  general  tendency  of  the 
Armenians  to  submit  quietly  to  the  Moslem  onslaught, 
in  several  places  the  Christians  systematically  and 
successfully  protected  themselves  against  their  Moham- 
medan fellow-countrymen  until  assistance  arrived,  or 
until  a  cessation  in  hostilities  occurred  during  which  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  travel  to  Adana. 

Hajin — a  mountainous  village  almost  entirely  in- 
habited by  Christians  and  situated  about  sixty-five  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Adana — was  defended  for  many 
days  by  Armenian  warriors.  When  danger  became 
imminent,  the  Christians  not  only  formed  a  line  of 
outposts  round  the  village  and  prevented  any  Moslems 
who  arrived  from  the  country  districts  from  entering  it, 
but  they  also  compelled  the  few  Turks  actually  in 
Hajin  either  to  remain  in  their  houses  or  to  move  to 
some  Armenian  house  in  which  they  could  be  watched 
by  the  Christians.  This  precaution  was  taken  in  order 
to  keep  the  Moslems  in  the  city,  and  thus  to  prevent 
them  joining  the  enemy  who  were  besieging  it.  So 
hot  did  the  fire  in  Hajin  finally  become  that  it  was  im- 
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possible  for  the  Americans,  who  had  already  lost  one 
messenger,  killed  whilst  proceeding  to  the  post,  to  send 
any  more  telegrams  by  hand  to  the  office.  Messages 
were  consequently  tied  to  stones  and  thrown  from  and 
:o  the  telegraph  office.  During  the  siege,  too,  a 
desperate  attempt  was  made  by  the  Moslem  attackers 
:o  burn  Hajin,  but  fortunately  the  wind  was  favour - 
ible,  and  blew  the  flames  away  from  the  village.  As 
i  result  of  several  telegrams  dispatched  from  the 
\merican  Mission,  and  after  a  siege  lasting  nearly  ten 
lays,  in  which  only  about  sixty  Armenians  had  been 
dlled  and  wounded,  assistance  at  last  came  from  Missis 
o  the   people  of  Hajin. 

Another  determined  resistance  was  made  by  the 
Armenians  of  Durtyol — a  village  made  up  of  about 
,000  houses  and  situated  on  the  Plain  of  Issus,  three 
>r  four  miles  distant  from  the  sea  coast.  When  the 
tews  of  the  outbreak  in  Cilicia  arrived,  the  population 
f  Durtyol  was  joined  by  three  or  four  thousand  people 
/ho  fled  to  that  village  for  protection.  For  twelve 
ays  about  10,000  people  were  besieged  by  7,000 
loslems,  400  among  whom  were  armed  with  military 
ifles  and  provided  with  government  ammunition.  On 
tie  third  day  of  the  siege,  the  water  supply  of  the 
3wn  having  been  cut  off,  a  strong  body  of  the  besiegers 
as  posted  at  the  source  in  order  to  prevent  the 
hristians  getting  it  turned  on  again.  On  April  21st, 
fter  four  or  five  days'  siege,  the  first  attempt  at  relief, 
hich  proved  unsuccessful,  was  made.  On  that  day 
fty  Turkish  soldiers  having  been  conveyed  on  H.M.S. 
riumpk  across  the'  bay  from  Alexandretta,  a  parley 
as  arranged  with  the  besiegers,  who  promised  to  make 

truce  for  two  days,  and  to  turn  on  the  water  to  the 
illage.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  expedition  re- 
irned  to  Alexandretta  than  news  was  received  that 
le  Moslems  had  not  only  completely  disregarded  their 
ith,  but  that  they  had  renewed  their  attack  on  Durtyol 
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with  greater  violence  than  before.  On  Sunday,  April 
25th,  as  a  result  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  by 
Mr.  Catoni,  the  acting  British  Vice-Consul,  and  by 
Mr.  Kennedy,  the  American  missionary,  a  governmental 
commission  and  550  Turkish  Redifs  were  disembarked 
near  Durtyol.  While  the  troops  were  being  disem- 
barked, the  commission,  the  military  commander,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy,  who  then  represented  the  British  Vice- 
Consul  at  Alexandretta,  proceeded  to  a  point  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  Durtyol,  where  they 
found  the  Moutessarif  of  Erzin,  in  whose  district  Durtyol 
is  situated.  After  considerable  delay  it  was  arranged 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  should  advance  to  Durtyol  in  order 
to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
who  had  come  for  their  protection,  and  to  arrange  for 
taking  over  the  barracks,  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Christians  during  the  siege.  The  Christians  at 
once  signified  their  willingness  to  surrender  as  soon 
as  the  Turkish  troops  came  up  and  took  over  the 
town  from  the  garrison.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
message  to  this  effect  was  at  once  sent  to  the  commander 
of  the  troops,  a  most  determined  attack  was  made 
upon  the  village  from  four  directions  during  the  night. 
After  some  six  or  seven  hours*  negotiation  it  was  on 
April  26th,  at  the  end  of  a  ten  days'  siege,  that  the 
town  was  finally  relieved,  and  the  population,  from 
whose  number  only  about  ten  had  perished,  was  again 
provided   with   water. 

Although  the  Christian  garrison  was  much  smaller 
than  that  of  either  Hajin  or  Durtyol,  the  village  of  Shehr 
Murad,  situated  about  twelve  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  Adana,  was  ably  defended  by  its  Armenian  inhabit- 
ants. Before  the  massacre  this  hamlet  had  a  popula- 
tion of  some  300  or  400  Christians,  and  only  one 
Moslem  family — that  of  a  rich  gipsy  farmer  who  owned 
a  large  quantity  of  land  in  the  district.  In  order  to 
endeavour  to  effect  a  slaughter  this  gipsy  arranged  for 
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the  importation  of  other  Moslems  who  usually  dwelt 
in  the  hillside  villages.  Although  all  the  Christian 
houses  were  burnt  and  the  property  of  their  inmates 
stolen,  yet  only  forty  or  fifty  Armenians  were  actually 
killed. 

When  the  outbreak  at  Shehr  Murad  first  occurred, 
the  local  priest  called  all  the  Christians  into  a  walled-in 
farm,  which  occupies  a  central  position  in  the  village. 
In    this    improvised    fort,    which    is    about    fifty    yards 
square,   and   which   is   surrounded   by   walls    about   six 
feet    high,    250    people    were    besieged    for    five    days. 
Not  only  the  outer  walls  and  sheds  but  the  buildings 
of  the  interior  were  loopholed,  and  traverses  were  con- 
structed   to    protect    the    defenders    from    reverse    fire 
directed  against  them  from  certain  houses  from  which 
shots  could  be  poured  into  the  fort.     The  beleaguered 
garrison  possessed  but  twenty-five  rifles,  some  of  which 
were  of  most  antiquated  patterns.     During  the  several 
nights  of  the  siege  the  force  of  the  attack  somewhat 
abated,    and   small    quantities    of    food    could    then    be 
collected   by   the    garrison.      Such   was    the   energy   of 
the   Armenians    that    when    the   ammunition    ran    short 
the  besieged  went  out  under  cover  of  darkness  and  dug 
out   their   enemies'   Martini    bullets    which   had   lodged 
in  the  walls,  and  used  the  lead  thus  obtained  to  make 
ammunition  for  their  own  defence.     When  the  garrison 
possessed  no  more  caps,  heads  of  matches  were  success- 
fully used  to  ignite  the  rifle  charges.     At  the  end  of 
five    days,    when    succour   seemed    as    far   off    as    ever, 
and  when  a  temporary  cessation  in  the  attack  occurred, 
it  was  thought  advisable  for  the  Christians  to  go  into 
Adana,    where   they   actually   arrived   between   the   two 
massacres  in  that  city 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  be  encountered 
by  the  Turkish  authorities  after  the  massacre  was  how 
to  induce  the  people  then  collected  in  Adana  to  return 
to  their  homes.     Although  the  expense  of  sending  back 
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those  who  were  willing  to  return  to  their  villages  was 
paid  out  of  funds  provided  by  the  Turkish  Government, 
yet  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  inhabitants  of  whole 
districts  who  flocked  to  Adana  after  the  massacres, 
and  who  had  seen  their  menfolk  actually  murdered 
before  their  very  eyes,  did  not  wish  to  return  to  their  i 
homes,  made  up  of  but  dust  and  rubble.  In  some  cases 
the  only  survivors  of  a  village  were  a  large  number 
of  women  under  the  protection  of  one  or  two  men. 
It  was  not  unnatural,  too,  that  the  Relief  Committee 
(itself  so  short  of  money)  should  refuse  to  rebuild 
houses  until  the  people,  by  their  presence  and  superin- 
tendence, gave  a  practical  guarantee  if  shelter  were 
provided  for  them  that  they  would  endeavour  to  gain 
a  livelihood  in  their  former  homes.  When  I  drove 
across  the  plain  in  October  I  found  villages  to  which 
the  people  had  not  yet  returned,  whilst  in  the  vicinity 
of  others  I  came  upon  the  inhabitants  living  in  tents 
provided  by  the  Government,  until  their  houses  could 
be  rebuilt. 

In  Marash,  Aintab,  Urfa,  and  Mersina  no  massacres 
took  place,  largely  because  the  local  Governors  were 
strong  and  took  adequate  measures  to  ensure  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  At  Marash,  although  no  serious  out- 
break occurred,  yet  the  town  suffered  greatly  from  the 
massacres  in  Cilicia.  About  500  young  men — the  most 
active  breadwinners  of  the  town — who  had  gone  down 
to  the  plain  for  the  harvest,  lost  their  lives  in  the  fields. 
This  not  only  left  many  families  without  any  male 
representative  to  support  them,  but  it  also  had  a 
most  demoralising  effect  upon  the  industrial  classes 
in  general.  Again,  although  the  districts  subjected 
to  the  massacre  lay  for  the  most  part  in  the  plains 
which  border  upon  the  sea  coast  between  Mersina  and 
Alexandretta  and  did  not  actually  extend  farther  north- 
ward than  the  neighbourhood  of  Hajin,  yet  the  fear 
of  a  massacre  existed  throughout  almost  all  the  districts 
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of  Asia  Minor  inhabited  by  Armenians.  At  Kharput 
it  is  known  that  plans  for  a  massacre  were  deeply 
laid,  and  that  the  disaster  was  only  averted  by  the  firm- 
ness of  the  Vali,  who,  although  he  stood  alone  among 
the  officials  of  this  province,  aided  by  providential  cir- 
cumstances, postponed  the  massacre  until  all  was 
quiet.  At  Van,  where  a  general  massacre  had  been 
planned  and  would  probably  have  taken  place,  the 
Moslems  were  disappointed  by  a  snowstorm  which  pre- 
vented the  people  from  going  to  the  market  on  the 
day   arranged   for   their   destruction. 

The  inhabitants  of  Caiserea  narrowly  escaped  the 
horrors  of  an  outbreak.  As  in  so  many  other  places, 
somebody  spread  the  news  that  the  Turks  were  about 
to  be  massacred  by  Christians,  and  that  the  slaughter 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  500  armed  men  who  were 
on  their  way  from  Marash  and  Aleppo  to  kill  the 
Mohammedans  of  the  town.  The  Moslems,  knowing 
that  some  of  the  local  Armenians  did  possess  arms,  grew 
frightened,  and  were  on  the  verge  of  instituting  a 
massacre,  probably  really  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  necessary  to  do  something  in  order  to  ensure  their 
own  safety.  At  the  last  moment  the  outbreak  was 
averted  by  the  energy  of  the  Moutessarif  of  the  district, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  realised  the  danger,  at  once  sum- 
moned the  Mohammedan  khojas  and  ordered  them 
to  prevent  the  massacre  by  discouraging  or  even  for- 
bidding it  in  discourses  delivered  in  the  mosques. 
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THE   CAUSES  AND   RESULTS  OF  THE   MASSACRE 

The  outbreak  in  Cilicia  shown  to  be  a  massacre  of  Christians  and  not 
an  Armenian  rebellion — Some  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  ex- 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  was  not  himself  personally  responsible  for  the 
massacres — Effects  of  the  massacres — An  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  causes  of  the  massacre  were  investigated  by  the 
Government  and  of  the  methods  by  which  the  courts-martial 
carried  on  the  trials  of  supposed  malefactors — The  cases  of  some 
officials  who  did  not  receive  that  punishment  which  their  conduct 
merited. 

The    real    causes    of   the   outbreak    which   occurred   in 

Southern  Asia  Minor  and  in  Northern  Syria  in    1909 

are  incompletely  known.     The  object  of  the  following 

pages  is  not,  therefore,  to  assert  or  to  rely  upon  any 

particular    facts    in    order    to    prove    that    any    special 

persons  or  series  of  events  were  or  were  not  the  causes 

of  the  massacre,  but  rather  to  collect,  if  possible  in  an 

intelligible  form,  the  evidence  which  comes  before  the 

traveller  who   is   honest  in  his   desire  to  ascertain  the 

truth,    and    also    to    reproduce    extracts    from    certain 

documents   which   must  undoubtedly  prove  the   official 

attitude    of    the    Turkish    Government    concerning    the 

causes  of  the  massacres.     By  this  means,  which  is  the 

only   course  open  to  me,   I   trust  that   I   may  be   able, 

not  only  to  assist  my  readers  to  form  some  opinion  as 

to    the    possible    causes    of    the    outbreak,    but    also    to 

enable  them  to  understand  some  of  the  results  produced 

by  this  great  calamity. 
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The  first  question  which  must  be  decided  before 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  who  was  responsible  for  the 
disaster  in  Asia  Minor  is  whether  this  outbreak  was 
an  Armenian  rebellion  against  the  Turkish  Government, 
or  whether  it  was  a  Moslem  massacre  of  Christians.  If 
this  slaughter  was  the  result  of  a  rebellion,  then  the 
Armenians  would  naturally  have  been  liable  to  suffer 
for  their  actions  ;  but  if  it  was  a  massacre,  then  the 
Christians  were  certainly  guilty  of  no  crime  in  defending 
their  homes  and  their  women  against  hordes  of  blood- 
thirsty men  who  mercilessly  assailed  them.  No  official, 
either  Turkish  or  European,  has  been  able  to  bring 
to  my  notice  any  proof  that  the  Armenians  did  not 
surrender  and  give  up  their  arms  as  soon  as  they 
were  promised  safety  by  the  Ottoman  Government. 
Unfortunately,  the  Christians  often  delivered  their  arms 
on  the  receipt  of  promises  which  were  broken  as  soon 
as  the  object  for  which  they  were  made  had  been 
accomplished.  Although  certain  sections  of  the 
Armenian  community  were  certainly  foolish  in  some  of 
their  actions  between  the  advent  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  spring  of  1909,  yet  after  full  consideration  of 
all  the  evidence  brought  to  my  notice  during  a  pro- 
longed stay  in  various  districts  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
I  consider  that  these  events  took  the  form  of  a  brutal 
massacre  of  Christians,  who  were,  at  any  rate  for  the 
most  part,  innocent  of  any  idea  of  rebellion  against  the 
Government.  If  the  Armenians  had  desired  to  rebel 
against  the  Government,  it  is  clear  that  they  would  have 
retired  to  some  such  place  as  Zeitoun,  instead  of  revolt- 
ing whilst  so  many  of  their  co-religionists  were  not  only 
helplessly  on  the  plain  without  arms,  but  whilst  they 
were  separated  from  their  womenfolk,  who  had  for  the 
most  part  been  left  behind  in  the  mountain  villages. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  official  circular 
drawn  up  in  August,  1909,  at  Constantinople  by  a 
Commission    composed    of    the    Ministers    of    Finance, 
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Public  Works,  and  Justice,  and  addressed  to  the 
government  authorities  in  the  provinces.  I  reproduce 
this  translation  because  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
based  upon  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission 
which  went  to  Adana  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the 
massacre. 

44  It  is  evident  that,  at  the  time  when  oppression  and 
corruption  were  practised  by  the  Government,  several 
parties  belonging  to  the  Armenian  people  engaged  in 
certain  undertakings.  Whatever  the  form  and  manner 
of  these  undertakings,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their 
sole  purpose  was  to  secure  freedom  from  the  evils 
and  oppressions  of  a  tyrannical  Government,  and  in 
this  effort  there  is  nothing  to  censure  ;  on  the  contrary, 
assisting  and  co-operating  with  the  nation  in  her  attempt 
to  re-establish  the  Constitution,  they  gave  a  practical 
proof  of  their  genuine  devotion  to  the  Ottoman  Father- 
land. Particularly  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, when  it  was  fully  understood  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  political  ambitions  would  be  chimerical, 
they  united  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  public 
welfare,  accepting  the  fact  that  the  deliverance  and 
happiness  for  which  they  longed  could  be  enjoyed  only 
by  faithful  adherence  to  the  Ottoman  Constitutional 
Government.  Therefore,  beyond  all  question,  there  is 
no  ground  for  the  suspicion,  which  has  originated  among 
those  who  are  ignorant  and  uninformed  as  to  the  facts, 
that  the  Armenians  are  cherishing  a  dangerous  political 
ambition. 

44  In  regard  to  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
the  awful  calamity  in  Adana,  the  general  conclusions  of 
a  special  investigating  Commission  and  the  situation 
following  the  natural  course  of  the  disaster  show  that 
after  liberty  and  the  Constitution  had  been  declared, 
when  the  Armenian  people  saw  that,  by  methods 
peculiar  to  the  tyrannical  regime,  efforts  were  being 
made  to  destroy  patriotic  and  fraternal  sentiments  and 
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complained  of  this,  certain  simple-minded  people  put 
an  evil  construction  on  these  complaints.  The  ignorant 
people,  not  acquainted  either  with  the  name  or  the 
activities  of  the  Tashnagist  and  Hunchagist  societies,1 
when  they  saw  the  members  of  those  societies  suddenly 
becoming  unusually  active,  entertained  unfounded 
suspicions  and  made  inferences,  and  this  gave -rise  to 
many  rumours.  These  suppositions  on  the  part  of  the 
ignorant,  reacting  on  the  Armenians,  gave  origin  to 
fear  and  suspicion.  In  this  way  originated  mutual 
distrust    and   misunderstanding. 

44  It  was  the  fundamental  duty  of  the  local  authorities 
to  discover  at  once  the  source  of  these  misunder- 
standings, and  by  bringing  the  various  races  together 
to  remove  mutual  distrust  and  to  establish  and  ensure 
amity  and  fraternal  patriotism  among  the  races.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  the  highest  officials  of  the  Government, 
through  their  painful  stupidity  and  inefficiency,  kept 
silence,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  added  to  the  misunder- 
standings and  distrust,  and,  on  the  other,  gave  the  mob 
occasion  to  increase  its  lack  of  respect  for  the  power 
of  the  Government.  The  origin  of  the  disaster  was 
in  the  neglect  of  patriotic  duty  and  through  the  officials 
failing  to  meet  their  obligations  in  a  devoted  and  proper 
manner.  In  other  ways  it  has  been  plainly  demon- 
strated that  the  Armenians  have  not  deviated  from 
their  consecrated  fidelity  towards  the  mighty  Ottoman 
Government.  Judged  by  the  facts  of  this  situation,  the 
actual  instigators  of  this  painful  disaster  and  those 
derelict  in  their  duty  will  be  punished  according  to 
law.  Only  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  in  some 
quarters  there  have  come  into  existence  such  unfounded 

1  The  Tashnagist  and  Hunchagist  societies  were  revolutionary 
organisations,  which,  under  the  Old  Regime,  always  intrigued  against 
the  Government.  The  members  of  these  two  organisations  flocked 
back  to  Turkey  after  the  granting  of  the  Constitution  and  were 
welcomed  by  the  Young  Turks  as   supporters  of  the  New  Regime. 
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and  fictitious  suppositions  as  are  opposed  to  permanent 
co-operation  and  sincere  fraternal  feeling,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  is  essential  among  the  various  races 
which  are  bound  together  by  common  interests.  With 
the  object  of  doing  away  with  these  suppositions  and 
suspicions  you  must  put  into  practice  all  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  welfare  and  amity  of  the  various 
races,  and  you  must  try  to  establish  and  strengthen 
patriotic  integrity,  which  is  one  of  the  essentials  in  a 
constitutional  government." 

In  spite  of  the  emphatic  phraseology  of  this  circular, 
which  was,  doubless,  issued  for  political  motives,  it 
is  clear  that  the  more  advanced  members  of  the 
Tashnagist  and  Hunchagist  societies  did  exceed  the 
bounds  of  reason.  However  this  may  be,  and  even  if 
these  Armenians  by  their  somewhat  foolish  actions  did 
give  cause  for  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  more 
ignorant  Turks,  this  document,  which  as  I  have 
already  said  is  believed  to  be  based  upon  the  report  of 
the  Parliamentary  Commission  which  was  sent  to  the  | 
Adana  district  early  in  May,  clearly  proves  that  the 
Government  held  its  own  officials  to  be  responsible  for 
not  having  ensured  friendship  between  the  various  races 
of  the  Empire. 

Notwithstanding  the  language  of  the  document  which 
I  have  just  quoted,  both  at  the  time  of  as  well  as  for 
a  considerable  period  after  the  massacre,  the  Turkish 
governmental  authorities  asserted  that  the  outbreak  was 
the  result,  not  only  of  the  endeavours  of  the  Armenians 
to  regain  their  freedom  and  to  re-establish  an  inde- 
pendent Kingdom  of  Armenia,  but  also  of  a  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  Turkish  population  that  they,  the  Moslems, 
were  about  to  be  massacred  by  their  Christian  fellow- 
countrymen.  I  have  talked  to  Mohammedan  country 
travellers  as  we  climbed  together  up  mountain  roads, 
or  sat  side  by  side  in  railway  carriages,  and  have 
always  been  informed  that  the  massacre  was  a  great 
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"  pity,"  but  that  if  the  Moslems  had  not  assumed  the 
affensive  while  there  was  yet  time,  they  would  have  been 
attacked  and  overpowered  by  the  Christians.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  more  ignorant  Moslems, 
especially  those  domiciled  in  the  villages,  did  and  do 
believe,  not  only  that  the  Armenians  were  about  to 
rebel,  but  that  they  had  even  made  definite  plans  to 
regain  their  freedom. 

Although  the  fear  of  an  Armenian  rebellion  was 
:ertainly  without  cause,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Christians,  who  ought  to  have  understood  that  equality 
between  Moslems  and  non-Moslems  could  not  be 
immediately  realised  even  if  it  were  ever  possible,  were 
:ertainly  guilty  of  acts  of  foolishness,  which  the 
Moslems — only  too  ready  to  seize  the  opportunity — 
were  able  to  interpret  as  the  outcome  of  a  general 
revolutionary  spirit.  More  than  one  secular  and 
religious  teacher  urged  that  the  Armenians  must  arm 
themselves  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality 
which  might  occur.  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that 
Mousheg,  the  hot-headed  Bishop  of  Adana,  who  went 
about  his  province  pressing  his  flock  to  spend  money 
apon  arms,  did  much  to  stir  up  a  feeling  of  unrest. 

Subsequent  to  the  massacres  the  Turks  bitterly 
omplained  of  certain  theatrical  entertainments  arranged 
by  the  Armenians  during  the  winter  of  1908-9  at 
Adana,  Mersina,  and  elsewhere.  The  plots  of  these 
performances  were  said  by  the  Turks,  not  only  to  have 
been  an  incitement  to  the  Armenians  to  rise  against 
the  Government,  but  also  to  have  been  a  proof  that 
projects  were  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Armenian  Kingdom.  One  particular  act,  which 
at  a  later  date  was  held  by  the  Turks  to  have  been  a 
sign  of  an  impending  revolution,  was  the  exposing  at 
Mersina  of  pictures  of  former  kings  of  Armenia.  The 
innocency  of  the  meaning  of  these  actions  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  local  Turkish  officials  were 
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invited  to,  and,  in  fact,  did  attend,  the  so-called  incit- 
ing theatrical  performances,  and  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  hide  the  "  revolutionary  "  pictures  from  the 
governmental  authorities.  Moreover,  in  a  constitutional 
country  nominally  possessed  of  a  Government,  if  the 
Armenians  were  (as  the  Turks  at  first  tried  to  urge) 
really  guilty  of  any  actions  likely  to  disturb  the  peace, 
then  they  should  have  been  punished  for  these  actions 
instead  of  being  allowed,  if  not  actually  encouraged,  to 
continue  their  foolish  or  wrong  behaviour  until  disaster 
finally  occurred. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  massacre  a  report  was 
spread,  and  forthwith  accepted  by  Europe,  that  the 
ex-Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  was  himself  responsible  for 
the  massacre.  I  have  often  been  informed  that  the 
slaughter  was  ordered  from  Yildiz.  I  have  even  seen 
in  print  the  translation  of  a  telegram  describing  the  zeal 
with  which  Christians  were  to  be  killed.  This  telegram 
is  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  by  his  ex -Majesty 
to  the  then  Governor  of  Adana.  Far  be  it  from  me, 
who  have  travelled  in  the  Ottoman  Dominions  during 
the  Old  Regime,  and  who  have  seen  the  effect  of  its 
brutality,  to  try  either  to  exonerate  the  ex -Sultan  from 
blame  or  to  free  him  from  any  responsibility  for  any 
act  of  brutality.  The  history  of  a  reign  of  nearly 
thirty-three  years  proves  what  manner  of  horrors  were 
carried  out  under  the  very  eyes  of  a  despot  who  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  oppressing  his  subjects.  Be- 
fore, however,  assuming  that  any  order  was  sent  from 
Yildiz  to  Adana,  it  will  be  well  for  those  who  are 
not  only  interested  in  discovering  the  cause  of,  these 
massacres,  but  also  who  are  anxious  about  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Christian  races  in  the  Ottoman  Dominions 
to  realise  that  there  is  no  proof  that  such  a  telegram 
was  ever  sent  to  Adana  from  the  capital,  and  if  it  were 
transmitted,  no  evidence  has  been  produced  that  its 
despatch  was   authorised  by  Abdul   Hamid. 
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As  I  have  already  stated,  the  first  massacre  in  Adana 
occurred  on  April  14th,  and,  in  fact,  actually  broke  out 
but  a  few  hours  after  the  so-called  reactionary  party 
had  gained  the  upper  hand  in  Constantinople  on 
April  13th.  Therefore,  even  if  Abdul  Hamid  or  his 
malefactors  had  at  once  secured  control  of  the  telegraph 
offices  at  the  capital,  which  I  believe  that  they  did  not, 
then  no  order  could  have  reached  Adana  until  the 
situation  in  that  town  had  already  become  most  acute. 
Besides,  when  the  massacre  broke  out,  nothing  was 
known  by  the  ordinary  man  in  Adana  of  the  events 
in  Constantinople  on  April  13th.  If  even,  therefore,  a 
telegram  despatched  from  Constantinople  on  April  13th 
had  reached  the  Governor  of  Adana  during  the  night 
of  April  1 3th- 1 4th,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  him,  as  a  result  of  this  order, 
to  have  arranged  for  an  onslaught  to  begin  early  in  the 
morning. 

Again,  although  it  may  be  argued  that  the  order 
was  actually  despatched  from  Constantinople  prior  to 
April  13th,  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with  this  theory 
because,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  power  of 
Abdul  Hamid  was  not  entirely  swept  away  by  the 
revolution  of  July,  1908,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Turkey  between  July,  1908,  and  April,  1909,  to  believe 
that  during  the  closing  months  of  his  reign  the  ex- 
Sultan  was  actually  in  a  position  to  send  any  direct 
or  secret  orders  to  the  governmental  authorities  in  the 
provinces. 

A  further  reason  against  the  conclusion  that  Abdul 
Hamid,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  actually  ordered 
the  massacre,  is  that  if  any  proof  of  such  an  order 
either  exists  or  ever  did  exist,  then  it  seems  manifest 
that  this  evidence  would  have  been  produced  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Young  Turks,  who  subsequently  had 
access   to  all  the   documents   at  Yildiz  and  elsewhere. 
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The  production  of  any  such  documents  would  have 
enabled  the  Parliamentary  Commission  of  inquiry  sent 
from  Constantinople  to  Adana  to  discover  the  real 
causes  of  the  outbreak.  In  addition  it  is  clear  if  the 
blame  of  the  outbreak  could  be  thrown  upon  the 
former  despot,  not  only  would  his  removal  from  the 
throne  have  been  justifiable  beyond  all  doubt,  but  such 
blame  would  have  entirely  cleared  the  Young  Turks 
from  all  responsibility  for  the   outbreak. 

Notwithstanding  the  Armenian  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary, it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Young  Turks  as  a 
body  were  any  party  to  the  massacre.  There  is  no 
evidence,  except  possibly  the  manner  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal offenders  were,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  were 
not,  punished,  which  justifies  the  assumption  that  the 
central  body  or  the  principal  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress  were  really  in  any  way  implicated 
in  the  massacre.  In  spite  of  the  undeniable  bad 
behaviour  of  the  Salonika  troops  in  Adana  during  the 
second  massacre  in  that  town,  and  of  the  mystery  which 
surrounds  the  removal  of  the  Moutessarif  of  Mersina 
to  Mush  " — two  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  Armenians 
to  show  that  the  Young  Turks  were  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  massacre — it  is  obvious  that  a  massacre, 
at  any  rate  in  the  long  run,  must  have  been  so  detri- 
mental to  the  cause  of  successful  reform,  that,  leaving 

1  A  massacre  at  Mersina  was  prevented  largely  by  the  energy  of  the 
Moutessarif  of  the  district.  Although  to  be  Governor  of  Mush — the 
district  to  which  this  official  was  removed  during  the  autumn  of  1909 — 
is  nominally  a  promotion,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Turkish 
authorities  decided  to  make  such  a  change  and  to  remove  a  good 
official  from  the  attractive  surroundings  of  Mersina  to  a  lonely  town 
in  Eastern  Asia  Minor  purely  for  the  advancement  of  the  employee 
in  question.  Whether  or  not  the  -omewhat  too  pro-Armenian  sym- 
pathies of  this  gentleman,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  accompanied  the' 
members  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  during  their  journeys  in 
Cilicia,  accounted  for  his  removal  from  Mersina  must  ever  remain  a 
mystery. 
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all  arguments  of  good  intent  out  of  consideration,  it  is 
incomprehensible  that  the  leaders  of  the  New  Regime, 
who  had  so  cleverly  brought  about  an  almost  blood- 
less revolution,  could  possibly  have  connived  at  such 
a  horrible  crime. 

By  means  of  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  the  events  at  Adana  were  not  an 
Armenian  revolution  but  a  Christian  massacre,  and  that 
they  were  considered  as  such  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. Moreover,  I  have  given  some  reasons  which 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
ex-Sultan  issued  any  direct  order  for  the  massacre,  and 
in  addition  I  have  attempted  to  explain  that  the  Young 
Turks  cannot  as  a  body  be  held  responsible  for  the 
outbreak.  I  will  now  very  briefly  summarise  what  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  real  causes  of  the  massacre. 

In  July,  1908,  the  new  Constitution  was  received 
throughout  the  Empire  with  demonstrations  of  joy. 
All  classes  and  sects  took  part  in  these  proceedings,  and 
cheers  were  given  by  the  entire  population  for  liberty, 
fraternity,  equality,  and  justice.  As  time  went  on  it 
was  evident,  however,  that  the  religious  leaders  of  the 
Moslems,  besides  many  of  their  chief  men,  in  addition 
to  the  ignorant  people  of  the  villages,  were  not  with  the 
new  movement.  The  Moslems,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed for  centuries  to  despise  and  oppress  the  Chris- 
tians, could  not  all  at  once  give  up  the  privileges 
accruing  to  their  position  of  superiority.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Young  Turks  immediately  to  substitute  new 
officials  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  for  those  trained 
under  the  Old  Regime  and  thus  to  ensure  tranquillity 
throughout  the  Ottoman  Dominions.  It  seems  more 
than  likely  that  secret  agents  of  the  reactionary  party, 
probably  assisted  with  money  either  provided  from 
Yildiz  or  by  those  who  had  formerly  depended  on  Yildiz, 
not  only  for  their  positions  of  importance  but  for  their 
wealth,  moved  about  the  interior  of  the  whole  Empire 
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and  especially  of  its  Asiatic  Provinces,  stirring  up 
trouble  where  best  they  could.  There  is  ample  proof 
that  the  massacres  were  encouraged,  if  not  directly 
caused,  by  reactionary  feelings.  As  Christians  were 
actually  being  killed  they  were  told  to  "  take  that  for 
their  liberty."  Moreover,  not  only  was  the  arch  which 
had  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  Constitution  out- 
side the  Adana  Konak  pulled  down,  but  cheers  were 
given  by  the  crowd  for  Abdul  Hamid. 

Whilst  considering  the  causes  of  the  Adana  massacre 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
district  subjected  to  this  awful  outbreak  had  hardly 
been  touched  in  the  years  1895  and  1896.  The 
influence  of  the  foreign  consuls,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
international  warships  which  patrolled  the  coast,  secured 
this  comparative  immunity.  Therefore,  during  all  the 
years  which  intervened  between  1896  and  1909  the 
Christians  who  inhabited  the  very  fertile  Plain  of 
Cilicia  increased  both  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  It 
only,  therefore,  required  a  spark  left  behind  by  any 
fanatical  or  reactionary  agent  to  kindle  the  smouldering 
embers  of  Mohammedan  jealousy  against  the  Armenian 
population  of  this  district. 

I  have  already  said  enough  to  convince  my  readers 
that  the  massacres  were  probably  remotely  caused  by 
the  talk  of  equality  which  roused  the  Moslems  to  a  state 
of  fury,  by  the  extreme  orators  of  both  religions,  by  the 
somewhat  foolish  actions  of  a  very  small  section  of  the 
Armenian  community,  and  by  the  feebleness  and  negli- 
gence of  the  governmental  officials  in  the  localities 
in  which  massacres  actually  occurred.  Most  of  these 
officials,  under  the  plea  of  having  their  powers  restricted 
by  the  newly-granted  liberty,  undoubtedly  permitted  the 
followers  of  both  religions — always  opposed  to  one 
another — to  arm  themselves  until  a  conflict  became  in- 
evitable. It  seems  as  if  the  spark  which  finally  ignited 
the  fire  was  the  publication  of  a  series  of  inflammatory 
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articles  against  the  Christians  in  the  Adana  Press, 
followed  by  a  small  local  conflict  which  I  have  already 
described.  The  outburst  of  Mohammedan  fury  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  hastened  on  by  the  arrival  of  news 
of  the  events  in  Constantinople  on  April  13th.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  local  Government  could  both  have 
foreseen  and  prevented  the  outbreak,1  and  that  had 
its  officials  attempted  to  carry  out  their  duties,  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  them,  whatever  was  the  feeling 
of  the  population,  not  only  to  have  taken  measures 
to  stop  the  massacre  in  the  town  of  Adana,  but  also  to 
have  made  certain  that  adequate  precautions  were  taken 
to  prevent  the  disaster  spreading  to  the  village  districts, 
and  thus  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  over  20,000 
Christians. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  idea  as  to  the  general  and 
permanent  effect  of  the  Adana  massacres  upon  the 
future  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Ottoman  Christians  throughout  the  Empire  who  were, 
and  are,  united  in  their  desire  for  a  regenerated  Turkish 
Kingdom,  and  who  for  the  most  part  have  been  sincere 
in  their  endeavours  to  assist  the  reformers  of  Turkey, 
have  been  discouraged,  not  only  by  the  massacre  itself, 
but  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Young  Turks  have 
dealt  with  those  who,  according  to  their  own  account, 
J  are  so  largely  responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  April, 
1909.  The  following  brief  extract  from  a  declaration 
signed  by  the  heads  of  the  various  Christian  com- 
munities in  Adana,  and  presented  to  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Armenians  towards  the  Government  in 
June,  1909.  This  document  was  drawn  up  during 
the  period  when  Mustafa  Zihni  Pasha,  who  succeeded 
Djevad  Bey  and  who  preceded  Ahmed  Djemal  Bey, 
was  Governor-General  of  the  vilayet  of  Adana.  The 
translation  is  as  follows  : 

1  The  Governors  of  certain  places  did  prevent  a  massacre  in  the 
districts  over  which  they  ruled. 

12 
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14  We  again  declare  our  loyalty  to  the  Constitution. 
We  are  ready  and  eager  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the 
true  welfare  of  our  beloved  land,  and  we  declare  also 
that  we  cherish  no  spirit  of  revenge,  notwithstanding 
the  sufferings  which  we  have  endured.  Our  earnest  plea 
to  our  Moslem  fellow-countrymen  is  that  they  should 
work  in  harmony  with  the  various  other  communities 
which  compose  the  Ottoman  Empire.  May  the  goodwill 
and  fellowship  which  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Constitution  appear  again.  With  malice 
toward  none,  and  charity  and  justice  toward  all,  and 
with  the  hope  of  healing  the  grievous  wounds  in  the 
vitals  of  our  country,  let  us  unite  in  securing  the  present 
and  future  prosperity  of  our  land/  In  one  word  let 
unity,  fraternity,  equality,  and  justice  prevail." 

At  a  time  when  the  Armenians  of  Asia  Minor  were 
undoubtedly  becoming  somewhat  reassured,  and  when 
the  sufferings  of  the  survivors  were  as  far  as  possible 
being  alleviated,  not  only  by  the  energetic  measure.' 
taken  by  the  International  Relief  Committee,  but  alsc 
by  the  assistance  of  the  money  subscribed  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  was  in  I 
creased  and  greatly  prolonged  by  the  method  in  whicl 
the  preliminary  investigations  as  to  the  causes  of  th<j 
massacre  were  carried  out,  and  by  the  unjust  manne 
in  which  the  courts-martial  fulfilled  the  duty  entruste( 
to  them. 

Although  the  massacre  took  place  in  April,  1905 
yet  such  was  the  continued  state  of  unrest  that  on  th 
day  of  my  arrival  in  Mersina  (October  14th)  I  foun 
Christians  crowding  down  from  Adana  by  train  eithe 
in  order  to  avoid  passing  the  Bairam  festivities  in  th 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  or,  if  sufficient  money  was  avail 
able,  to  take  refuge  in  Cyprus  for  the  time  being 
Again,  during  the  Moslem  festival  of  Kourban  Bairan 
which  fell  in  1909  near  the  end  of  the  month  c 
December,  the  Christians  of  the  Adana  district  were 
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good  deal  frightened.  At  that  period,  too,  there  were 
threats  towards  the  Armenians  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  Turks.  Although,  as  it  turned  out,  these  pre- 
cautions and  fears  were  quite  unnecessary,  yet  it  is 
impossible  for  those  who  have  not  seen  the  state  of 
devastation  that  then  existed  throughout  the  district 
to  realise  the  horrors  to  which  these  people  might  be 
subjected  if  any  recurrence  of  these  events  had  or  did 
occur.  It  is  necessary  for  people  who  glibly  criticise 
the  Armenians,  either  for  their  supposed  stupidity 
during  a  massacre  or  for  their  timidity  after  the 
slaughter  is  over,  to  realise  what  they  would  feel 
had  they  seen  some  of  the  events  which  I  have 
not  thought  fit  to  describe  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
Foreigners  who  have  been  present  at  other  Armenian 
massacres  declare  that  this  onslaught  at  Adana  was 
the  worst  they  have  ever  known.  In  order  to  explain 
some  of  the  reasons  connected  with  the  Adana 
massacres  which  have  largely  increased  the  Christian 
feeling  of  distrust  for  their  Turkish  masters,  I  am  about 
to  deal  briefly  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Ottoman 
Government  investigated  the  causes  of  the  massacre, 
and  the  system  by  which  it  punished  some  of  the 
supposed  wrongdoers. 

With  the  object  of  making  my  explanation  the  more 
clear,  I  propose  to  divide  my  account  of  the  effect  of 
the  Adana  courts -martial  into  two  parts:  (i)  a 
description  of  the  various  courts  of  inquiry,  parlia- 
mentary commissions,  and  courts -martial  which  have 
either  investigated  the  reasons  of  the  massacre  or  have 
professed  to  try  accused  persons  for  acts  which  they 
did  or  did  not  commit  ;  (2)  a  short  account  of  a  few 
of  the  persons  who  I  consider  have  not  received  the 
punishment  which  their  acts  of  commission  or  omission 
must  undoubtedly  have  merited. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  first  massacre  in  Adana, 
a  court  of  inquiry,  largely  composed  of  local  officials, 
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was  assembled.  Among  the  members  of  this  court 
was  the  well-known  Abdul  Kadir  Bagdadi — a  Moslem 
notable  of  Adana,  of  whom  I  shall  say  more  later  on. 
This  commission,  bearing  in  mind  what  was  then  the 
Turkish  attitude,  namely,  that  the  massacre  was  caused 
by  the  supposed  menacing  conduct  of  the  Armenians, 
at  once  instigated  a  house-to-house  search  for  arms. 
The  weapons  of  all  Armenians  were  carefully  seized. 
It  is  argued  that  the  arms  of  the  Moslems  were  con- 
fiscated in  a  like  manner  ;  but  in  view  of  the  subsequent 
slaughter  and  of  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the 
Moslems  were  then  armed,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  this  search  was  fairly  and  impartially  carried  out. 
Immediately  after  the  second  massacre  Armenians, 
thousands  of  whom,  as  I  have  explained,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  factory  of  Mr.  Trypani,  and  in  other  in- 
stitutions at  Adana,  were  arrested  by  order  of  this  pre- 
liminary commission.  These  arrests  caused  an  absolute 
panic  amongst  the  already  terrified  people,  huddled 
together  so  closely  that  they  had  not  even  sufficient 
space  all  to  lie  down  at  the  same  time. 

The  unfair  influence  which  the  decision  come  to  by 
this  court  of  inquiry  was  likely  to  have  upon  the 
members  of  the  courts-martial  was  fully  realised  by  the 
Armenian  Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  who  requested 
the  Turkish  authorities  that  the  preliminary  examinations 
made  by  the  governmental  officials  at  Adana,  by  the  in- 
fluential persons  there,  and  by  the  body  formed  from  the 
persons  responsible  for  the  events  should  be  considered 
as  null  and  void.  In  spite  of  these  protests,  although 
this  preliminary  court  of  inquiry  made  no  public 
decision,  yet  the  report  which  was  drawn  up  by  it  did 
undoubtedly  prejudice  the  members  of  the  court-martial 
when  they  arrived  at  Adana.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  courts-martial  did,  in  fact,  take  over  the  prisoners 
with  a  tremendous  dossier  made  out  by  the  sub- 
committee of  inquiry  formed  by  Djevad  Bey,   Vali  of 
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Adana,  during  the  massacre.  When  the  Armenian 
Patriarch  subsequently  understood  that  the  opinion  of 
the  preliminary  court  of  inquiry  had  been  accepted, 
and  that  some  of  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  courts- 
martial  had  not  only  most  probably  been  influenced 
by  the  opinion  of  the  preliminary  inquiry,  but  were 
unjust,  his  Holiness  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
Grand  Vizier.  Negotiations  were  in  course  of  pro- 
gress between  the  Patriarch  and  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment for  many  months,  and  the  Patriarch  did  not 
finally  withdraw  his  resignation  until  he  had  been 
promised  a  satisfactory  solution  to  some  of  his  com- 
plaints by  Hakki  Pasha,  the  then  newly-appointed 
Grand   Vizier,    at   the   beginning   of   February,    1910. 

After  the  dispersal  of  the  first  court  of  inquiry,  two 
courts -martial,  composed  of  officers  drawn  from  the 
European  Army  Corps,  were  sent  from  Constantinople 
to  Adana.  The  appointment  of  the  first  of  these 
courts  was  announced  in  the  capital  early  in  May, 
probably  largely  as  the  result  of  a  violent  attack  which 
was  made  upon  Djevad  Bey,  ex-Vali  of  Adana,  and 
upon  the  then  assistant  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who, 
many  people  considered,  was  negligent  in  the  order 
which  he,  acting  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  gave  for 
the  prevention  of  the  massacre.  The  most  important 
of  these  courts-martial  accepted  petitions,  divided  up 
the  work  which  they  had  been  entrusted  to  carry  out, 
and  began  trying  some  of  the  prisoners.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  repeated  endeavours  of  the  Armenian 
Patriarchate,  about  the  time  that  it  became  apparent 
that  Djevad  Bey  and  Mustafa  Remsi  Pasha  and  other 
notables  must  be  subjected  to  trial,  Ismail  Fazil  Pasha, 
the  then  Military  Commander  of  Smyrna,  was  sent  to 
assume  supreme  control  of  the  legal  investigations .  This 
dignitary  (who  was  subsequently  made  Governor - 
General  of  the  vilayet  of  Damascus)  took  over  the 
presidency  of  the  second  court-martial,  which  eventu- 
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ally  went  through  the  form  of  trying  Djevad  Bey  and 
Mustafa  Remsi  Pasha.  In  addition  to  these  two  courts- 
martial  which  were  assembled  at  Adana,  tribunals  were 
summoned  both  at  Marash   and  at  Erzin. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  courts  of  inquiry  and 
courts-martial,  it  was  announced  early  in  May  that  a 
Parliamentary  Commission  composed  of  Babigian 
Effendi,  the  Armenian  deputy  for  Rodosto,  and  of 
Yussuf  Kemal,  a  Turkish  Member  of  Parliament, 
assisted  by  the  Moutessarif  of  Mersina,  would  be  sent 
to  Adana  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  massacre. 
This  committee,  which  undoubtedly  attempted  to  carry 
out  its  work  in  an  unbiassed  manner,  is  believed  to 
have  reported  in  no  veiled  terms.  Babigian  Effendi 
having  died  at  Constantinople  before  his  report  was 
submitted  to  the  Chamber,  no  official  statement  as  to 
the  opinion  of  this  investigating  committee  has  ever 
been  published,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
circular  addressed  by  the  Sublime  Porte  to  provincial 
governors,  of  which  I  have  already  given  a  transla- 
tion, was  largely  based  upon  the  report  of  this 
Parliamentary  Commission. 

Up  to  the  time  that  this  Commission  completed  its 
report,  the  manner  in  which  the  courts-martial  carried 
out  their  investigations  was  extremely  unsatisfactory.  It 
seems  too  clear  that  the  courts -martial  at  first  assumed 
that  the  massacres  were  actually  either  an  Armenian 
rebellion,  or  at  least  that  the  conduct  of  the  Turks 
was  caused  by  their  well-founded  fear  of  a  Christian 
insurrection.  The  Government  did  nothing  to 
encourage  the  Armenians  to  make  complaints  against 
Turks  of  importance.  The  Armenians  consequently 
feared  to  volunteer  any  evidence,  because  they  knew 
if  they  did  so,  and  the  Government  failed  to  act  upon 
it,  that  the  person  accused  would  take  good  care  to 
have  his  revenge  against  the  person  complaining. 
Subsequent    to    the    completion    of    the    report    of    the 
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Parliamentary  Commission,  some  improvement  became 
noticeable  in  the  manner  in  which  the  courts-martial 
carried  out   their   duties. 

The  methods  adopted  at  the  trial  of  prisoners  by  these 
courts-martial  have  had  so  great  an  effect  in  Turkey, 
largely  owing  to  the  feelings  of  apprehension  which  they 
have  stirred  up  amongst  the  Christian  elements  of  the 
population  throughout  the  Empire,  that  I  am  about  to 
give  a  brief  description  of  the  procedure  as  a  result  of 
which  important  final  decisions  were  arrived  at.  Nine 
Moslems  and  six  Armenians  were  subjected  to  capital 
punishment  in  the  autumn  of  1909,  besides  twenty-five 
Moslems  who  were  hanged  during  the  month  of 
December  of  that  year. 

The  members  of  the  courts -martial  themselves 
examined  and  cross-examined  the  accused,  after  which 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  called.  If  the 
accused  desired  to  summon  any  witnesses  in  his  defence, 
these  men  were  then  examined.  The  interrogation  of 
the  witnesses,  whether  for  the  prosecution  or  defence, 
was  not,  however,  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  the 
accused.  It  is  obvious  that  this  method  of  conducting 
the  trial  of  ignorant  men,  and  of  examining  in- 
experienced witnesses  would  certainly  not  conduce 
towards  obtaining  the  truth. 

Far  more  unsatisfactory  are  the  circumstances  under 
which  certain  of  the  prisoners  were  condemned  to  death. 
It  seems  almost  certain  that  at  least  three  of  the 
Armenians  actually  hanged  were,  in  fact,  entirely 
innocent.  The  friends  of  one  of  these  poor  fellows 
were  ready  to  give  evidence  that  the  man  in  question 
took  refuge  in  the  courtyard  of  Mr.  Chambers's  house 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  massacre  and  stayed 
there  until  it  was  over.  Mr.  Chambers  himself  actually 
saw  this  man  in  his  house  during  the  afternoon  of  the 
massacre  (but  a  few  hours  after  the  onslaught  began) 
and  believes  that  he  remained  there  until  all  was  quiet. 
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It  is  certainly  natural  to  assume  that  a  man  who  had 
once  gained  access  to  a  place  of  safety  would  not 
again  voluntarily  venture  into  the  streets  filled  with 
people  anxious  to  take  his  life.  Neither  Mr.  Chambers 
nor  the  friends  of  the  executed  man,  who  actually 
signed  a  petition  which  was  handed  to  the  proper 
authority,  were  ever  called  upon  to  give  evidence  at 
the  trial  of   this   Armenian. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  Armenian  who  was  un- 
justly condemned,  a  well-known  European  at  Adana 
was  prepared  to  swear  that  the  man  in  question  was 
in  his  (the  European's)  house  throughout  the  massacre. 
According  to  statements  made  by  Babigian  Effendi  (one 
of  the  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  of 
inquiry)  in  an  interview  with  a  Constantinople 
journalist,  a  third  Armenian  who  was  subsequently 
hanged  went  to  the  Adana  branch  of  the  Ottoman 
Bank  on  business  before  the  massacre  began,  and 
owing  to  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak,  and 
to  the  consequent  danger  of  being  in  the  streets,  re- 
mained hidden  in  the  bank  for  four  days  until  the 
town  was  again  quiet.  According  to  the  further  testi- 
mony of  Babigian  EfTendi,  in  spite  of  the  evidence 
given  by  the  director  of  the  bank  and  all  the  officials 
of  that  establishment  as  to  the  innocence  of  this 
Armenian,  the  court,  '*  relying  upon  the  revengeful 
statements  of  other  men,"  condemned  him  to  death.  In 
addition  to  the  wrongful  execution  of  the  Christians 
whose  cases  I  have  commented  upon  in  detail,  I  under- 
stand that  several  of  the  first  nine  Moslems  subjected 
to  capital  punishment  were  probably  unjustly  sentenced. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  even  Mohammedans  were 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  death  because  the  Turkish 
authorities  wanted  to  get  hold  of  them  for  committing 
some  real  or  supposed  offence  prior  to  and  quite  apart 
from  the  massacres.  Out  of  the  nine  Moslems  hanged, 
two   and    I    believe    more    belonged    to    one    family  of 
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butchers  who  carried  on  an  honest  business  in 
Adana. 

Sufficient  is  known  concerning,  not  only  the  negligence 
of  Djevad  Bey  but  also  of  his  cowardly  conduct  during 
the  events  in  Adana,  to  prove,  unless  some  evidence 
in  his  favour  was  suppressed,  that  the  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  him  by  the  military  tribunal  was  quite 
inadequate.  His  Excellency  was  simply  sentenced  to 
be.  debarred  from  service  in  any  official  position  for 
a  period  of  six  or  seven  years.  The  Turkish  Parlia- 
mentary Commission  itself  had  condemned  him. 
Whether  the  lenient  treatment  which  was  meted  out  to 
this  official  was  due  (as  it  was  rumoured  to  have  been) 
to  the  threat  of  Djevad  Bey,  that  if  he  were  punished  by 
the  Central  Government  he  would  produce  documents 
which  would  compromise  officials  holding  positions  in 
the  employment  of  the  State,  must  long  remain  a  mys- 
tery. Whatever  information  concerning  the  unrest  in  the 
Adana  vilayet  may  or  may  not  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  Central  Government  by  the  Vali  during  the  time 
which  intervened  between  the  advent  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  massacres,  it  is  certain  that  when  his  Excellency 
did  apply  for  a  stronger  garrison  for  the  Adana  district 
at  the  time  of  the  Bairam  Feast  of  1908  (towards  the 
end  of  October)  he  was  merely  sent  a  battalion  from 
the  5th  Army  Corps — hardly  one  of  the  most  loyal 
sections  of  the  Turkish  Army. 

Mustafa  Remsi  Pasha,  the  Military  Commander, 
Who,  as  I  have  already  shown,  took  no  measures  to 
suppress  the  disturbance  in  Adana,  and  solely  safe- 
guarded his  own  life  during  those  dangerous  April 
days,  was  only  sentenced  to  three  months'  detention 
in  Mersina.  So  much  consideration  did  this  gentle- 
man receive  that,  during  his  sojourn  in  Adana,  before 
he  was  sent  to  Mersina,  his  Excellency  was  continually 
visited  by  Turks  of  all  classes.  On  the  day  of  Mustafa 
Remsi    Pasha's    departure    for    the    sea    coast    he    was 
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escorted  to  the  station  at  Adana  by  Mehmed  Ali  Bey, 
the  then  commander  of  the  troops  in  the  city.  The 
departure  of  this  criminal  from  his  former  command, 
in  the  special  first-class  carriage  always  used  on  this 
line  for  distinguished  visitors,  seems  to  have  been  more 
like  a  hearty  send-off  for  a  general  embarking  upon  a 
campaign  than  the  retreat  of  a  malefactor  undergoing 
a  sentence  for  his  crime. 

Ihsan  Fikri,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Iktidal 
newspaper  published  in  Adana,  who  made  use  of  his 
columns  to  promulgate  inflammatory  articles  both  before 
and  during  the  massacre,  was  sentenced  to  two  years' 
exile — I  believe  in  Bagdad.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
gentleman,  who  embarked  at  Mersina  nominally  for 
Bagdad,  travelled  without  any  escort,  perhaps  even  on  a 
foreign  ship,  he  not  unnaturally  disembarked  in  Egypt, 
where  he  remained  for  some  months.  During  his 
sojourn  in  Egypt  this  journalist  stated  in  an  interview 
with  a  newspaper  representative  at  Cairo  that  "  the 
members  of  the  court-martial  did  not  even  ask  him  a 
single  word  on  the  subject  of  the  publications  made 
against  the  Armenians  in  the  Iktidal,  because  they 
(the  court-martial)  knew  very  well  that  all  the  publica- 
tions which  had  appeared  in  his  paper  were  drawn 
up  by  the  secretary  of  the  Government  at  Adana  and 
sent  to  him  to  be  published  under  his  own  signature, 
and  that  he  was  compelled  to  act  in  consequence." 
Ihsan  Fikri  stated  at  the  same  time  that  he  considered 
that  "  the  local  Governor  knew  very  well  that  the 
massacre  would  take  place,  and  that  if  the  case  arose 
he  would  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  said  from 
documents  which  he  possessed."  As  to  whether  or  not 
Ihsan  Fikri  spoke  the  truth  when  he  was  thus  inter- 
viewed in  Cairo,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  opinion. 
During  my  stay  in  Constantinople  at  the  end  of 
November,  1909,  Ihsan  Fikri  suddenly  arrived  in  the 
capital   from   Egypt.      After   being    allowed   to   spend 
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everal  days  in  Stamboul,  this  gentleman  was  hustled 
>ff  to  Konia — a  town  possessing  the  advantage  of  being 
>ff  the  beat  of  European  journalists.  If  the  Ottoman 
tuthorities  had  been  anxious  to  convince  the  world  of 
heir  sincerity  in  wishing  to  punish  those  who  were 
esponsible  for  the  massacres,  and  if,  as  they  contend, 
hsan  Fikri  was  one  of  these  persons,  it  would  have 
>een  easy  for  the  Turkish  Government  to  arrest  him  in 
Constantinople,  either  on  a  charge  of  escaping  from  his 
•xile  or  for  spreading  what  they  must  consider  to  be 
1  lying  "  reports  about  government  officials  during  his 
tay  in  Egypt.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have 
liscussed  the  treatment  of  Ihsan  Fikri  with  Young 
Turks,  but  I  have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  any 
atisfactory    answers    to    my    inquiries    on    the    subject. 

Abdul  Kadir  Bagdadi,  the  notable  of  Adana,  who  had 
jilways  been  guilty  of  inciting  Moslems  against  Chris- 
ians,  and  who  is  even  said  to  have  arranged  how  and 
vhich  bazaars  should  be  attacked,  was  only  condemned 
o  be  exiled  for  two  years.  The  Governor  of  Jebel 
Bereket,  who  was  tried  and  condemned  twice  for  his 
:onduct  during  the  massacres,  was  subsequently  allowed 
o  go  about  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

I  am  unable  to  discover  any  satisfactory  reasons  why 
hese  notable  men  were  so  leniently  dealt  with.  The 
explanations  given  by  the  Turkish  authorities  are  quite 
nsufficient.  It  is  only  possible  to  draw  two  conclu- 
sions from  the  attitude  which  the  Young  Turks  took  up 
:owards  those  who  are  felt  by  the  civilised  world  to 
oe  largely  responsible  for  the  massacres.  The  Central 
Government  at  Constantinople  feared  to  punish  these 
men  in  an  adequate  manner  either  because  it  was  itself 
mplicated  in  the  massacre  or  because  it  was  afraid 
:>f  what  the  general  or  local  effect  of  this  sufficient 
punishment  might  be.  Assuming,  as  I  have  already 
isked  the  readers  of  these  pages  to  assume,  that  the 
ifoung   Turks   are   not   themselves    directly  responsible 
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for  the  outbreak,  then  we  must  conclude  that  the  second 
cause  of  the  lenient  treatment  of  these  officials  is  the 
true  one.  However  this  may  be,  and  although  there  is 
no  doubt  that  innocent  men  have  suffered  as  a  result 
of  the  Adana  courts -martial  and  that  important  Turks 
have  been  unfairly  exonerated,  yet  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a  large  number  of  Moslems  have  actually 
been  hanged  as  a  punishment  for  murdering  Christians. 
Whilst  some  of  these  executed  people  were  wealthy, 
others  were  religious  leaders,  or  men  who  held  high 
political  positions   in  their  respective  communities. 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Islam  that  Mohammedans  have  been 
hanged  for  murdering  Christians.  As  a  result  of  the 
revolution  of  April,  1909,  in  Constantinople,  Moslems 
of  the  Old  Regime  were  hanged  by  Moslems  of  the 
New  Regime,  not  for  killing  Christians  but  for  plotting 
against  other  Moslems.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Young  Turkey  Government  has  dealt  with  the  Adana 
massacres,  although  undoubtedly  unsatisfactory,  cer- 
tainly indicates  that  some  attempt  has  been  made, 
not  only  to  deal  justly  but  to  preserve  law  and  order 
and  to  make  the  lives  of  all  men  more  secure.  The 
New  Regime,  even  if  it  has  been  unable  to  punish 
adequately  the  most  important  members  of  the  popula- 
tion, has  at  least  possessed  sufficient  power  to  carry 
out  a  policy  radically  opposed  to  the  earliest  traditions 
of  the  Mohammedans  of  Turkey. 
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Reasons  for  my  visit  to  Asia  Minor — The  Law  Courts — Reforms  in  the 
vilayet  of  Adana — Djemal  Bey  and  some  of  his  projects — The 
Governor  of  Missis — A  journey  across  the  Taurus  Mountains — The 
Bagdad  Railway — Reforms  in  the  vilayet  of  Konia — The  irrigation 
of  the  Plain  of  Konia — Reforms  in  the  vilayet  of  Angora. 

Whatever  may  be  the  number  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  complicated  problems  which  beset  the  Young  Turks 
in  European  Turkey,  and  however  great  may  be  the 
dangers  which  have  to  be  encountered  from  external 
foes,  it  is  by  the  support  or  the  opposition  of  the 
population  of  the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  the  Empire 
that  the  destiny  of  the  reformers  of  Turkey  will 
be  decided.  Whether  or  not  the  Christians  of 
Macedonia  rise  against  one  another  or  against  the 
Government,  or  whether  or  not  some  foreign  Power 
should  endeavour  to  establish  herself  at  Salonika,  in 
any  case,  as  long  as  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  million 
Ottomans  who  reside  in  the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  the 
Sultan  remain  loyal  to  the  Caliph,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Turkish  Empire  must  continue  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  world's  politics. 

When  I  returned  to  Constantinople  after  a  consider- 
able sojourn  in  the  European  Provinces  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  I  was  faced  by  the  difficult  problem  of  decid- 
ing whither  I  should  travel  in  order  to  gain  some  idea 
of  the  effect  of  the  Constitution  in  Anatolia.     After  due 
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consideration  and  careful  consultation  with  those  best 
informed  concerning  the  state  of  Asia  Minor,  I  decidecj 
to  sail  from  Constantinople  to  Mersina  and  thence,  aftei' 
investigating  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  Adana 
massacres  and  actually  seeing  the  destruction  which 
had  taken  place,  to  return  across  the  Taurus  Mountains 
by  way  of  Konia  and  Angora  to  the  shores  of  tht 
Bosphorus.  By  adopting  this  course  I  was  enabled,  nol 
only  to  follow  the  route  of  a  large  portion  of  the  most 
difficult  section  of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  and  to  gair 
information  concerning  an  important  work  of  irrigatior 
which  is  being  carried  out,  but  also  to  visit  the  head- 
quarters of  three  vilayets,  each  of  which  is  in  man) 
ways  different  to  any  other  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

During  my  journey  across  Asia  Minor  and  in  course 
of  my  visits  to  various  towns  I  endeavoured  both  by 
personal  intercourse,  not  only  with  the  governments' 
officials  but  also  with  the  more  important  Christian 
magnates,  to  ascertain  what  changes  and  reforms 
actually  had  been  or  were  about  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Empire.  In  order  tc 
make  what  I  saw  and  heard  more  intelligible,  I  propose 
to  take  some  of  the  worst  abuses  practised  under  the 
Old  Regime  and  to  discuss  them  very  briefly,  and  then 
to  describe  what  I  found  had  been  done  to  reform 
them,  and  what  proposals  had  been  made  for  the  future 
administration  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  under  the  Old  Regime 
the  manner  in  which  justice  was  administered  left 
almost  everything  to  be  desired.  Although  the  neces- 
sary reforms  had  not  been  carried  out  at  the  time  of 
my  expedition  across  Asia  Minor,  yet  some  steps  in  the 
direction  of  reform  had  actually  been  taken  and  others 
were  in  progress.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during 
the  summer  of  1909  Count  Leon  Ostrorog,  the  able 
Foreign  Councillor  at  the  Ottoman  Ministry  of  Justice, 
drew  up  a  series  of  recommendations  which  were  sub- 
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sequently  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  I  have 
not  attempted  either  to  give  any  idea  of  all  the  reforms 
thus  proposed  or  even  to  take  my  details  from  it, 
because  I  feel  that  although  the  proposals  made  are 
excellent  in  principle,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
officials  upon  whom  their  execution  must  depend,  so 
elaborate  and  ably  thought  out  a  programme  can 
hardly  be  realised,  at  least  in  the  near  future. 

At  the  capital  of  each  vilayet  the  law-courts  are 
composed  of  (i)  a  Court  of  Appeal,  which  is  divided 
into  a  civil  and  a  criminal  branch  ;  (2)  a  lower  or 
sort  of  County  Court,  consisting  of  civil  and  criminal 
departments.  This  County  Court  is  not  what  may 
be  called  part  of  the  vilayet  organisation,  as  it  is  also 
supposed  to  exist  at  the  headquarters  of  each  sanjak 
(smaller  administrative  division  than  a  vilayet).  It 
therefore  really  exists  at  the  capital  of  each  province, 
because  that  town  is  also  the  centre  of  a  sanjak.  I 
believe  that  for  many  years  the  presidents  of  these 
two  kinds  of  court  have  been  nominated  and  sent  from 
Constantinople,  but  that  the  members  have  usually 
been  drawn  from  the  more  important  local  inhabitants, 
who  carry  on  their  ordinary  businesses  as  well  as 
administering    justice    in    the    country. 

In  the  more  important  and  civilised  vilayets  of 
Asia  Minor,  including  Angora,  Konia,  Adana,  Smyrna, 
Aleppo,  Brousa,  and  Kastamouni,  it  has  now  been 
decided  to  nominate,  not  only  the  presidents  but  the 
members  of  the  above-described  Court  of  Appeal  and 
of  the  County  Court  from  Constantinople.  This  reform 
when  it  has  been  effectively  carried  out  will  subject 
the  Turkish  Government  to  considerable  extra  expense, 
as  it  is  obvious  that  officials  who  are  unable  to  carry 
on  their  private  businesses  as  well  as  holding  a  govern- 
ment appointment  must  receive  higher  salaries  than 
those  formerly  paid  to  local  magnates.  Not  only 
will  an   increase   in   salary   enable   the   Government   to 
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obtain  men  who  have  some  idea  of  the  laws  of  the 
land,  but  it  will  be  reasonable  for  the  country  to  expect 
these  properly-salaried  officials  to  devote  all  their  time 
to  legal  business,  whereas  previously  the  courts  often 
only  sat  for  about  two  hours  in  the  day,  thereby  causing 
enormous  delay  before  cases  could  be  brought  for- 
ward. At  Smyrna,  Beyrouth,  and  Aleppo,  besides 
important  towns  of  European  Turkey,  the  Commercial 
Courts  which  have  existed  in  the  past  are  to  be  main- 
tained. It  is  intended  also  to  form  these  tribunals  to 
deal  with  commercial  cases  in  other  towns,  the  trading 
importance  of  which  merit  their  creation.  Each  of 
these  courts  is  made  up  of  a  president  and  three 
members  who  are  supposed  to  possess  a  knowledge  of 
mercantile  matters. 

The  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  interior  of  an  immense  country  like  Turkey  depend 
as  much  upon  the  justice  and  fairness  with  which  the 
gendarmerie  and  police  carry  out  their  duties  as  upon 
anything  else.  As  I  have  dealt  elsewhere  in  general 
with  the  regulations  which  have  been  introduced  for 
the  reform  of  the  gendarmerie,  I  propose  here  only 
to  comment  upon  the  changes  which  actually  have  been 
or  are  about  to  be  effected  in  the  gendarmerie  and  police 
of  the  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  I  have  travelled. 
From  personal  experience  and  from  careful  inspection 
I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  men  of  both  the 
gendarmerie  and  the  police  have  greatly  improved. 

Although,  owing  to  the  abnormal  conditions  which 
had  prevailed  for  some  months  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  the  vilayet  of  Adana,  this  may  scarcely  be  a 
suitable  district  from  which  to  draw  any  concise  con- 
clusions as  to  the  ordinary  reforms  which  have  been 
or  which  are  about  to  be  carried  out  in  Asia  Minor,  yet 
for  special  reasons  I  am  going  to  describe  the  changes 
which  I  found  had  been  made  or  were  proposed  at 
Adana  more  fully  than  I   would  otherwise  attempt  to 
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lo.  Not  only  is  the  district  of  Adana,  with  its  rich 
ands  and  its  mixed  population,  probably  one  of  the 
nost  difficult  to  govern  throughout  the  country,  but 
:he  fertile  Plain  of  Cilicia,  which  forms  so  important 
i  part  of  the  vilayet,  will,  if  properly  administered,  be 
/-astly  more  productive  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
Dost.  Moreover,  Djemal  Bey,  who  was  specially 
selected  to  take  over  the  government  of  this  province 
n  August,  1909,  and  who,  I  believe,  only  undertook  the 
esponsibility  of  re-establishing  order  on  condition  that 
le  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Adana  for  at  least  three 
rears,  was  so  closely  mixed  up  in  all  the  stirring  events 
which  preceded  the  granting  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
jx -Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  so 
)usily  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  programme  of  the 
lommittee  of  Union  and  Progress,  that  his  methods 
)f  government  and  his  proposals  for  reform  are,  it  is 
o  be  hoped,  typical  of  those  which  the  Committee  of 
Jnion  and  Progress  (if  it  is  able  to  maintain  its 
)osition  of  power)  finally  intends  to  introduce  through- 
mt  the  Empire. 

Djemal  Bey,  who  is  a  smart,  simple-hearted,  ener- 
getic Turkish  officer  of  about  forty-three  years  of  age, 
>esides  being  actively  connected  with  the  Young  Turkey 
evolt  of  1908,  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  re- 
:apture  of  Constantinople,  after  the  counter-revolution 
)f  April,  1909.  Although  during  the  Old  Regime, 
)robably  owing  to  being  a  mere  regimental  officer, 
lis  Excellency  was  never  exiled  or  compelled  to  fly 
or  safety  from  the  Ottoman  dominions,  as  were  so 
nany  Young  Turk  patriots,  yet  Djemal  Bey  has 
btained  some  knowledge  of  European  cities  and 
A^estern  civilisation  from  visits  which  he  has  made 
o  Paris,  Buda  Pesth,  and  other  foreign  capitals. 
Although  the  Governor  of  Adana  is  essentially  a  regi- 
aental  officer  (he  was  a  colonel  in  the  Army),  inexperi- 
mced  in  the  affairs  of  State,  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed 
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that  drill  and  elegant  uniforms  were  the  only  things 
which  occupied  his  mind  before  he  came  to  Adana. 
Prior  to  the  revolution  Djemal  Bey  was  the  author  of 
at  least  one  book,  and  I  believe  that  another  work  by 
him  was  in  the  Press  of  one  of  the  Young  Turkey 
papers,  the  office  of  which  was  burnt  during  the  counter- 
revolution in  April,  1909.  Subsequent  to  the  revolution 
of  April,  1909  Djemal  Bey  was  made  Moutessarif  of, 
Scutari,  where  he  remained  until,  after  two  months' 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  he  finally 
consented  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  becoming 
Vali   of   Adana. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  to  which  I  have  already  alludec 
of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  men  who  are  real; 
supporters  of  the  New  Regime,  it  is  more  than  usuall) 
interesting,  not  only  to  study  the  character  of  an  officia 
who  is,  undoubtedly,  endeavouring  to  further  the  cause 
of  liberty,  fraternity,  equality,  and  justice,  but  also 
especially  in  a  country  where  militarism  is  the  spirit  0 
the  nation,  to  investigate  what  manner  of  rule  has  beei 
set  up  by  this  young  soldier-Governor.  Althougl 
Djemal  Bey  is  a  Mohammedan  and,  perhaps,  in  hi 
heart  of  hearts  may  think  that  the  Christian  is  inferio 
to  the  "  True  Believer,"  yet  he  does  not  allow  thes< 
prejudices,  even  if  they  exist,  to  interfere  with  thu 
impartial  manner  in  which  he  endeavours  to  perform. hi 
duty  towards  Turk  and  Christian  without  favour  0 
affection.  Not  only,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show  late 
on,  has  Djemal  Bey  endeavoured  to  introduce  reform 
throughout  his  province,  but  by  the  personal  interes 
which  he  has  taken  in  all  that  was  going  on  around  hirr 
as  well  as  by  the  unceasing  energy  with  which  he  ha 
occupied  himself  with  the  affairs  of  State,  his  Excel 
lency  has  done  much  to  re-establish  confidence  among.' 
the  inhabitants  of  his  province — a  confidence  which  wa 
so  conspicuous  by  its  absence  when  Djemal  Bey  too 
over    the    reigns    of    government    from    Mustafa    Zihi 
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Pasha  in  August,  1909.  If  the  majority  of  local 
Governors  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  were  as  fair  and 
is  liberal-minded  as  Djemal  Bey,  the  reforms  promised 
>y  the  Young  Turks  would  now  at  least  be  on  the  way 

0  realisation. 

One  of  the  most  liberal  and  up-to-date  ideas 
Dossessed  by  Djemal  Bey  is  his  desire  to  found  a  per- 
nanent  Ottoman  orphanage  at  Adana  for  fatherless 
)oys  and  girls  left  destitute  by  the  massacre.  The 
nstruction  in  the  school,  which  it  is  hoped  may  even- 
ually  contain  500  children,  is  to  be  purely  secular. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Christian  and  Moslem 
:hildren  are  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  their  places  of 
worship  on  Sundays  and  Fridays  respectively,  no  priest, 
Christian  or  Mohammedan,  is  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
he  establishment.  Children  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
he  orphanage  must  be  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eleven  and  have  neither  father  nor  mother.  The 
anguage  of  the  institution  is  to  be  Turkish.  Although 
t  is  estimated  that  £T8,ooo  would  build,  and  £T3o,ooo 
would  endow  this  establishment  (an  excellent  site  has 
ilready  been  given  by  a  Moslem  magnate  at  Adana), 
it  seems  as  if  this  sum  might  take  some  time  to 
rollect.     Moreover,   in  Turkey  each  child  educated  in 

1  school  of  this  kind  costs  at  least  £T  1 2 J  a  year  to 
over   the    outlay   for    food,    clothing,    and   instruction. 

Unless,  therefore,  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  can  be 
Dbtained,  £T30,ooo  would  hardly  endow  an  establish- 
nent  accommodating  500  orphans.  Contracts  for  the 
instruction  of  the  building  have  been  signed,  but  no 
work  had  actually  been  begun  in  October,  1910. 

In  addition  to  the  possible  difficulty  of  collecting 
sufficient  funds  to  start  the  Adana  orphanage,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  various 
elements  of  the  population  may  form  a  considerable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  foundation.  When  I  was 
in  Adana  the  Armenians  were  already  (in  my  opinion 
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quite  unreasonably)  objecting  to  the  orphanage  on  re- 
ligious grounds.  Further,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
devout  Turks  will  sympathise  with  an  institution  of  this 
kind  owing  to  the  obligations  of  prayer  imposed  by 
the  Mohammedan  religion.  Unless  these  prayers  are  j 
to  be  purely  personal  worship,  or  unless  the  rules  pro- 
posed for  the  institution  are  to  be  broken,  it  would  be 
almost  necessary  to  have  a  Turkish  imam,  or  an 
instructor  to  take  the  place  of  an  imam,  who  might  I 
lead  the  pupils  in  their  religious  devotions.  Although 
no  Moslem  "  clergy  "  really  exist,  the  entrance  of  a 
khoja  or  imam  into  the  institution  would  certainly  give 
those  professing  Mohammedanism  an  unfair  advantage 
over  the  Christian  pupils  of  the  school,  whose  priests 
would,  in  all  probability,  not  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  establishment. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  immediate  object  of 
this  orphanage  is  to  take  in  fatherless  boys  and  girls 
left  destitute  as  a  result  of  the  Adana  massacres,  yet 
if  such  an  institution  could  once  be  successfully  started, 
it  would  be  a  precedent  for  establishing  more  homes 
with  somewhat  the  same  objects  in  other  parts  of  the 
Ottoman  dominions.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the 
personal  views  of  my  readers  upon  religious  education 
in  schools,  it  is  impossible  for  them,  if  they  are  well- 
wishers  of  Turkey,  not  to  sympathise  with  any  object 
which  will  further  good  feeling  between  the  Moslems 
and  the  various  Christian  races  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
I  have  described  this  orphanage  so  fully,  not  on  account 
of  its  own  actual  importance,  but  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  really  broad-minded  ideas  of  the  most  liberal- 
minded  Turk  I  have  ever  met,  and  to  prove  that  if  the 
orphanage  is  ever  completed,  and  if  the  present  pro- 
gramme of  absolute  religious  equality  for  the  believers 
in  all  creeds  is  ever  maintained,  then  at  least  some 
Young  Turks  are  genuinely  anxious  for  the  establish- 
ment  of   equality   between  all   Ottomans. 
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In  the  vilayet  of  Adana  which  forms  part  of  the 
larger  gendarmerie  district  of  Beyrouth  I  found  that 
considerable  reforms  had  already  been  effected  or 
were  about  to  be  introduced  in  the  gendarmerie.  In  an 
interesting  conversation  which  I  had  with  Djemal  Bey, 
I  ascertained  that  his  Excellency  intended,  when  his 
scheme  was  fully  realised,  to  have  1,200  gendarmes  in 
the  vilayet.  These  1,200  men,  who  will  be  organised 
in  battalions,  are  to  be  divided  up  so  that  each  group 
of  four  or  five  villages  will  possess  a  gendarmerie 
post — under  the  conditions  of  existence  in  Asia  Minor, 
an  advantage  to  the  population  which  can  hardly  be 
overrated. 

The  ranks  of  the  gendarmerie  are  to  be  filled  by 
Christians  (from  whom  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  force 
is  said  at  present  to  be  drawn),  by  khojas  who  have 
failed  to  pass  their  examination  entitling  them  to 
exemption  from  military  service,  and  by  recruits  who 
leave  the  Army  after  six  months  or  a  year  with  the 
colours.  The  would-be  khojas  will  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  force,  as  although  they  have  failed  to 
pass  what  is  only  a  simple  examination,  yet  they  will 
at  least  be  able  to  read  and  write.  In  order  to  ensure 
the  efficiency  of  his  new  gendarmerie,  the  Vali  of 
Adana  obtained  special  permission  authorising  the 
formation  of  a  school  of  instruction  for  300  pupils 
at  Tarsus.  His  Excellency  had  also  been  promised 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  gendarmes,  from 
Salonika  and  from  Constantinople  to  assist  him  in  his 
task  of  reforming  the  gendarmerie.  At  the  end  of 
191 1,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  in  the 
Adana  vilayet  600  trained  gendarmes,  nearly  all  of 
whom  have  passed  through  a  period  of  three  months' 
instruction  at  a  semi -military  establishment.  Both  the 
battalion  and  the  company  commanders  have  been 
changed  since  the  advent  of  the  Constitution.  The  old 
Alaili   officers    have    been    replaced    by    younger    men 
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appointed  to  their  commands  regardless  of  their  rank. 
Not  only  have  the  gendarmes  who  were  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  massacres  been  removed  from  the 
force,  but  many  of  the  more  undesirable  members  of 
the  rank  and  file,  when  they  found  that  more  work 
was  required  of  them,  took  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands  and  voluntarily  retired  into  civil  life. 

The  police  of  Adana  have  been  subject  to  consider- 
able reforms.  Not  only  has  the  strength  of  the  force 
been  doubled,  but  the  men  are  to  be  adequately  and 
regularly  paid.  As  in  the  gendarmerie,  Christians  have 
been,  and  are  to  be,  admitted.  While  I  was  in  Adana 
a  friend  of  mine  actually  saw  a  police  patrol  making 
its  way  through  the  streets  under  the  command  of  a 
Christian  corporal. 

Although  in  Adana,  as  in  many  other  vilayets  of 
Turkey,  it  was  not  immediately  possible  to  substitute 
new  and  enlightened  Governors  in  all  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  for  those  well  acquainted  with  the  ways  of 
the  Old  Regime,  yet  many  of  the  reactionaries  appointed 
during  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid  have  already  been 
removed  from  their  appointments.  As  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  and  talking  with  several  of  these 
officials  I  shall  describe  one  gentleman  with  whom  II 
had  an  interesting  conversation.  I  do  this  because 
he  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  good  example  of  the  type 
of  man  the  Young  Turks  ought  to  send  throughout 
the    country. 

Missis  is  a  small  town  of  about  2,000  inhabitants, 
situated  on  the  Cilician  Plain  some  twenty  miles  to  the 
east  of  Adana.  The  Governor,  a  bright,  intelligent 
Circassian,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  received  me 
in  a  small,  ill-kept,  one -storied  building  which  served 
the  purpose  of  a  Konak.  This  official,  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  various  village  dignitaries  when  I  called 
upon  him,  knew  a  considerable  amount  of  history  and 
discussed  the   horrors  of  the   Old  Regime  with  much 
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feeling.  His  Excellency  informed  me,  like  so  many 
other  Turks  have  done,  that  everything  would  be 
different  under  the  New  Regime.  This  gentleman  not 
only  talked  in  a  well-informed  manner  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  foreign  capital  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest  in  order  to  develop  the  country,,  but  also 
thoroughly  understood  how  that  capital  might  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  order  to  utilise  the  rivers  for 
making  electricity  besides  other  useful  purposes.  This 
young  Liberal  also  explained  to  me  a  scheme  by  which, 
if  it  were  sanctioned,  he  desired  to  build  a  new  village 
somewhere  in  the  Tigris  Valley,  and  then,  by  transport- 
ing ioo  families  thither  from  Cilicia,  to  found  a  well- 
arranged  colony,  the  example  of  which  might  induce 
the  nomad  population  of  that  district  to  settle  down, 
and  thus  to  improve  their  prospects  for  the  future. 
In  another  city  I  found  a  very  clever,  liberal-minded 
Christian  Governor,  who  had  begun  his  public  career 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  was  actually  married  to 
a  foreign  wife  well  known  in  society  at  a  European 
capital. 

Among  other  reforms  proposed  by  Djemal  Bey  is  the 
construction  during  the  next  five  years  of  about  800 
miles  of  road  in  the  vilayet.  Although  this  seems 
rather  an  extensive  programme  under  the  present  state 
of  the  Turkish  finances  (it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  would  be  about  £T6oo,ooo),  yet  as  the  Ottoman 
Government  possesses  a  valuable  farm  of  about  600,000 
acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adana,  it  is  probable 
that  a  very  considerable  loan  could  be  arranged,  the 
interest  upon  the  capital  borrowed  being  guaranteed 
by  the  rent  of  this  farm.  Even  if  it  is  not  possible 
at  the  present  moment  to  let  this  farm  for  a  total  rent 
of  £T69,ooo  (the  figure  mentioned  to  me  by  Djemal 
Bey  as  the  possible  rental),  it  is  obvious,  when  the  new 
sections  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  have  been  completed 
and  when,  as  a  consequence,  this  line  has  been  joined 
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on  to  the  Hedjaz  Railway,  that  the  value  of  land  on 
the  Cilician  Plain  will  rise  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

In  the  Adana  district  most  energetic  attempts  have 
been  made  to  suppress  brigandage.  Whilst,  a  few  days 
before  my  arrival  in  the  city,  a  well-known  brigand, 
whose  last  act  of  lawlessness  had  been  to  attack  and 
rob  Dr.  Shepard  (the  well-known  American  missionary 
doctor),  had  been  captured,  during  my  stay  another 
Mohammedan  outlaw  was  actually  marched  in  chains 
through  the  streets,  bearing  his  sentence  inscribed 
in  Turkish  upon  a  card  hung  round  his  neck.  This 
latter  act  may  appear  to  the  everyday  reader  to  be  of 
small  importance,  but  the  fact  that  Djemal  Bey  dared 
to  take  so  strong  a  step  as  to  expose  a  "  True  Believer  " 
to  such  an  indignity  in  a  city  where  the  Moslem  and 
Christian  elements  are  so  greatly  opposed  to  one 
another  displays  considerable  force  of  character  upon 
his  part.  Both  in  Adana  and  in  Tarsus  I  found  that 
many  of  the  new  members  of  the  law-courts  and  other 
legal  officials  had  actually  arrived,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder were  expected  shortly.  In  addition  practically 
the  whole  staff  employed  in  the  various  government 
offices  of  the  city  had  been  changed  since  the  arrival 
of   Djemal  Bey. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  visit  to  the  Cilician  Plain 
I  drove  across  the  Taurus  Mountains  from  Tarsus  to 
Boulgourlou — the  actual  terminus  of  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way. The  journey  can  be  accomplished  in  two  or  three 
days.  After  leaving  the  Cilician  Plain  and  crossing  the 
lower  spurs  of  the  Taurus  Mountains,  the  road  enter's 
the  pass  by  which  the  Cilician  Gates  are  approached. 
Thence  for  hours  my  carriage  wended  its  way  up 
the  wooded  valley  which  leads  to  the  Pyke  Ciliciae. 
As  the  highway  actually  passes  through  the  Cilician 
Gates  at  an  altitude  of  some  3,600  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  the  gorge  is  so  narrow  that  the  road  has  been 
constructed    on    a    revetted    embankment    immediately 
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above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Disconnected,  craggy 
rocks  lend  grandeur  to  the  scene.  Although  the  Cilician 
Gates  are  not  actually  the  summit  of  the  pass  over  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Taurus  Range,  yet  the  valley 
almost  immediately  widens  out,  and  the  road  soon 
reaches  the  Tekke  Plateau  (height  about  4,500  feet). 
Thence,  after  winding  for  some  hours  down  a  steep 
descent,  the  traveller  finally  enters  the  Valley  of 
Bozanti. 

The  Vale  of  Bozanti — about  four  miles  long  and  one 
wide — is  a  fertile  district  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
Taurus  Mountains.  It  is  in  this  valley  that  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  on  its  way  from  Adana  to  Boulgourlou,  is 
destined  to  meet  the  present  highway  from  Tarsus. 
Instead  of  climbing  northward  from  the  existing 
Mersina-Adana  Railway  near  Tarsus,  the  Bagdad  line 
will  quit  the  Cilician  Plain  near  Adana,  and  penetrate 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Taurus  Range  by  way  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Charcut  Su,  which  flows  eastward  of 
the  Cilician  Gates.  This  river  runs  from  the  Vale 
of  Bozanti  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  and  finally 
dives  down  into  a  dark  cave -like  opening  in  the  moun- 
tains, to  emerge  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  range, 
after  a  subterranean  course  of  some  300  yards.  The 
approaches  to  the  localities  where  this  curious  river 
enters  and  emerges  from  its  subterranean  course  are, 
I  believe,  entirely  unexplored  by  any  European  except 
one  or  two  railway  engineers,  who  were  compelled  to 
cut  down  trees  and  make  special  paths  in  order  to 
arrive  at  what  will  in  future  be  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities  of  a  tunnel  (some  850  yards  long)  by  which 
the  railway  will  pierce  the  most  difficult  portion  of 
the  range. 

After  leaving  the  Valley  of  Bozanti,  the  existing  road 
and  the  line  planned  for  the  future  railway  run  for 
miles  almost  side  by  side.  The  gorge  of  the  Bozanti 
Su,    which    is    followed    by    this    great    trade    route, 
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is  so  narrow  that  railway  construction  will  be  rendered 
most  costly  owing  to  the  embankments,  bridges,  and 
rock-hewing  which  will  have  to  be  undertaken.  Ulu 
Kishlar  (the  largest  village  on  the  whole  route)  is 
situated  almost  at  the  highest  point  (about  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea)  on  the  pass.  Thence  the  line  surveyed 
for  the  railway  again  leaves  the  road  in  order  the  more 
easily  to  descend  to  the  plain,  and  thus  to  reach 
Boulgourlou  Station,  situated  in  a  deserted  spot  about 
four  miles  from  the  village  of  that  name,  and  distant 
no  more  than  six  miles   from  the  town  of  Eregli. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  discuss  the  complicated 
political  and  economical  problems  connected  with  the 
Bagdad  Railway,  or  to  examine  the  reasons  which  have 
caused  the  delay  in  prolonging  the  line  from  Boul- 
gourlou. Whole  books  have  been  devoted  to  these 
subjects.  I  have  only  described  my  journey  across  the 
Taurus  Mountains  in  order  to  give  my  readers  some 
idea  of  the  country  through  which  the  second  section 
of  the  Bagdad  Railway  is  destined  to  pass.  After 
considerable  indecision,  the  Turkish  Government  has 
finally  decided,  for  strategical  reasons,  that  the  line  to 
the  eastward  of  Adana  (namely,  the  third  section) 
shall  follow  the  northern  route  via  Bagch6,  as  arranged 
under  the  original  concession,  instead  of  going  from 
Adana  to  Aleppo  via  Alexandretta.  During  the  autumn 
of  1909,  too,  arrangements  were  made  between  the 
Turkish  Government  and  the  Company  for  the  con- 
struction of  some  500  miles  of  line  which,  when  and  if 
completed,  will  bring  the  terminus  to  El  Helif — a  point 
between  the  towns  of  Mardin  and  Mosul.  The  con- 
struction of  the  second  section  was  begun  early  in 
1 9 10,  but  subsequently,  owing  to  financial  and  other 
causes,   work   was   brought   almost   to   a   standstill. 

This  journey  across  the  Taurus  Mountains  provides 
an  opportunity  for  studying  and  conversing  with  the 
prehistoric,  old -time -looking  travellers  who  frequent  the 
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road.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  even  a 
small  minority  of  these  people  have  any  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  yet  everybody  seems 
pleased  to  welcome  the  European  stranger,  who  is  at 
once  believed  to  be  occupied  with  the  business  of  railway 
construction.  Travellers,  pilgrims,  or  merchants  moving 
between  Mersina  and  Caiserea,  or  the  more  distant 
districts  of  Asia  Minor,  follow  the  great  highway  which 
leads  across  the  Taurus  Range  as  far  as  the  Valley 
of  Bozanti.  An  almost  unbroken  line  of  caravans,  com- 
posed of  either  lordly  camels  or  pack  animals  of  lesser 
degree,  winds  its  way  to  and  from  the  sea-board  plain. 
Practically  all  these  caravans  are  accompanied  by 
terrible  wild-looking  dogs,  varying  in  size  and  appear- 
ance from  a  kind  of  sheep-dog  to  a  St.  Bernard. 
Children,  rendered  by  their  tender  age  unable  to  accom- 
pany their  parents  on  foot,  are  usually  firmly  lashed, 
stomach  downwards,  on  the  top  of  the  rear  portion  of 
the  camel's  pack-saddle.  The  position  is  such  that 
only  the  head  can  be  moved,  the  arms  being  bound 
inside  the  covering,  which  is  usually  laid  over  the  child 
beneath  the  lashing.  Few  of  the  Mohammedan  women 
travellers  veil  their  faces  or  even  cover  their  hair.  Much 
of  the  population  is  nomad,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  a  temporary  village  composed  of  rough  tents, 
made  out  of  blankets  just  plumped  down  near  the 
edge  of  any  favourable  stream. 

The  traveller  crossing  the  Taurus  Mountains  quits  the 
province  of  Adana  and  enters  that  of  Konia  in  the  Vale 
of  Bozanti.  The  vilayet  of  Konia,  about  one-third  part 
of  which  is  a  great  desert,  has  an  area  of  nearly 
39,500  square  miles,  and  is  the  largest  province  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  Anatolian  and  Bagdad  Railways, 
when  the  latter  has  been  continued  into  the  Taurus 
Mountains,  running  as  they  do  practically  from  its 
north-western  to  the  south-eastern  corner,  will  divide 
the   province   into   two  almost   equal  parts.      Not  only 
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is  Konia  the  largest  vilayet  in  Asia  Minor,  but  the 
importance  of  this  province  is  increased  because  it  is 
one  of  the  only  districts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Turks.  The  ancient 
Iconium  is  not  only  the  seat  of  the  Tchelebi  or  chief 
of  the  Mevlevi  Dervishes,  but  it  is  also  the  centre  at! 
which  many  Moslem  theological  students  undergo,  or 
are  supposed  to  carry  out  their  religious  training.  Thus 
Konia  is  no  unimportant  centre  in  which  to  study  the 
New  Regime  in  Asia  Minor. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ignorance  of  the  Mohammedan 
khojas  and  theological  students  constitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  reform  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 
As  far  as  I  could  ascertain  in  Konia,  where  there  are 
said  usually  to  be  some  3,000  students,  the  khojas  may 
practically  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes.  There 
are  men  who  have  studied  at  the  theological  schools  at 
Konia  or  elsewhere  and  who  have  obtained  some 
nominal  diploma  for  proficiency  in  religious  subjects. 
There  are  also  students  who  have  only  come  to  a 
religious  centre  and  registered  themselves  as  theological 
students,  and  perhaps  received  a  month's  instruction 
in  the  outward  forms  of  the  religion  of  Islam.  Although 
these  men  are  not  really  khojas,  in  the  past  they  have 
been  possessed  of  considerable  influence  among  the 
more  ignorant  members  of  the  population. 

A  law  was,  I  believe,  always  in  force  obliging  the 
khojas  and  theological  students  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  military  service,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  advent  of  the  New  Regime  that  this  law  was 
actually  put  into  force.  At  the  time  of  my  expedition 
across  Asia  Minor  the  Mohammedan  theological 
students  were  undergoing  this  examination,  which  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  that  had  actually  been  enforced. 
Approaching  Konia  the  trains  were  crowded  with  candi- 
dates for  examination.  The  official  who  came  from 
Constantinople  to  examine  the  students  in  this  city  met 
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with  considerable  opposition,  as  the  khojas  learned  in 
the  law,  who  were  not  amongst  the  candidates,  objected 
to  the  students  being  asked  simple  geography  and 
arithmetic  questions  instead  of  their  being  questioned 
in  purely  religious  subjects.  This  examination,  which 
I  found  had  either  taken  place  or  was  in  progress  at 
Adana,  Konia,  and  Angora,  will  not  only  decrease  the 
number  of  a  very  conservative  set  of  men,  but  if  it 
is  properly  and  strictly  carried  out  and  enforced  every 
year,  it  will  ensure  that  those  who  become  khojas  have 
some  education,  however  slight  that  education  may  be. 

Although  when  I  was  in  Konia  the  new  members  of 
the  law-courts  had  not  arrived,  I  understood  that  they 
were  expected  shortly,  and  that  in  the  meantime  legal 
business  was  not  only  proceeding  rather  more  rapidly 
than  it  had  done  under  the  Old  Regime,  but  that  bribery 
and  corruption  were  less  rife  than  formerly.  Tewfik 
Bey,  the  then  Vali,  was  reported  by  the  Moslem  as  well 
as  the  Christian  inhabitants  to  be  a  fairly  honest  though 
a  weak  Governor  of  the  province.  His  Excellency 
had  not  unnaturally  failed  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  Christian  population,  partly  on  account  of  his 
domestic  affairs.  In  Konia,  depending  as  it  does  upon 
the  district  of  Smyrna,  I  could  not  find  that  any  reforms 
had  been  made  in  the  gendarmerie.  The  police  force 
was  said  to  be  slightly  improved,  but  the  reforms  which 
had  already  been  effected  were  not  nearly  equal  to  those 
which  had  been  introduced  at  Adana  or  Angora. 

Although  the  arrangements  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
Plain  of  Konia  were  entered  into  before  the  advent 
of  the  Constitution,  yet  as  considerable  advantages  may 
accrue  to  the  Turkish  Government  when  this  enter- 
prise has  been  completed  I  propose  to  give  some 
details  concerning  the  scheme  under  which  about 
132,000  acres  of  now  almost  desert  country  are  to  be 
converted  into  fertile  land.  Even  if  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  money  which  has  been  and  will  be  expended 
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by  the  Turkish  Government  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tchumla  can  be  recoverable  from  the  increased  value 
of  the  land,  it  is  obvious  that  the  improvement  of  this  | 
district  will  possess  to  the  Government  some  political  as| 
well  as  financial  advantages.  Amongst  other  things,  new; 
villages,  destined  to  be  inhabited  by  Moslem  emigrants 
from  Bosnia,  besides  others  from  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Crimea,  can  be  built.  It  is  certainly  preferable  both 
for  the  future  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  well  as  for 
humanity  at  large,  that  these  people,  if  they  are  to 
be  imported  into  the  country  at  all,  should  be  settled 
amongst  their  co-religionists  in  Asia  Minor,  rather  than 
that  they  should  be  dumped  down  in  Macedonia,  where 
they  must  render  an  already  complicated  problem  even 
more  difficult  of  solution. 

A  Company  for  the  purpose  of  draining  and  watering 
the  Plain  of  Konia  has  been  formed  as  what  might  be 
called  an  offshoot  of  the  Anatolian  and  Bagdad  Railway 
Companies.  The  supreme  direction  of  the  work  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  firm  of  Holzmann  (of  Frankfort-on- 
Main),  who,  with  the  Anatolian  Railway  Company, 
make  up  the  syndicate  charged  with  the  irrigation  of 
the  plain.  The  immediate  supervision  of  the  work 
is  in  the  hands  of  two  brothers  (Messrs.  H.  and  A. 
.Waldorp),  Dutch  engineers,  who  were  originally 
charged  by  the  Deutsche  Bank  with  the  construction 
of  the  harbour  at  Haidar  Pasha. 

Although  the  work  of  surveying  this  vast  government 
territory  was  begun  as  long  ago  as  1904,  the  final 
agreement  was  not  actually  signed  between  the  Turkish 
Government  and  the  Company  until  1907.  The  general 
task  of  the  Company,  a  task  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  explain  in  detail  below,  is  to  bring  water  from  a 
lake  situated  some  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  in  order  to  irrigate  a  large  district  which 
surrounds  Tchumla  Station,  and  which  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  Bagdad  Railway.     Tchumla  Station, 
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situated  on  the  line  about  twenty -five  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Konia,  has  been  made  a  sort  of  local  head- 
quarters for  those  occupied  with  the  work,  and  the 
employees  of  the  two  companies  actually  carrying  out 
the  work  are  housed  in  a  modern  village  which  but  a 
year  or  two  ago  was  non-existent. 

The   Lake  of  Beyschekir  is   situated  about  fifty-six 


miles  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Konia.  It  is  from 
this  lake,  which  receives  its  contents  from  several 
mountain  cataracts,  and  which  has  a  superficial  area 
of  some  135,000  acres,  that  water  will  be  obtained 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  plain.  From  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  this  lake  flows  a  river  known  as  the  Beyschekir 
River.     About  fifty  miles  (measured  along  the  winding 
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banks  of  this  stream)  to  the  south-east  of  Lake 
Beyschekir  is  another  lake  known  as  Lake  Karaviran 
When  the  water  is  at  its  mean  level  this  lake  measures 
about  ten  miles  long  by  seven  and  a  half  miles  widei 
The  Lake  of  Karaviran,  again,  in  its  turn  is,  practically 
speaking,  connected  with  the  Plain  of  Konia  by  a  gorge- 
like defile,  later  on  widening  out  into  a  valley.  The 
lake  is  actually  separated  from  the  western  end  of  this 
defile  by  a  sort  of  ridge.  About  fifteen  miles  from  the 
Lake  of  Karaviran  this  gorge  meets  the  Valley  of  the 
Tcharchamba,  down  which  flows  the  mountain  river 
of  the  same  name.  Hence,  the  Tcharchamba  River  pro- 
ceeds in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  finally  empties 
itself  into  the  salt  desert.  When  the  Lake  of  Karaviran 
becomes  exceptionally  full  of  water  owing  to  an  un- 
usually rainy  season,  then  water  floods  over  the  above- 
described  ridge  and  enters  the  defile  which  finally  takes 
it   into   the   Tcharchamba   River. 

In  order  to  utilise  effectively  the  water  provided  by! 
the  Beyschekir  Lake,  the   Irrigation  Company  is  con-; 
structing    a    large    barrage    at    the    point    where    the 
River    Beyschekir     leaves    the    lake.       This     barrage,  i 
which  will  have  fifteen  sluices,  will  be  capable  of  allow- 
ing  twenty-five  cubic  metres  of  water  to  leave  the  lake 
per  second.      If  necessary  the  river  will  be  deepened 
to  permit  the  free  passage  of  the  requisite  volume  of  j 
water.      From   Karabaluk    (on  the   Beyschekir  River), 
where    another    barrage    will    have    to    be   constructed, 
a  large  canal  about  thirty-four  miles  in  length  will  con- 
duct the  water  to  the  River  Tcharchamba,  avoiding  the 
Lake  of  Karaviran  altogether.     This  canal  is  at  present 
in  course  of  construction.      By  means  of  the  barrage 
at  Karabaluk  it  will  be  possible  to  turn  surplus  water 
from   the  River  Beyschekir   into   part   of  the   Lake  of 
Karaviran.     Moreover,  it  is  at  present  intended  to  drain 
and  irrigate  about   17,500  acres  of  land  which  will  be 
reclaimed  from  the  Lake  of  Karaviran  owing  to  the  small 
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quantity  of  water  which  will  in  future  reach  it  from 
the   Beyschekir   River. 

The  water  conducted  by  the  above-mentioned  canal 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Tcharchamba  will  all  flow  down 
the  deepened  course  of  that  river  as  far  as  Jaila.  At 
Jaila  another  most  important  barrage  will  have  to  be 
built.  By  means  of  this  mighty  hatchway  water  will 
either  be  diverted  into  a  canal  which  will  leave  the 
river  on  its  southern  bank,  or  it  will  be  allowed  to 
continue  its  course  down  the  river  itself.  The  water 
let  into  the  canal  will  flow  parallel  to  the  Tcharchamba 
for  a  few  miles,  and  then  cross  over  that  river  by  an 
aqueduct  about  thirty  metres  in  length.  Hence,  the 
canal  conducts  a  vast  volume  of  water  to  irrigate  the 
42,500  acres  of  land  which  surround  the  village  of 
Tchumla,  and  which  are  situated  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Bagdad  Railway.  From  the  primary  canal  will 
lead  secondary  and  tertiary  watercourses,  which  will 
in  their  turn  deliver  water  on  to  the  fields.  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  the  water  not  absorbed  by 
the  ground  to  be  received  by  tertiary,  secondary, 
and  primary  canals,  and  thus  to  be  conducted  back  to 
the  Tcharchamba  River,  after  it  has  flowed  beneath 
the  Bagdad  Railway. 

The  water  destined  for  the  irrigation  of  about  72,500 
acres  of  land  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river  to 
the  eastward  of  the  railway  will  continue  its  course 
down  the  river  from  Jaila.  About  half  a  mile  to  the 
south  of  Tchumla  Station,  and  at  a  distance  of  but  250 
yards  to  the  eastward  of  the  point  where  the  railway 
crosses  the  Tcharchamba,  a  large  barrage  is  already 
completed.  By  means  of  this  barrage  (provided  as 
it  is  on  three  sides  with  sluices)  water  can  be  allowed 
to  continue  its  course  down  the  river,  or  it  can  be 
turned  into  two  canals  which  will  conduct  it  to  irrigate 
the  12,500  acres  of  land  to  be  improved  to  the  north 
of  this   barrage,  or  to  water  the   60,000  acres   which 
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lie  to  the  eastward.  Much  of  the  two  primary  an* 
considerable  lengths  of  the  secondary  canals  are  alread 
completed.  A  system  of  tertiary,  secondary,  an- 
primary  canals,  like  those  on  the  west  of  the  line 
will  be  laid  out  to  bring  back  the  unabsorbed  water  | 
the  river  bed. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  is  clear  when  th< 
irrigation  has  been  completed  that  some  132,500  acre 
of  now  arid  plain  will  be  effectively  watered.  Tc 
accomplish  this  object  more  than  200,000,000  cubk 
yards  of  water  will  be  required  every  year.  Althougl 
after  careful  investigation  it  has  been  ascertained  tha 
even  in  dry  seasons  some  230,000,000  cubic  yards  o) 
water  can  be  obtained  from  the  Beyschekir  Lake,  ye^ 
it  is  obvious  that  the  expense  of  making  the  neces 
sary  canals  and  of  constructing  the  all-importan 
barrages  must  prove  a  considerable  drain  upon  the 
already  impoverished  Turkish  exchequer. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  how  much 
has  already  been  or  will  be  spent  upon  this  important 
irrigation  scheme.  Haladjian  EfTendi  (Minister  of 
Public  Works)  assured  me  that  when  the  work  is  com-j 
plete  the  Turkish  Government  will  have  devoted  some 
£800,000  to  this  enterprise.  I  have  also  been  in- 
formed on  good  authority  that  the  Company  responsible 
for  the  irrigation  receives  its  payment  calculated  on, 
the  basis  of  a  certain  sum  per  cubic  yard  of  earth 
moved  and  a  regular  price  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry 
constructed.  This  Company  in  its  turn  is  not  executing 
the  work  itself  but  simply  provides  skilled  engineers 
and  surveyors  to  supervise  the  work  of  constructing 
canals  and  barrages,  which  it  has  arranged  shall 
be  carried  on  in  part  by  a  French  and  in  part  by  a 
German  company. 

The  Turkish  Government  hopes  to  be  able  to  recover 
the  cost  of  the  irrigation,  the  money  for  which  is  at 
present    being    gradually    advanced    by    the    Anatolian 
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Railway  Company  at  5  per  cent.,  by  the  following 
methods  :  (1)  By  selling  portions  of  the  land  irri- 
gated. (2)  From  the  higher  tithes  or  rents  to  which 
the  tenants  will  be  subjected.  A  considerable  indirect 
advantage  should,  too,  accrue  to  the  Government  from 
the  improvement  of  traffic  upon  the  Anatolian  and  the 
Bagdad  Railways.  iWhen  the  crops  begin  to  improve, 
and  consequently  more  produce  is  sent  away  by  train, 
traffic  will  certainly  be  increased.  This  augmentation 
in  the  annual  receipts  of  these  railways  should  reduce 
the  enormous  sum  which  the  Turkish  Government  is 
now  compelled  to  supply  annually  to  cover  the  kilo- 
metric  guarantee  of  the  line  which  connects  Haidar 
Pasha  with  Boulgourlou,  and  which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  will  later  provide  railway  connection  between  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

The  journey  from  Konia  to  Angora  can  be  accom- 
plished by  train  in  two  long,  wearisome  days.  Owing 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  which  exists  between  the 
Government  and  the  railway  company,  it  does  not  pay 
the  latter  to  run  trains  by  night,  and  therefore  the 
traveller  is  compelled  to  sleep  at  Eski  Shehr,  the 
junction  at  which  the  line  to  Angora  separates  from 
that  which  connects  Konia  with  Haidar  Pasha. 

As  I  have  already  said,  Angora  differs  in  many 
respects  from  almost  any  other  city  or  district  in  Asia 
Minor.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  some  30,000 
souls,  about  13,000  are  Armenians,  many  of  whom 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  not  to  the  Gregorian 
Church.  Moreover,  the  population  of  Angora  and  the 
surrounding  district  is  known  to  be  less  ignorant  than 
the  people  who  live  in  many  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 
Partly  owing  to  better  education  and  partly  because  the 
Moslems  do  not  and  never  have  disliked  Roman  Catholic 
Armenians  as  much  as  Gregorians,  no  serious  outbreak 
against  the  Christians  has  ever  occurred  in  the  vilayet 
of  Angora. 
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The    reforms    which    have    been    instituted    in    Asi 
Minor  have  certainly  reached  a  more  advanced  stag 
in  Angora  than  in  Konia.     Some  of  the  new  member 
of  the  courts  had  already  arrived  when  I  was  in  Angora 
whilst  the  remainder  were  expected  immediately.     Th< 
fact  that  a  Greek  is  president  of  one  of  the  courts  ol 
law     and     that     another     member     of     the     Orthodo: 
Church     is     assistant     public     prosecutor     proves     tha 
some    changes    have    been    effected.       In    the    vilayej 
of  Angora  the  former  local  gendarmerie  commandant1, 
at  the  important  centres  have  nearly  all  been  replace( 
by    new    officers,    who,    according    to    the    informatioi 
of     reliable     foreigners     who     have     seen     them,     ar<i 
thoroughly  efficient.     At  the  time  of  my  visit  about  15c 
gendarmes    were    daily    expected    from    the    school    oil 
gendarmerie   to   assist   in  the   work  of   reorganisation 
Many   newly-enlisted   policemen   had    been    substituted 
for  those  well  versed  in  the  methods  of  the  Old  Regime. 
The  men  of  this  force,  who  were  being  enrolled  after 
some  form  of  examination,  and  who  could  consequently 
nearly   all   read  and   write,   were   receiving   instruction 
(from    a   Commission   made   up   of   legal   men)    as   to 
what    constitutes   a   crime    deserving   arrest   and   what 
does  not. 

During  my  stay  in  Angora  I  had  an  interesting  con- 
versation with  Mahmoud  Ferid  Pasha,  the  Vali  of  the 
province,  who  was  most  anxious  to  explain  to  me  what 
reforms  had  already  been,  and  what  changes  were  about 
to  be,  introduced  into  his  province.  Although  his 
Excellency,  who  is  a  pleasant  man  of  about  fifty-eight 
years  of  age,  cannot  speak  a  foreign  tongue,  and  is 
unable,  therefore,  to  mix  much  with  Europeans,  yet  he 
seemed  not  only  to  be  possessed  of  liberal  ideas  but  to 
be  anxious  to  make  reforms.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Constitution,  Mahmoud  Ferid  Pasha  was  so  well  known 
for  his  honesty  that  he  remained  as  a  Moutessarif 
without     promotion     for     twenty-seven     years.        His 
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Excellency  informed  me  that  nearly  all  the  Governors 
of  the  smaller  districts  of  the  vilayet  had  been  changed 
since  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  personnel  of  the 
local  government  officers  was  now  being  reorganised. 

The  position  occupied  and  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  Central  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  and  by 
its  local  branches,  is  one  of  extreme  importance, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor.  As  I  was  informed  that  the 
Angora  branch  of  this  Committee  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  used  its  power  for  the 
good  of  the  nation,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  headquarters 
of  this  association.  I  found  there  six  members  of  the 
organisation.  One  of  these  was  the  principal  khoja  of 
the  town,  whilst  the  other  five  were  made  up  of  two 
Turks,  one  Greek,  a  Catholic  Armenian,  and  a  member 
of  the  Gregorian  Church.  Although  my  visit  was  ex- 
pected (otherwise  I  should  have  found  nobody  at  home) 
I  took  special  trouble  to  discuss  various  questions  with 
all  the  different  members,  who  I  believe  were  united 
in  desiring  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  Mohammedan 
element,  voiced  by  the  khoja,  assured  me  that  equality 
of  all  races  and  liberty  of  thought  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  had  only  been  re- 
tarded by  the  Old  Regime,  under  which  it  has  been 
impossible  to  teach  the  true  meaning  of  the  Koran. 
Whether  the  Moslem  spokesman  really  believed  the 
doctrines  which  he  expounded,  and  whether  the  readers 
of  the  Koran  are  willing  to  adopt  them,  I  will  leave 
it  to  the  public  to  decide  for  themselves. 

During  my  travels  across  Asia  Minor  I  also  had 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  and  conversing  with  a  large 
number  of  Christian  Ottomans.  While  truthfully  stating 
that  equality  between  Moslems  and  Christians  had  not 
been,  and  could  not  be  established  at  least  for  many 
years,  practically  everybody  agreed  that  the  position 
and  existence  of  the  Christian  in  Asia  Minor  is  con- 
siderably better  under  the  Young  Turks  than  it   ever 
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was  in  the  days  of  Abdul  Hamid.  Amongst  many  other: 
things  permission  is  now  granted  to  travel,  instruction 
in  all  subjects  is  freely  permitted  in  schools,  and  papers, 
letters,  and  books  are  safely  delivered  to  their  addresses. 
Although  I  have  received  letters  from  Armenians  stating 
that  they  were  afraid  to  call  upon  me  at  my  hotel,  yet 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  these  fears  were  founded  upon 
any  reasonable  grounds. 

After  studying  the  various  questions  at  the  different^ 
centres  which  I  have  visited,  it  appears  to  me  on  the 
whole  that,  relatively  speaking,  more  reforms  have  been 
effected  by  the  Young  Turks  in  the  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
which  I  have  visited  than  in  European  Turkey.     That 
these  reforms  are  more  apparent  in  Asia  Minor  than  in 
European   Turkey  is  at  least   in  part   due   to   the  fact 
that  the  state  of  Asia  Minor  under  the  Old  Regime  was 
even   worse  than  that  of  European  Turkey.      Besides, 
it  will  be  obvious  to  my  readers  that  the  changes  which 
I  have  described  in  this  chapter  have  been  "for  the  most 
part   effected   for   the   benefit   of   Moslems    in    districts 
which    are   at    least    to    a    great    extent    populated    by 
Mohammedans.      Although  the   difficulties   to  be  over-, 
come   by  the  Young  Turks,   especially  in  Asia  Minor, 
are  enormous,   yet  these   reformers   must  remember  it 
is  only  by  abandoning  the  nationalistic  attitude,  which 
I  learn,  especially  of  late,  has  become  more  noticeable, 
and   by  trying  to   gain  the   confidence   of   the   subject 
races  of  the  Empire,  that  Turkish  rule  can  be  established 
on  a  basis  that  will  tend  to  develop  the  vast  resources 
of  the  Empire. 


VIII 

THE   CRETAN   QUESTION 

The  population  of  Crete — Cretan  reasons  for  desiring  union  with 
Greece — An  account  of  some  events  which  occurred  prior  to  the 
appointment  of  Prince  George  as  High  Commissioner  of  Crete — 
Crete  from  December,  1898,  to  October,  1908 — Changes  introduced 
in  the  administration  of  the  Island  as  a  result  of  the  Cretan 
declaration  of  union  with  Greece  in  October,  1908 — The  Turkish 
aspect  of  the  Cretan  Question — The  manner  in  which  the  power  of 
Bulgaria  affects  the  Cretan  Question — The  Cretan  flag  hoisted 
upon  the  fort  at  Canea  in  August,  1909 — Moslem  deputies  excluded 
from  the  Cretan  Chamber  in  May,  1910. 

Although  the  object  of  these  few  pages  is  neither 
to  write  a  history  of  Crete  nor  to  reproduce  statistics 
about  the  Island,  yet  before  attempting  to  enumerate 
some  of  the  events  which  have  led  up  to  the  present 
situation  in  Crete,  I  propose  to  give  my  readers  a  few 
facts  about  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  Island  of  Liars." 
Out  of  a  total  population  of  about  303,000  souls,  some 
273,000  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Church,  whilst  the 
remaining  33,000  are  Mohammedans.  This  small 
minority  of  the  population,  a  minority  which  is  always 
on  the  decrease,  may  roughly  be  divided  into  three 
groups.  The  better  class  Mohammedans  of  the  Island 
are  almost  entirely  composed  of  Cretans  who  were  con- 
verted during  the  Turkish  occupation  of  Crete.  These 
families  for  the  most  part  possess  Greek  names,  and 
often  only  speak  a  few  words  of  the  Turkish  tongue. 
A  second  class  of  Mohammedans  is  made  up  of  the 
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Bengazis,  who  have  very  dark  complexions,  and  were 
imported  into  Crete  from  Africa  by  the  Turks.  A 
third  and  distinct  class  is  composed  of  the  Moslems,  who 
are  black.  These  people,  known  as  the  "  Aripides,"  were 
originally  slaves,  but  were  eventually  freed  by  desire 
of  the  foreign  consuls.  These  blacks  are  the  lowest 
caste  of  the  Cretan  population.  They  gain  their  daily 
bread  by  the  most  menial  forms  of  labour,  generally 
carried  out  in  Mohammedan  families.  The  women  of 
this  caste  are  not  veiled.  One  occasionally  meets  a 
regular  Turkish  Mohammedan,  who  has  probably  only 
recently  emigrated  to  the  Island  in  order  to  obtain 
some  remunerative  occupation.  The  Mohammedans  of 
Crete,  who  scarcely  ever  have  more  than  one  wife,  are 
fanatical  from  a  national  point  of  view,  but  they  are 
not  devout  in  religious  things.  Mosques,  of  course, 
exist,  but  one  does  not  see  the  population  flocking  in 
to   prayer   as   in  Mohammedan  countries. 

Since  the  international  occupation  of  the  Island  the 
government  of  Crete  has  been  entrusted  to  a  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Powers  advised  by  four 
councillors.  The  Chamber  is  composed  of  sixty-five 
deputies  (eight  Moslems  and  fifty-seven  Christians), 
each  elected  by  about  1,100  voters.  Parliament  meets 
every  year  for  a  session  varying  in  length  from  three 
to  six  months.  Each  deputy  receives  a  sum  equal  to 
about  £32  for  every  ordinary  session.  The  Chamber  is 
divided  into  two  principal  parties,  the  Conservative  and 
the  Liberal.  The  Conservative  party  would  always  have 
been  pleased  to  vote  for  the  return  of*  Prince  George  as 
High  Commissioner,  while  the  Liberal  party  is  in  favour 
of  freedom  of  the  Press,  liberty  in  elections,  and  objects 
to  sundry  abuses  which  were  allowed  by  Prince  George. 
Except  on  purely  religious  questions,  and  in  matters 
concerning  the  union  with  Greece,  the  Moslem  deputies 
do  not  form  a  separate  party. 

It  is  unnecessary,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  discuss 
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the  history  of  Crete  here.  Sufficient  is  it  to  say  that  the 
hardships  to  which  the  Islanders  have  been  subjected 
by  their  many  rulers  and  the  numerous  rebellions  which 
have  taken  place  do  much  to  demonstrate  the  indomit- 
able courage  of  the  inhabitants.  Subsequent  to  the 
Turkish  conquest  the  Sublime  Porte  has  always  pur- 
ported to  regard  every  disorder  as  a  rising  of 
Christians.  Even  at  the  present  day,  if  a  Moslem 
Islander  is  killed  by  accident,  the  Turkish  Government 
at  once  assumes  that  a  massacre  of  "  True  Believers  " 
has  either  already  begun  or  that  the  danger  of  such  a 
disaster  is  imminent. 

With  the  object  of  attempting  to  explain  the  Cretan 
Question — a  question  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
Europe  for  years,  a  problem  which  is  yet  unsolved — I 
propose  to  treat  the  subject  very  briefly  :  (i)  from 
a  Cretan  point  of  view,  (2)  from  a  Turkish  point 
of   view,   and    (3)   from   a   Greek   point   of   view. 

Whether  or  not  union  with  Greece  would  prove 
advantageous  to  the  Cretans  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  patriots  fully  realise 
the  condition  of  Greece  to-day,  those  among  the  gal- 
lant, obstinate  inhabitants  of  the  Island  who  profess 
Christianity  are  willing  to  submit  to  increased  taxa- 
tion, and  to  undergo  more  arduous  conditions  of  military 
service,  in  order  that  their  national  aspiration  may  be 
realised.  During  my  stay  in  Crete  M.  Venezelos  gra- 
phically explained  to  me  that  the  people  of  the  Island 
desire  to  be  united  with  Greece  for  sentimental  as  well 
as  for  material  reasons.  The  Cretans,  for  the  most  part 
purely  Greek  by  race,  and  members  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  by  religion,  are  united  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hellenic  Kingdom  by  bonds  of  history,  language,  and 
religion.  No  Cretan  Government  which  adopts  any 
measure  contrary  to  the  national  aspiration  of  the  people 
can,  therefore,  ever  hope  to  withstand  the  displeasure 
of  the  inhabitants. 
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The  Cretans  urge  as  their  principal  material  reasons 
in  favour  of  union  with  Greece  that  : 

(i)  From  a  financial  point  of  view  the  Island  is  too 
small  to  exist  alone.  Even  if  it  is  not  required  for 
defensive  purposes,  an  efficient,  although  a  small, 
military  force  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  ensure 
public  order  and  security.  It  is  also  believed  by  the 
Cretans  that,  were  the  Island  simply  endowed  with  an 
autonomous  regime,  they  would  be  obliged  to  defray 
extra  expense  in  order  to  cover  the  salaries  of  officials 
charged  with  representing  their  interests  abroad. 
(2)  As  Crete  is  an  island  largely  dependent  upon  its 
agricultural  products,  the  import  duties  which  are  im- 
posed upon  these  products  by  the  neighbouring  countries 
render  it  impossible  for  the  produce  of  the  Island  to 
compete  with  the  products  of  the  countries  to  which  it  is 
exported.  Greece  cannot,  of  course,  admit  Cretan  goods 
on  favoured  terms,  otherwise  she  would  be  accused  of 
countenancing  the  idea  that  the  Island  is  a  part  of 
the  Hellenic  Kingdom.  (3)  As  long  as  Crete  is  not 
united  with  Greece  all  arrangements  as  to  the  status 
of  the  Island  must  be  temporary,  and  therefore  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  foreign  capital 
with  which  to  develop  the  national  resources,  and 
with  which  to  build  railways  and  roads  in  order  to 
improve  the  communications  which  exist,  or  more 
correctly  do  not  now  exist,  between  different  parts  of 
the   Island. 

The  events  which  have  slowly  but  surely  led,  not 
only  the  Cretans  but  the  whole  of  Europe  to  believe 
that  Crete  was  ere  long  to  be  united  to  Greece,  might 
almost  be  said  to  begin  from  the  year  1896.  Subse- 
quent to  this  the  Powers  composing  the  European 
Concert,  both  by  the  proposals  which  they  themselves 
have  made,  as  well  as  by  the  innovations  which  they 
have  countenanced,  have  demonstrated  that  their  policy 
was  one  which  would  sooner  or  later  allow  the  Cretans 
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to  be  united  with  Greece.  In  March,  1897,  when  it 
was  obvious  that  the  reforms  which  had  been  promised 
by  the  ex-Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  in  1896  would  never 
really  be  introduced,  the  Great  Powers  presented  a 
collective  note  to  both  Turkey  and  Greece,  stating  that 
although  "  under  the  present  circumstances  "  Crete 
could  not  be  united  with  Greece,  nevertheless  the  Island 
would  be  endowed  with  an  autonomous  regime.  Whilst 
the  same  document  contained  a  summons  to  the  Hellenic 
Government  to  withdraw  the  Greek  vessels  and  troops 
then  in  Crete,  a  note  delivered  but  a  few  days  later 
informed  the  Ottoman  Government  that  the  autonomy 
granted  to  Crete  implied  the  progressive  reduction  of 
the  Ottoman  forces,  and  that  it  would  be  expedient 
as  soon  as  the  Island  was  evacuated  by  the  Hellenic 
troops  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  Imperial  troops  in  the  fortified  places  which 
were  then  occupied  by  European  detachments.  Again, 
during  the  month  of  March,  1897,  the  admirals  of  the 
Great  Powers  then  in  Cretan  waters,  "  acting  on  the  in- 
structions of  their  respective  Governments,  solemnly  pro- 
claimed and  made  known  to  the  population  of  the  Island 
that  the  Great  Powers  have  irrevocably  decided  to  main- 
tain complete  autonomy  in  Crete  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Sultan."  The  proclamation  continued  by  saying 
that  "  the  Cretans  will  be  completely  free  of  all  control 
of  the  Porte  in  so  far  as  their  internal  affairs  are 
concerned." 

After  a  year  and  a  half  of  unsatisfactory  government, 
it  was  on  September  6th,  1898,  that  a  massacre  of 
Christians  took  place  in  Candia.  As  a  result  of  this 
outbreak,  in  which  some  hundreds  of  Christians 
perished,  and  in  which  about  fifty  British  officers, 
soldiers,  and  sailors  were  killed  and  wounded,  an  Ulti- 
matum was  presented  to  the  Sultan  by  the  Ambassadors 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Russia  (Austria 
and   Germany   had   by   this   time   withdrawn   from   the 
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Concert  of  Powers)  demanding  the  withdrawal  of 
Turkish  troops  from  the  Island  "  within  a  period  of  one 
month."  This  note  also  clearly  stated  that  if  the 
Turkish  evacuation  was  not  completed  by  the  date  fixed, 
the  four  Powers,  freed  from  every  moral  obligation 
respecting  Ottoman  sovereignty  in  Crete,  "  would  take 
steps  to  establish  in  the  Island  a  regime  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants." 
The  phraseology  of  this  dispatch  clearly  proves  that 
had  not  the  Sultan  immediately  complied  with  this 
formal  request,  union  with  "  Mother  "  Greece  would 
at  that  time  have  been  countenanced  by  the  Protecting 
Powers.  In  November,  Russia,  who  had  previously 
suggested  that  Prince  George  of  Greece  should  be 
Governor  of  the  Island,  proposed  his  Royal  Highness 
as  High  Commissioner  of  the  Powers.  In  spite  of 
the  objections  of  the  Turkish  Government  and  of  the 
diplomatic  outcry  which  was  raised  in  Europe,  his 
Royal  Highness  was  actually  invited  to  assume  the 
duties  of  High  Commissioner  of  Crete  on  Novem- 
ber 26th  and  did,  in  fact,  arrive  at  Canea  on  December 
2 1st,  1898.  Although  his  Royal  Highness  was  to  recog- 
nise "  the  high  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  take 
measures  to  safeguard  the  Turkish  flag,  which  according 
to  the  promise  given  to  the  Sultan  by  the  four  Powers, 
was  to  float  upon  one  of  the  fortified  points  of  the 
Island,"  yet  the  appointment  of  a  Greek  as  Governor 
of  Crete,  contrary  to  the  express  wish  of  the  Sultan, 
must  have  meant  the  practical  severance  of  the  Island 
from  Turkey. 

By  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  endeavoured  to 
recount  very  briefly  the  events  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  appointment  of  Prince  George  to  the  post 
of  High  Commissioner  of  Crete.  The  ten  years  which 
intervened  between  the  arrival  of  his  Royal  Highness 
in  the  Island  and  the  Cretan  declaration  of  union  with 
Greece  in   1908  can  be  divided  into  two  parts.     Prior 
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to  1905,  although  the  Great  Powers  took  no  steps 
actually  to  encourage  the  Cretans  to  believe  that  their 
national  aspiration  would  soon  be  realised,  yet  the 
European  Concert  certainly  allowed  the  Islanders,  by 
many  overt  acts  which  infringed  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  Sultan,  to  establish  the  autonomy  granted  to 
them  upon  the  broadest  possible  basis.  In  1905  no 
outward  or  visible  sign  of  Ottoman  suzerainty  remained 
on  the  Island,  except  the  one  flag  which  floated  upon 
the  rock-like  island  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Suda 
Bay.  From  1909  until  after  the  final  evacuation  of  the 
Island  by  the  international  troops,  which  was  completed 
during  the  summer  of  1909,  the  Great  Powers  en- 
couraged the  Cretans  to  expect  the  almost  immediate 
realisation  of  their  great  national   aspiration. 

On  January  6th,  1899,  the  new  High  Commissioner, 
who  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
an  autonomous  government,  and  of  creating  a  national 
militia,  nominated  a  committee  of  fifteen  members,  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  mandate  of  elaborating  the 
Constitution.  This  Constitution,  which  was  assented 
to  by  the  Great  Powers,  clearly  demonstrates  the  nature 
of  the  autonomy  which  it  was  intended  the  Cretans 
should  enjoy.  Amongst  other  remarkable  statements 
which  were  made  in  this  document,  the  "  Island  of 
Crete,  with  the  adjacent  islets  "  is  described  as  a 
State  enjoying  complete  autonomy.  Greek  was,  more- 
over, laid  down  as  the  official  language  of  the 
State.  In  addition,  the  Prince  in  whose  name  justice 
was  administered  was  granted  the  right  of  concluding 
conventions,  coining  money,  and  conferring  decorations. 
As  a  result  of  the  power  conferred  upon  his  Royal 
Highness,  the  rulers  of  Crete,  authorised  by  the  French 
Government,  arranged  with  the  Mint  in  Paris  to  coin 
Cretan  money.  In  addition,  having  not  only  joined 
the  Postal  Union,  but  the  International  Telegraph 
Convention,   the    Cretans   arranged   to    be    represented 
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at  all  the  international  conferences  held  to  discuss 
postal  and  telegraphic  affairs. 

Again,  not  long  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  in  spite  of  repeated  protests,  formulated 
by  the  Turkish  Government,  Lord  Salisbury  informed 
Anthopoulos  Pasha  (then  Turkish  Ambassador  in 
London),  after  consultation  with  the  Governments  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Russia,  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment considered  that  the  autonomy  granted  to  Crete 
included  the  right  of  imposing  a  duty  of  8  per  cent, 
upon  goods  imported  into  the  Island  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  imposition  of  this  duty  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  rulers  of  Crete  intended  to  establish 
the  same  fiscal  relations  with  the  Suzerain  Power  as 
those  already  existing  with  foreign  nations.  Moreover, 
in  1899,  the  Cretan  Government  was  allowed  to  show 
its  partiality  towards  Greece,  by  entering  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  National  Bank  of  Greece  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bank  at  Canea  under  a  Charter 
which  was  to  last  for  thirty  years.  This  bank  was  to 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing  bank-notes  in  the 
Island. 

In  spite  of  the  cold  manner  in  which  the  resolution 
in  favour  of  union  with  Greece  voted  by  the  Cretan 
Assembly  in  June,  1901,  was  received  by  the  Protecting 
Powers,  it  was  in  this  year  that  one  more  bond  of 
union  which  existed  between  the  Island  and  its  nominal 
suzerain  lord  was  severed.  It  was  natural  that  Crete 
— now  for  all  practical  purposes  no  longer  an  integral 
part  of  Turkey — should  have  been  obliged  to  take  over 
its  share  of  the  Ottoman  debt.  The  fact  that  the  Island 
originally  did  take  over  a  proportion  of  the  annual  sum 
due  from  Turkey  to  the  Ottoman  Debt,  instead  of  paying 
a  tribute  to  the  Sultan,  undoubtedly  proves  that  Crete 
was  even  at  that  time  considered  all  but  independent. 
As  a  result  of  the  liability  which  the  Islanders  had 
assumed,    in    August,    1901,    a   convention    was    signed 
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between  the  Cretan  Government  and  the  Ottoman  Public 
Debt  by  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  Public  Debt 
should  renounce  all  its  rights  in  Crete  in  return  for 
a  payment  of  £60,000  in  addition  to  a  concession  of 
a  salt  monopoly  in  the  Island.  Although  this  contract 
did  not  directly  affect  the  prestige  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  yet  by  doing  away  with  yet  another  link 
which  still  united  the  Government  of  Prince  George 
with  that  of  Constantinople,  the  agreement  tended 
to  satisfy  the  national  aspirations  of  the  people.  A 
decision  of  the  Ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  who, 
during  the  negotiations,  had  been  invited  to  arrange 
a  compromise  between  the  Cretan  Government  and  the 
Ottoman  Public  Debt  on  an  outstanding  question,  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  Protecting  Powers  assented  to 
Crete  being  permitted  to  arrange  her  own  affairs  con- 
cerning her  international  liabilities.  At  the  end  of  the 
same  year  (1901),  the  Great  Powers  themselves 
attempted  to  oblige  the  Ottoman  Government  to  recog- 
nise Cretan  passports,  and  to  acknowledge  the  Cretan 
flag  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Island  by  the 
Concert  of  Europe. 

With  the  exception  of  the  resolutions  in  favour  of 
union  with  Greece  which  were  passed  by  the  Cretan 
Assembly,  practically  no  further  important  developments 
occurred  which  favoured  the  realisation  of  the  Cretan 
aspiration  until  1905.  Between  1905  and  1908  a 
number  of  diplomatic  notes  were  addressed  to  the 
Cretans  by  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers 
at  Canea.  Not  only  was  each  successive  document 
couched  in  more  encouraging  language  than  the  last, 
but  every  note  gave  some  fresh  concession  to  the  people 
of  the  Island — concessions  which  were  for  the  most 
part  absolutely  derogatory  to  the  prestige  of  the 
Ottoman  Government.  Thus,  early  in  April,  1905,  in 
reply  to  the  report  drawn  up  by  Prince  George  and 
presented  to  the  Powers  on  the  occasion  of  his  tour  in 
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Europe,  the  Consuls -General  informed  the  Cretan 
Government  that  "  under  the  present  circumstances  " 
it  was  not  possible  to  modify  the  political  status  of  the 
Island.  The  Protecting  Powers  not  only  undertook  by 
the  terms  of  the  same  document  "  not  to  annex  the 
Island  themselves  or  to  allow  the  annexation  by  any 
other  Power  against  the  consent  (gre)  of  the  inhabit- 
ants," but  they  also  agreed,  as  soon  as  tranquillity  was 
restored,  each  to  reduce  by  one  half  their  contingent 
of  troops  then  garrisoning  the  Island.  The  document 
closes  with  the  encouraging  promise  that  the  Powers 
"  will  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Sublime  Porte  some 
demands  presented  by  the  High  Commissioner  in  July, 
1 90 1,  which  have  not  yet  received  satisfaction."  In 
addition,  the  Powers  state  that  they  intend  to  insist 
on  obtaining  from  the  Sublime  Porte  the  recognition 
of  the  Cretan  flag,  besides  other  less  important  conces- 
sions. 

During  the  year  1906  the  Protecting  Powers 
demonstrated  their  goodwill  towards  the  Cretans  by 
addressing  at  least  two  important  dispatches  to  the 
Government  of  the  Island.  The  first  of  these  documents, 
dated  July  23rd  (of  course  before  the  departure  of 
Prince  George),  states  that  the  Powers  had  examined  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  their  delegates  who  had  held 
an  investigation  as  a  result  of  the  disturbance  of  1905, 
and  that  "  at  the  moment  when  the  National  Assembly, 
recently  elected,  is  about  to  begin  its  work,  they  [the 
Powers]  are  bound  to  show  the  Cretan  people  the  in- 
terest which  they  take  in  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  take  into  account,  as  far  as  possible,  their  legitimate 
aspirations."  The  note  goes  on  to  say  that,  "  inspired 
by  the  proposals  of  their  delegates,  the  Powers  think 
it  possible  to  enlarge  in  a  more  national  sense  the 
autonomy  of  the  Island,  and  to  make  a  series  of  dis- 
positions tending  to  ameliorate  the  moral  and  material 
situation  of  Crete.     With  this  object  in  view,  the  Powers 
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have  agreed  (i)  to  reorganise  the  gendarmerie  and  to 
create  a  militia  in  which  the  Cretan  and  Greek  elements 
can  be  progressively  developed,  with  the  reservation 
that  the  Greek  officers  whose  assistance  is  accepted 
shall  be  struck  off  the  active  list  of  the  Greek  Army  ; 
1(2)  to  withdraw  the  international  troops  as  soon  as  the 
gendarmerie  and  the  militia  are  formed,  and  having 
been  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  High  Commissioner, 
shall  have  restored  tranquillity  and  ensured  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Mussulman  population."  After  dealing 
with  some  financial  reforms  which  were  to  be  introduced, 
this  note  closes  with  the  somewhat  inciting  sentence  : 
'  The  Powers,  in  imparting  these  decisions  to  the 
Cretan  people,  feel  confident  that  they  will  understand 
ithat  every  step  towards  the  realisation  of  their  national 
jaspiration  is  subordinated  to  the  establishment  of  order 
|and  of  a  stable  regime."  The  encouragement  vouch- 
,safed  to  the  Cretans  by  the  arrangement  concerning 
the  Greek  officers  to  be  sent  to  Crete  is  obvious. 
Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  condition  imposed  by  the 
Great  Powers,  that  these  officers  were  to  be  struck  off 
the  active  list  of  the  Greek  Army,  these  gentlemen,  eight 
of  whom  actually  arrived  in  Crete  in  December,  1906, 
although  nominally  removed  from  the  active  list  of  the 
Greek  Army,  were  in  reality  allowed  to  reckon  the  time 
spent  in  Crete  towards  their  promotion,  as  if  this  period 
had  been  passed  on  leave.  When  I  was  in  Crete  I 
ascertained  that  most  of  these  officers  expected  to  return 
to  their  own  regiments  when  their  task  was  completed, 
and  that  their  actual  position  might  be  compared  with 
that  of  a  British  officer  who  is  "  seconded  "  from  his 
regiment. 

Prince  George  of  Greece,  who,  as  I  said  before,  was 
aominated  to  his  appointment  by  the  Powers,  actually 
left  Crete  in  September,  1906.  In  the  same  month 
the  Island  Government  was  informed,  through  the 
imedium   of   a  note,   that   "  the   Protecting   Powers,   in 
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order  to  manifest  their  desire  to  take  into  account,  as; 
far  as  possible,  the  aspirations  of  the  Cretan  people,  and 
in  order  to  recognise,  in  a  practical  manner,  the  interest} 
which  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Greeks  ought  always: 
to  take  in  the  prosperity  of  Crete,  have  agreed  to; 
propose  to  his  Majesty  that  "  henceforth  every  timej 
that  the  post  of  High  Commissioner  of  Crete  becomes| 
vacant,  his  Majesty,  after  confidential  consultation  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers  at  Athens,  shall 
nominate  a  candidate  capable  of  carrying  out  the  man-  | 
date  of  the  Powers  in  the  Island,  and  that  he  [the  King 
of  Greece]  shall  officially  inform  the  Powers  of  his  J 
choice."  The  note  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Protecting 
Powers  as  soon  as  they  have  approved  of  this  decision, 
will  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  inform  the 
Sultan  of  the  nomination.  This  "  concession  "  as  it 
is  called  in  the  note,  would  clearly  not  only  enable  the 
King  of  Greece  to  extend  still  further  his  authority  in 
Crete,  but  would  be  yet  another  sign  that  the  Great 
Powers  were  gradually  allowing  Crete  to  be  united  with 
Greece  by  "instalments."  It  is  obvious  that  a  High 
Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Greek  Court,  however 
honest  he  might  have  been  in  his  desire  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  Powers  (I  believe  M.  Zaimis  to  have 
been  thoroughly  honest)  would  be  far  more  susceptible 
and  liable  to  Greek  influence  than  he  would  ever  be  to 
that  of  a  Turkish  suzerain,  with  whom  he  was  not 
connected  by  bonds  of  nationality  or  sympathy. 
Although  when  Prince  George  was  appointed  High 
Commissioner  of  Crete  by  the  Powers  in  1898,  the 
appointment  was  felt  by  some  to  have  extended  Grascian 
control  in  Crete  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  advisable, 
yet  in  reality  the  influence  vouchsafed  to  the  King  of 
Greece  by  the  action  of  the  Powers  in  September,  1906, 
was  of  much  more  far-reaching  importance  than  any 
measures  which  were  taken  by  the  European  Concert 
in  1897  or  1898. 
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On  May  nth,  1908,  the  Powers  informed  the  Cretan 
Government  that  they  intended  to  withdraw  the  inter- 
lational  troops  from  Crete,  in  fulfilment  of  their  promise 
made  on  July  23rd,  1906.  The  evacuation  was  to  be 
:ompleted  within  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  date 
when  the  first  contingent  actually  left  the  Island.1 
Although,  owing  to  the  quite  unforeseen  events  which 
occurred  in  the  Near  East  in  1908,  it  may  be  unreason- 
ible  to  criticise  the  policy  of  promising  to  withdraw 
'he  international  troops  from  Crete,  yet  it  is  of  course 
:he  withdrawal  of  these  garrisons  which  has  brought 
ibout  the  latest  phase  of  the  Cretan  question.  When 
it  became  apparent  in  July,  1908,  that  the  situation 
n  the  Near  East  had  changed,  and  was  changing,  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  better  had  the  Powers 
reconsidered  their  former  decision  and  decided  to  main- 
ain  at  least  small  military  contingents  in  Crete,  at 
liny  rate  until  the  New  Regime  in  Turkey  had  had 
sufficient  time  to  prove  to  Europe  whether  reforms  were 
'eally  to  be  effected  or  not.  The  evacuation  was  carried 
)ut  in  spite  of  the  protests  addressed  to  the  Powers 
xrth  by  the  Turkish  Government  and  by  the  Cretan 
Moslems.  The  Island  followers  of  the  Prophet  sup 
sorted  their  protests  by  alluding  to  the  terms  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  admirals  issued  on  November  4th, 
1898 — a  proclamation  which  clearly  stated  that  the 
Moslems  of  the  Island  were  placed  under  the  protection 
)f  the  international  troops. 

The  foregoing  remarks  must  have  clearly  proved  to 
ny  readers  that  in  1908  the  autonomy  originally 
granted  to  the  Cretans  had  not  only  been  established 
m  the  broadest  basis,  but  that  the  Great  Powers  had 
hemselves  encouraged  the  Islanders  to  believe  that  ere 
ong  their  union  with  Greece  would  actually  be  an 
iccomplished  fact.     Crete  was  far  less  subject  to  the 

1  The  last  international  troops  actually  sailed  from  Crete  before  the 
nd  of  July,  1909. 
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authority  of  the  Sultan  when  this  monarch  granted  a 
Constitution  to  his  people  than  was  Eastern  Roumelia. 
Not  only  did  the  Sultan  receive  an  annual  tribute  fori 
Eastern  Roumelia,  but  besides  possessing  rights  over 
most  of  the  railways  of  this  province,  the  Ottoman 
Government  was  endowed  with  the  right  (it  was  never 
put  into  force)  of  occupying  and  defending  the  passes 
of  the  Balkans  between  Northern  and  Southern 
Bulgaria.  Prior  to  1908  the  Cretans  were  always  told 
if  annexation  with  Greece  were  permitted,  that  the  whole 
Near  Eastern  Question  would  be  reopened,  and  that 
each  of  the  Balkan  States  would  demand  some  counter- 
balancing compensation.  The  Hellenic  race  has  not  at 
present  received  any  recompense  for  the  independence 
of  Bulgaria. 

It  was  early  in  October,  1908,  that  Bulgaria  declared 
her  independence,  and  that  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
were  annexed  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Such 
was  the  excitement  in  Canea  when  the  news  of  the 
declaration  of  Bulgarian  independence  was  published, 
that  a  crowd  of  some  10,000  people  at  once  assembled 
and  declared  the  union  of  the  Island  with  Greece.  By 
this  declaration,  in  reality  the  Cretans  only  assumed  of 
right  a  situation  which  was  already  existent  in  fact. 
On  October  12th  the  Cretan  Chamber  legalised  this 
declaration,  and  on  the  next  day  a  committee  of  six 
members  were  elected  to  rule  Crete  in  the  name  of 
King  George  until  the  Greek  Government  had  time  to 
take  over  the  administration  of  the  Island.  Although, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  this  was  not  the  first  declara- 
tion of  union  with  Greece  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Cretans,  yet  no  previous  proclamation  had  carried  with 
it  any  real  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  Island. 
In  October,  1908,  however,  several  important  modifica- 
tions were  introduced.  Amongst  other  things,  (1)  the 
Greek  Constitution  was  applied  in  the  Island  instead 
of  the  one  previously  in  force  in  Crete.    (2)   The  Greek 
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flag  was  hoisted  on  practically  all  the  Government 
buildings  where  the  Cretan  colours  had  previously 
floated.  Although  the  emblem  of  Cretan  nationality 
still  flew  on  the  fort  at  Canea  and  at  Suda  Bay  in 
company  with  those  of  the  Great  Powers,  yet  I  believe 
that  at  this  time  about  1,000  Greek  flags  were  hoisted 
in  the  Island.  (3)  The  Cretan  stamps  bearing  the 
head  of  M.  Zaiimis  (then  High  Commissioner  of  Crete) 
were  surcharged  "  Hellas  "  or  "  Royaume  de  Grece." 

(4)  The  public  servants,  the  militia,  the  gendarmerie, 
and  Cretan  functionaries  took  the  constitutional  oath  of 
fidelity  to  King  George  of  Greece,  in  whose  name  justice 
was  henceforth,  and  still  is,  administered  in  the  Island. 

(5)  In  order  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Greek  code, 
not  only  was  the  jury  system  introduced  in  criminal 
trials,  but  appeals  were  referred  to  the  High  Court  at 
Athens.  So  careful,  however,  were  the  Greek  states- 
men not  to  disobey  the  instructions  of  the  Powers,  that 
:he  cases  thus  forwarded  to  the  Greek  capital  were 
never   adjudicated   upon   in   the   Athenian    courts. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Great  Powers  when  they 
heard  of  the  declaration  of  union  with  Greece  and 
Actually  saw  the  changes  which  were  subsequently  intro- 
duced by  the  Cretan  Government?  Was  it  an  attitude 
}f  absolute  condemnation?  Did  the  Great  Powers 
:ensure  these  acts  of  overt  insubordination,  either  by 
reproving  the  Cretan  ministers  who  had  sanctioned 
hem,  or  by  refusing  to  have  any  diplomatic  dealings 
.vith  what  must,  to  them,  have  been  an  illegal  Govern- 
nent?  Not  at  all.  On  October  28th  the  agents  of 
^reat  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia,  acting  under 
he  orders  of  their  respective  Governments,  informed  the 
Cretan  people  that  "  the  Protecting  Powers  considered 
he  union  of  Crete  with  Greece  as  dependent  upon  the 
issent  of  the  Powers  who  have  contracted  obligations 
vith  Turkey."  The  note  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Powers 
'  would  nevertheless  not  be  averse  to  considering  with 
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favour  (bienveillance)  the  discussion  of  this  question 
with  Turkey,  provided  that  order  is  maintained  in  the 
Island,  and  that  the  security  of  the  Mussulman  popula- 
tion is  assured."  In  reply  to  this  note,  the  Cretan 
Government  informed  the  representatives  of  the  Great 
Powers  at  Canea  that  "  the  Cretan  people,  at  present 
attached  more  than  ever  to  their  national  aspiration, 
and  confident  as  to  the  justice  of  their  claim,  feel 
profoundly  grateful  to  the  Protecting  Powers  for  taking 
their  cause  in  hand.  The  Cretans,  feeling  sure  that 
the  Powers  in  their  esteemed  benevolence  will  deign 
to  put  the  finishing  touch  upon  the  work  which  they 
have  undertaken,  place  themselves  with  entire  confidence 
in  their  [the  Powers']  hands,  feeling  certain  that  the 
union  with  Greece,  bought  back  with  the  price  of  in- 
numerable sacrifices,  will  definitely  be  accorded  to 
them."  The  Powers  took  no  exception  to  the  clear 
phraseology  of  this  note. 

Again  on  July  13th,  1909,  when  the  New  Regime  in 
Crete  had  been  in  force  about  nine  months,  and  when 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  the 
independence  of  Bulgaria  had  already  been  officially 
recognised  by  the  Powers,  the  Consuls-General  not  only 
declared  that  the  Protecting  Powers  were  confident  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  Cretan  people,  but  also  clearly 
affirmed  that  they  relied  "  upon  the  energy  and  loyalty 
of  the  established  {constitute)  authorities  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  order,  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
Mussulman  population,  and  that  they  [the  Powers] 
would  continue  to  concern  themselves  favourably  (avec 
bienveillance}  with  the  Cretan  Question." 

I  have  only  recalled  to  memory  a  few  of  the  events 
which  have  occurred  in  recent  Cretan  history,  and 
enumerated  some  of  the  actions  of  the  European 
Concert,  in  order  to  prove,  if  certain  conditions  were 
fulfilled,  that  the  Cretan  people  have  undoubtedly  been 
encouraged  to  expect  the   realisation  of  their  national 
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desire.  By  October,  1908,  the  most  important  stipula- 
tions set  forth  by  the  Powers  in  their  note  of  July  23rd, 
1906,  namely,  that  order  and  tranquillity  should  be 
restored,  and  that  the  gendarmerie  and  militia  should 
be  organised,  had  unquestionably  been  carried  out.  In 
February,  1907,  a  new  Constitution  had  been  substi- 
tuted for  that  drawn  up  under  the  supervision  of  Prince 
George  in  1899.  No  serious  disturbances  had  recently 
occurred  in  the  Island.  Tranquillity  had  been  com- 
pletely restored.  There  had  been  no  threatening  of 
any  attack  upon  the  Mussulman  population. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Cretans  are 
justified  in  anxiously  awaiting  the  recognition  of  their 
union  with  Greece,  the  Turkish  side  of  the  Cretan 
question  deserves  careful  consideration.  As  the  status 
of  Crete  was  arranged  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  it  should 
only  be  changed  by  consent  of  all  the  signatory  Powers 
of  that  international  compact.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
before  any  definite  change  in  the  status  of  the  Island 
is  decided  upon,  that  the  Ottoman  Government  con- 
siders that  such  a  change  should  receive  the  assent  of 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  besides  that  of  the 
four  Protecting  Powers.  Moreover,  undoubtedly,  the 
Sublime  Porte  has  been  led  to  believe  on  more  than 
one  occasion  since  the  occupation  of  the  Island  by  the 
Powers  that  the  annexation  of  Crete  to  Greece  would 
not  be  allowed,  at  least  under  present  circumstances. 
In  addition,  if  the  present  Ottoman  Government  were 
allowed  to  discuss  the  recent  history  of  Crete  with  the 
Concert  of  Europe,  it  might  reasonably  urge  that  it 
never  invited  or  authorised  the  Powers  either  to  occupy 
the  Island  or  to  encourage  the  Cretans  to  expect  separa- 
tion from  Turkey.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  advent 
of  a  New  Regime  in  Turkey,  for  a  Government  to 
try  and  undo  arrangements  allowed  by  its  prede- 
cessors would  be  to  reopen  questions  which  were  settled 
in  1 898.  This  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  countenanced  by 
the  Great  Powers. 
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The  Turkish  Government,  even  if  it  were  willing 
to  accept  an  indemnity  in  exchange  for  the  loss  of 
Crete,  would  probably  now  be  powerless  to  do  so,  as 
such  a  settlement  would  certainly  be  opposed  by  a 
large  number  of  the  Turkish  inhabitants  of  the  Empire. 
Many  of  the  Young  Turks  are  prepared  to  make  great 
sacrifices,  and  even  to  risk  losing  their  lives,  in  order 
that  Crete  may  nominally  remain  an  Ottoman  island. 
During  my  travels  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  since  the 
advent  of  the  New  Regime,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  future  status  of  Crete  with 
different  classes  of  men  domiciled  in  various  districts 
of  the  interior  of  both  the  European  and  Asiatic 
Provinces  of  the  Empire.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin 
of  their  feelings,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  the  Moslem 
inhabitants  of  the  Empire  the  Cretan  Question  has  now 
undoubtedly  become  a  matter  of  vital  interest.  Whether 
or  not  these  men  personally  care  about  the  future  of 
Crete,  they  have  certainly  been  educated  up  to  the  idea, 
and  thus  convinced  that  Crete  must  not  on  any  account 
be  handed  over  to  King  George.  Certain  sections  of 
the  Turkish  Press,  by  describing  the  supposed  in- 
justices and  dangers  to  which  the  Moslem  inhabitants 
of  the  Island  are  subjected,  have  undoubtedly  created  a 
kind  of  Pan-Islamistic  feeling  on  the  subject  of  Crete 
amongst   the    "  True   Believers  "   of   Turkey. 

During  a  visit  to  Salonika,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  Cretan  Question  with  Dr.  Nazim  Bey 
(the  then  Secretary-General  of  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress).  The  Doctor,  whose  opinions  carry  great 
weight  in  Turkey,  appears  to  have  expressed  the  view 
of  the  average  Young  Turk  when  he  said  that  the 
principal  reasons  why  the  Turkish  sovereignty  over 
Crete  must  be  maintained  are  that — 

I.  Crete  is  only  one  of  many  Greek  islands  form- 
ing part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  therefore  if  the 
politicians  of  one  island  were  successful  in  obtaining 
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union  with  Greece,  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  others 
would  begin  agitations  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
same  change . 

2.  The  Greek  Army  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  recruits  with  which  it  would  be  furnished  from 
Crete.  At  the  present  time,  about  6,000  Cretans 
annually  attain  the  age  of  nineteen,  so  that  if  the  new 
recruiting  regulations,  which  do  away  with  the  system 
of  drawing  lots,  are  ever  introduced,  the  Greek  Army* 
in  which  every  able-bodied  man  will  then  be  obliged 
to    serve,    will    certainly    gain    considerable    strength 

'  by  the  addition  of  a  Cretan  contingent.     It  is  certain, 
i  too,   that   a  sprinkling   of   Cretan   blood   in   the   Army 
,  would  do  much  to  improve  the  "  morale  "  of  the  Greek 
troops. 

3.  The  Moslem   Cretans   who  have   emigrated,   and 
!  are    now    domiciled    in    other    parts    of    the    Ottoman 

Empire,  would  immediately  rise  against  the  Govern- 
1  ment  if  their  native  Island  were  peacefully  sacrificed 
to  the  Greeks.  A  large  amount  of  the  excitement  which 
undoubtedly  exists  in  Turkey  concerning  the  Cretan 
Question  has  certainly  been  fostered  by  the  Moslem 
Islanders  who  have  emigrated  to  the  Ottoman  Empire 
since  the  occupation  of  the  Great  Powers.  Through- 
out the  many  months  during  which  the  latest  phases 
of  the  Cretan  Question  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
Europe,  the  cause  of  the  Moslem  Islanders  has  not  only 
been  ably  championed  by  a  well-written  paper  in 
Constantinople,  but  it  is  at  least  in  part  to  the  same 
organ  that  the  unrest  on  this  subject  throughout  Turkey 
may  directly  or  indirectly  be  attributed. 

In  addition  to  the  above  described  opposition  which 
would  be  offered  to  the  Government  if  Crete  were  ceded 
to  Greece,  there  is  a  large  body  of  reactionaries  in  the 
country  who  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  use  of  the  loss  of  Crete  in  order 
to  gain  influence  by  which  they  could  weaken  the  New 
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Regime.     These  malefactors,   whose  power  cannot   be  I 
ignored,  already  urge  that  the  Government  has  bartered 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  while  it  has  accepted  an  in- ! 
demnity  in  lieu  of  the  Turkish  suzerainty  over  Bulgaria, 
and  in  exchange  for  the  annual  tribute  actually  paid  for  i 
Eastern   Roumelia. 

During  the  summer  of  1909,  when  the  crisis  between 
Turkey  and  Greece  was  probably  passing  through  its 
most  acute  stages,  the  Ottoman  Government  attempted 
to  link  the  Cretan  and  the  Macedonian  Questions  to- 
gether. If  this  can  successfully  be  accomplished,  it,  of 
course,  enables  the  Turkish  authorities  to  enter  into 
direct  communication  with  Greece*;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Cretan  Question  is  alone  under  considera- 
tion, it  is  apparent  that  all  negotiations  must  be  carried 
out  between  Turkey  and  the  Great  Powers.  Not  only 
has  every  endeavour  been  used  to  confuse  the  Cretan 
with  the  Macedonian  Question,  but  the  Greeks  of 
Turkey  who  under  the  Old  Regime  were,  of  course, 
always  supported  by  the  ex -Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  against 
their  Slav  fellow-countrymen,  have  been  and  are  now 
being  made  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  Cretan  Question. 
Although,  at  the  time  of  writing  these  few  pages,  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  party  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  on  the  government  of  Turkey,  yet  it 
is  clear  that  a  policy  of  entirely  alienating  the  sympathy 
of  the  Greeks  who  so  largely  make  up  the  trading  and 
commercial  classes  in  Turkey  may  not  only  bring  on 
a  war  the  termination  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  prophesy, 
but  such  a  system  may  also  be  productive  of  other  far- 
reaching  results  which  would  be  most  disastrous  to 
the  Empire. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Turks  state  that 
they  are  willing  to  grant  the  fullest  measure  of  autonomy 
to  Crete,  yet  they  wish  to  insist  that  at  all  costs 
the  "  sovereign  rights  "  of  the  Sultan  must  be  main- 
tained in  the  Island.     It  appears  that  the  maintenance 
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of  the  status  quo  at  present  existing  in  Crete  would 
be  unsatisfactory  to  the  Ottoman  authorities,  who  wish 
to  establish  a  Government  somewhat  on  the  same  basis 
as  that  which  exists  in  Samos.1  Whatever  may  be 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case,  it  is  natural  that  the 
Turkish  Government,  undoubtedly  well  aware  of  the 
difficult  position  in  which  the  Protecting  Powers  are 
placed  by  their  inconsistent  actions  of  the  last  few  years, 
is  now  trying  to  insist  that  a  final  solution  of  the  Cretan 
Question  shall  be  found,  and  in  particular,  amongst 
other   things,   that  : 

(i)  Crete  shall  be  created  an  Autonomous  Princi- 
pality under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  ;  (2)  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Island,  who  is  either  to  be  nomin- 
ated by  the  Powers  and  sanctioned  by  the  Sultan,  or 
else  to  be  appointed  by  the  Sultan  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Powers,  shall  under  no  circumstances  be  a  Greek  ; 
(3)  the  Cretan  stamps  shall  bear  no  semblance  of 
connection  with  Greece.  The  fact  that  the  Turkish 
Government  wishes  to  limit  the  autonomy  already 
existing  in  Crete  by  the  imposition  of  these  conditions 
proves  that  the  Sublime  Porte  is  not  merely  anxious 
to  maintain  the  nominal  authority  which  it  possessed 
in  the  past,  but  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  firmer  grip 
of  the  Island  than  it  previously  held. 

Throughout  the  stages  of  the  crisis  which  began 
in  the  summer  of  1909,  the  uncertain  attitude  of 
Bulgaria  has  doubtless  influenced  Ottoman  statesmen  to 
be  more  moderate  in  their  demands  than  their  somewhat 
over-patriotic  Turkish  supporters  would  otherwise  have 
sanctioned.     It  was,  of  course,  in    1897,  largely  as  a 

1  Although  since  1832  Samos  has  been  freed  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Sublime  Porte,  yet  the  autonomy  which  the  island  enjoys  is 
considerably  less  liberal  than  that  granted  by  the  Powers  to  Crete 
in  1898.  The  Governor,  who  is  known  as  the  Prince  of  Samos  and  who 
is  always  a  Christian,  is  appointed  by  the  Sultan.  The  island  is  subject 
to  a  tribute  to  Turkey  amounting  to  about  ^2,700  per  year. 
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result  of  Bulgarian  neutrality  during  the  Grasco -Turkish 
War,  that  the  Exarchate  gained  three  extra  dioceses 
in  Macedonia.  When  we  consider  the  feelings  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Bulgaria,  it  seems  hardly 
likely  that  King  Ferdinand  would  again  be  willing  to 
remain  a  peaceful  spectator  of  a  war  between  Turkey 
and  Greece  unless  he  was  assured  of  some  real  and 
important  compensation  for  so  doing.  Under  the 
circumstances  which  have  existed  since  1909,  therefore, 
it  is  more  than  probable,  had  a  favourable  occasion 
arisen,  that  King  Ferdinand  and  his  advisers  would  not 
have  been  slow  to  try  to  increase  the  sphere  of 
Bulgarian  influence,  even  if  they  had  failed  finally  to 
settle  the  Macedonian  Question  to  their  own  advantage. 
Henceforth,  in  case  of  hostilities  between  Turkey  and 
Greece  the  part  which  Bulgaria  will  be  able  to  play 
must  largely  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  reported 
agreement  between  Turkey  and  Roumania.  How  far 
this  convention,  if  it  really  exists  at  all,  will  paralyse 
the  future  actions  of  Bulgaria  must  depend  largely  upon 
how  effectively  King  Ferdinand  can  carry  out  this  policy 
of  balancing  the  Dual  Monarchy  against  Russia,  and 
also  to  what  extent  Russia  can  and  will  protect  her 
11  adopted  child  "  in  the  Balkans. 

During  the  period  which  has  intervened  since  Crete 
was  occupied  by  the  Powers  in  1898  it  appears  to 
have  been  part  of  the  Hellenic  programme  to  exploit 
the  Island  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  section  of  the 
Greek  community.  Had  the  Government  of  Prince 
George  been  more  successful,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
Crete  would  now  form  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  Hellenic 
Kingdom.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Prince  George 
in  Crete  the  people  might  almost  be  said  to  have 
idolised  a  Greek  prince.  The  Cretans,  who  at  first 
believed  that  in  the  person  of  his  Royal  Highness  they 
already  saw  the  outward  sign  of  the  realisation  of  their 
great  national  aspiration,  soon  found  that  they  had  been 
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deceived.  In  spite  of  the  provisions  laid  down  in  the 
Constitution  that  public  posts  should  be  reserved  for 
natives  of  the  Island,  Prince  George  not  only  surrounded 
himself  with  Greek  officials  and  loitering  courtiers,  but 
also  took  a  personal  part  in  the  political  struggles  of 
the  Islanders.  Not  content  even  with  the  autocratic 
powers  with  which  he  was  endowed  by  law,  such  was 
the  spirit  in  which  Prince  George  carried  out  the 
mandate  of  the  Powers,  that  although  he  drew  a  salary 
of  £8,000  a  year,  his  Royal  Highness  compared  his  life 
to  the  exile  of  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena.  Although  the 
Prince  was  undoubtedly  surrounded  by  many  difficulties, 
and  although  he  certainly  did  something  to  bring  about 
the  efficient  organisation  of  the  militia,  yet  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Island  during  his  tenure  of  office  need 
not  have  been  carried  out  in  such  an  unsatisfactory 
manner  that  an  ever-increasing  discontent  arose  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  an  almost  ceaseless  rebellion  con- 
tinued in  the  Island. 

Since  the  evacuation  of  Crete  by  the  international 
troops  two  important  crises  have  arisen  in  the  Island. 
In  both  cases  the  Cretans  have  certainly  been  foolish  in 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Protecting  Powers  on 
whom  their  future  status  must  so  largely  depend. 
Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  last  foreign 
contingent  from  Canea,  the  Cretans  hoisted  the  Greek 
flag  on  the  ancient  fort  which  flanks  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  of  that  town.  Although,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  about  1,000  Greek  flags  had  then  already  been 
hoisted  and  are  still  flying  in  the  Island,  this  act  of 
Cretan  "  insubordination  "  could  have  had  little  real 
importance  for  Turkey,  yet  as  a  result  of  the  protests 
and  threats  of  the  Ottoman  Government  each  of  the 
Protecting  Powers  sent  two  warships  to  Canea  to  remove 
the  offending  emblem.  The  flagstaff  was  actually  hewn 
down  on  August  i'8th,  1909,  by  contingents  landed  from 
the  international  fleet  to  represent  each  of  the  four  Pro- 
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tecting  Powers.  Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  from 
their  own  point  of  view  it  was  bad  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Cretans  to  refuse  to  remove  the  flag  themselves, 
yet  such  was  the  feeling  in  Canea,  that  in  spite  of  the 
better  counsel  of  M.  Venezelos  and  of  others  among  the 
more  moderate  local  politicians,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Island  Government  to  issue  instructions  for  the  flag 
to  be  removed. 

A  second  instance  of  what  was  certainly  Cretan  folly 
occurred  when  the  Chamber  reassembled  early  in  May, 
1910.  The  Assembly  having  been  opened  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Greece,  as  on  several  former  occasions 
the  Christian  deputies  (about  fifty-seven  in  number) 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  George.  The 
Moslem  deputies  (who  number  about  eight)  immediately 
handed  in  a  written  protest,  which  was  certainly  most 
immoderate  in  its  text  and  which  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  was  not  framed  at  Canea,  but  drawn  up  by 
certain  Chauvinistic  Turkish  politicians  at  Salonika. 
Subsequently  a  Moslem  deputy  was  about  to  lay  a 
second  protest  before  the  Chamber  when  the  document 
was  seized  and  torn  up  by  one  Christian  member  whilst 
another  struck  the  Moslem  politician  in  the  face.  As 
a  result  of  this  scene  the  two  Christian  offenders  were 
suspended.  Although  there  can  be  no  excuse  to  merit 
the  subsequent  exclusion  of  the  Moslem  deputies  from 
the  Cretan  Chamber,  yet  it  seems  probable  that  M. 
Venezelos,  faced  with  the  alternative  of  either  risking  a 
breach  of  the  peace  in  the  Island  or  of  preventing  the 
Mohammedan  deputies  from  taking  part  in  the  debates 
in  the  Chamber  unless  they  agreed  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Greece,  decided  to  adopt 
the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  result  of  such  a  measure  was  obvious  from 
the  first,  yet  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  by  at 
least  attempting  to  pander  to  what  was  undoubtedly 
Cretan  hot-headedness,  probably  gained  support  in  the 
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Island  which  otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  secured. 
As  soon  as  it  became  clear  to  the  Protecting  Powers 
that  the  Cretans  would  not  admit  the  Moslem  deputies 
to  the  Chamber  unless  they  were  compelled  to  do  so, 
ships  were  despatched  to  Canea.  In  face  of  a  European 
demonstration  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  Custom 
House  at  Canea  from  being  occupied  by  representative 
detachments  of  the  Great  Powers,  on  July  9th  the 
Cretan  Assembly  voted  in  favour  of  the  unconditional 
admission  of  the  Moslems  to  the  debates  of  the  Cretan 
Assembly.  Whatever  the  Powers  have  or  have  not  done 
since  they  first  occupied  the  Island  in  1898,  they  have 
always  promised  to  protect  the  rights  and  property 
of  the  Moslem  minority,  and  therefore  for  the  Islanders 
to  take  it  upon  themselves  to  interfere  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  promises  could  only  have  as  a  result 
what  has,  in  fact,  occurred. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Young  Turks,  by  pressing  for 
an  early  settlement  of  the  Cretan  Question,  should 
attempt  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  granted 
to  them,  not  only  by  the  undecided  attitude  of  the 
Concert  of  Europe,  but  also  by  the  former  inertness 
of  the  Athenian  rulers  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  Greek 
Army.  At  the  present  moment  some  of  the  simplest 
details  of  the  Regime,  now  said  to  be  in  force 
in  Crete,  remain  undefined.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  meet  any  European  statesman  who  could 
explain  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  status  quo  in 
the  Island.  Does  the  status  quo,  which  the  Powers 
have  promised  to  maintain  mean  the  status  quo 
which  existed  before  or  after  October,  1908?  More- 
over, is  the  status  quo  conditional  upon  the  number 
of  Greek  flags  floating  in  Crete?  Does  the  Island 
now  possess,  too,  a  High  Commissioner  of  the  Powers? 
M.  Zaimis  proceeded  on  leave  of  absence  to  Athens  on 
October  3rd,  1908,  before  the  Cretan  declaration  of  union 
with  Greece,  and  has  neither  returned  nor  been  replaced. 


IX 
THE   MILITARY   REVOLUTION    IN   GREECE 

Causes  of  the  revolution — The  Military  League — The  Government  of 
M.  Mavromichalis — Programme  of  the  League — Attitude  of  M. 
Theotokis  and  of  M.  Rallis  towards  the  League — Want  of 
moderation  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  League — Formation 
of  a  Cabinet  d'Affaires  under  M.  Dragoumis — Proposed  changes  in 
the  Constitution — The  First  Grand  National  Assembly  of  1910. 

When  we  consider  the  governmental  system  of  all 
Balkan  countries  in  comparison  with  those  of  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  of  America,  or,  in  fact,  almost 
any  great  Western  Power,  they  are  but  vaguely  con- 
stitutional. Recent  events  and  revelations  will  have 
proved  to  my  readers  that  although  the  Greek 
Government  may  have  been  somewhat  more  constitu- 
tional than  those  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
yet  the  internal  state  of  the  country  undoubtedly  left 
much  to  be  desired.  The  causes  of  the  so-called 
military  revolution,  which,  as  we  know,  actually  took 
place  during  the  closing  days  of  August,  1909,  may 
conveniently    be    grouped   under   two   headings  : 

1 .  Things  which  appertain  to  the  interior  affairs 
of  the  State. 

2.  Things  which  relate  to  the  external  politics  of 
the  country,  and  which  are  sometimes  a  consequence 
of  those  classified  under  the  first  division. 

For  many  years  in  Greece  politics  have  been  made 
use  of  by  those  taking  part  in  them,  either  to  advance 
their  own  interests  or  to  further  the  advantages  of  their 
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:riends.  The  Hellenic  deputies  who  are  elected  to 
•epresent  the  interests  of  the  people,  in  many  cases  for 
)urely  personal  reasons,  have  hindered  their  respective 
>arties  when  these  parties  should  have  endeavoured  to 
:arry  out  far-reaching  reforms.  Party  leaders  have 
:onstantly  played  for  their  own  advancement  instead 
|>f  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Government  officials 
lave  been  for  the  most  part  changed  as  each  new 
>arty  entered  upon  its  term  of  office.  The  Army  and 
he  Navy  have  been  pitiably  neglected,  and  the  money 
/hich  has  been  voted  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  these 
ervices  has  either  been  devoted  to  other  purposes  or 
lse  wasted.  The  projects  for  new  laws  dealing  with 
^rmy  reorganisation  have  been  pigeon-holed,  and  often 
tot  heard  of  again  for  years. 

The  people  of  Greece  felt  that  the  unpreparedness 
»f  the  Army,  undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  the 
wo  defensive  forces  of  the  country,  was  to  some  extent 
lue  to  the  privileged  position  held  by  the  princes  of 
he  blood  royal.  In  August,  1909,  the  Crown  Prince 
till  held  the  appointment  of  Commander-in-Chief, 
irhilst  Princes  Nicholas,  Andrew,  and  Christopher  occu- 
>ied  peculiarly  advantageous  appointments  in  the  Greek 
Urmy.  During  the  critical  period  through  which  the 
jreek  people  passed  between  the  revolution  in  Turkey 
1  July,  1908,  and  the  military  upheaval  in  Athens  in 
uigust,  1909,  it  was  felt  that  the  Crown  Prince  should 
ave  occupied  himself  more  wholly  with  his  military 
uties,  instead  of  continuing  to  move  in  a  narrow  clique 
f  society  and  to  live  for  amusement  rather  than  for 
/ork,  at  a  time  when  every  Greek,  from  the  lowest 
d  the  highest,  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  things 
fhich  would  further  the  welfare  of  the  State.  Although 
o  accusations  of  extravagance  or  riotous  living  are 
rought  against  them,  the  fact  that  the  royal  princes 
pent  much  of  their  time  in  going  about,  not 
lways  amongst  the  leading  members  of  Athenian 
~      16 
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society,  but  rather  in  associating  with  the  richest  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  was  much  resented  by  the 
population  in  general  and  more  especially  by  the  Army, 
who  naturally  considered  that  they  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. Even  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  did 
not  escape  criticism  from  the  Young  Greeks. 

In  spite  of  the  feelings  of  resentment  which  existed 
amongst  the  majority  of  the  population  against  the 
conduct  of  the  royal  princes,  it  seems  more  than 
probable  that,  had  the  King  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
party  leaders  and  with  the  people,  and  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  what  was  a  popular  movement,  the 
League,  as  voiced  by  its  more  violent  supporters,  would 
have  been  overthrown,  and  the  period  of  uncertainty 
and  anxiety  which  existed  for  so  many  months  as  a 
result  of  the  outburst  of  popular  indignation  which 
occurred  in  August,  1909,  might  have  been  consider- 
ably shortened. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  assertions  to  the  contrary, 
the  strong  position  really  occupied  by  his  Majesty,  a 
position  which  might  from  the  first  have  been  utilised 
with  great  effect,  is  demonstrated  by  at  least  two  events 
which  took  place  during  the  regime  of  the  Military 
League.  At  the  end  of  December,  1909,  when  Colonel 
Zorbas  proposed  to  his  Majesty  that  a  Cabinet  d'Affaires 
should  be  summoned,  King  George  resolutely  and  posi- 
tively refused  even  to  see  the  list  of  names  from  which 
the  League  considered  the  Ministry  might  be  formed. 
His  Majesty  informed  Colonel  Zorbas  at  the  same  time 
that  the  then  Prime  Minister  had  not  even  tendered 
his  resignation,  and  that  until  he  did,  he,  the  King, 
could  not  contemplate  his  successor.  Again,  early  id 
1 910,  when  the  Military  League  took  upon  itself  pre- 
maturely to  announce  the  fall  of  M.  Mavromichalis 
Government  in  the  Press,  his  Excellency  refused  to 
quit  office  as  long  as  his  Majesty  required  him  to  remain 
in  power.      As  a  fact,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
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League,  the  new  Government  of  M.  Dragoumis  was  not 
formed  for  six  or  seven  days. 

At  a  time  when  an  undoubted  feeling  of  discontent 
was  increasing  in  the  country,  the  fire  was  suddenly 
kindled  by  the  renewed  complications  which  arose  con- 
cerning the  Cretan  Question.  As  a  direct  result  of 
the  declaration  of  Bulgarian  independence  in  October, 
1908,  the  Cretans  unanimously  proclaimed  their  union 
with  Greece.  Although  the  condition  of  the  Greek 
Army  was  at  this  time  pitiable,  yet  it  seems  probable 
that,  had  King  George  and  his  people  been  as  bold 
as  the  Bulgarians  were  in  1885,  and  had  M.  Theotokis 
(then  Prime  Minister)  determined  to  disobey  the  orders 
Df  the  Great  Powers  and  to  accept  openly  the  declara- 
tion of  the  people  of  Canea,  a  permanent  solution  for 
the  Cretan  Question  would  at  that  time  have  been 
arrived  at.  Another  favourable  opportunity  was 
allowed  to  pass  unheeded  in  April,  1909,  when  at  the 
:ime  ot  the  counter-revolution  in  Constantinople,  and 
he  consequent  difficulties  in  which  the  Young  Turks 
ivere  placed,  it  might  have  been  possible  for  the  Greek 

overnment  to  accept  the  declaration  of  union  with 
Greece  made  by  the  Cretans.     Had  this  been  done,  the 

reeks,  with  the  excuse  of  assisting  the  Young  Turks  to 
defray  the  expense  of  their  march  to  Constantinople, 
:ould  have  paid  a  sum  of  money  to  Turkey  which, 
ilthough  it  would  really  have  been  a  compensation  to 
he  Turks  for  the  loss  of  Crete,  need  not  either  have 
>een  received  as  an  indemnity  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
nent  or  have  been  thought  of  as  such  by  the  more 
gnorant  sections  of  the  Mohammedan  population,  who 
low  so  bitterly  oppose  any  Ministry  which  shows  weak- 
tess  concerning  the  Cretan  Question.  In  spite  of  these 
wo  favourable  opportunities  which  occurred,  King 
George  and  M.  Theotokis  preferred  to  have  confidence 
a  the  benevolence  of  Europe,  and  to  rely  upon  the 
emarks    which    are   said   to    have    been   made   to    his 
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Majesty  by  the  representative  of  one  of  the  four 
Protecting  Powers. 

Throughout  the  months  which  intervened  between  the 
Cretan  declaration  of  union  with  Greece  in  October, 
1908,  and  the  final  evacuation  of  the  Island  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  Great  Powers,  the  Young 
Turks  had  wisely  contented  themselves  by  placid, 
formal  protests  against  the  actions  of  the  people  of 
Canea.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Ottoman 
Government  had  settled  her  outstanding  questions  with 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  and  with  the  Tzar 
of  Bulgaria.  In  addition  to  the  fact  of  her  improved 
military  position,  events  took  place  which  gave  Rifaat 
Pasha,  in  the  name  of  the  Turkish  Cabinet,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  impressing  upon  the  Greek  Government,  at 
that  time  led  by  M.  Rallis,  the  powerless  state  in  which 
Greece  then  found  herself. 

Whatever  might,  or  might  not,  have  been  the  possi- 
bilities of  success  which  would  have  awaited  any 
forward  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Athenian  statesmen 
in  October,  1908,  or  in  April,  1909,  it  is  certain  that 
in  August,  1 909,  the  only  possible  attitude  to  be  adopted 
by  the  advisers  of  King  George  throughout  the  critical 
days  during  which  the  international  fleet  lay  off  Canea 
was  that  of  tranquil  acquiescence  with  anything  that 
might  be  decided  or  advised  by  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe.  The  Young  Turks,  fully  realising  that  for 
them  other  external  complications  were  for  the  moment 
non-existent,  and  that  their  own  Army  had  been  some- 
what improved  during  a  year  passed  under  the  New 
Regime,  not  unnaturally  wished  to  increase  theii 
prestige  in  the  interior  of  Turkey  and  consequently  made 
their  position  of  authority  unpleasantly  felt  at  Athens. 
Not  only  were  endeavours  made  to  hold  the  Greek 
Government  responsible  for  the  events  which  were  then 
occurring  in  Crete,  but  most  audacious  endeavours  were 
made    by    the   Turks    to   mix    up    the    Cretan    and   the 
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Macedonian  Questions  in  order  that,  concerning  the 
atter  at  least,  direct  negotiations  might  be  entered 
nto  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  advisers  of 
£ing  George.  This  systematic  attempt  to  inflict 
lumiliation  upon  the  Greeks  was  all  but  successful, 
ind  hostilities  would  probably  have  broken  out  in 
\ugust,  1909,  had  it  not  been  for  the  diplomatic  inter- 
/ention  of  the  European  Concert. 

These  are  the  factors  of  foreign  policy  which  naturally 
led  to  an  outburst  of  popular  indignation  against  the 
Government  in  August,  1909.  Although  the  outbreak 
actually  occurred  during  M.  Rallis'  tenure  of  office, 
the  movement  was  not  in  reality  directed  against  any 
particular  Cabinet  or  any  special  party  leader  ;  it  was 
aimed  against  the  party  politicians  in  general.  This 
attitude  of  the  people  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
M.  Theotokis  and  M.  Rallis  were  both,  for  somewhat 
different  reasons,  forced  to  retire  at  the  will  of  the 
people,  in  the  latter  case  openly  supported  by  the 
newly-formed   Military   League. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  Greek  statesmen  have 
been  compelled  to  encounter  and  to  attempt  to  over- 
come throughout  the  many  crises  which  have  taken 
place  in  Greece  since  April,  1909,  has  been  that,  owing 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Cretan  people,  it  has  been  im- 
practicable to  resort  to  a  General  Election.  In  case 
of  a  General  Election,  if  the  Cretans  decided  to  send 
deputies  to  Athens,  then  the  Greek  rulers  would  be 
almost  powerless  to  refuse  these  deputies  admittance 
to  the  Chamber.  Not  only  would  the  Cretans  domiciled 
in  Greece  resent  such  an  insult  to  their  fellow-Islanders, 
but  no  Government  which  adopted  this  course  could 
hope  to  withstand  the  displeasure  of  a  people  already 
so  greatly  perturbed  by  the  state  of  political  corruption 
which  has  already  made  Greece  almost  a  negligible 
quantity  in  Balkan  politics.  As  a  result  of  this 
difficulty,  in  April,  1909,  when  M.  Theotokis  tendered  his 
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resignation  to  the  King,  M.  Rallis,  after  several  days' 
deliberation,  considered  it  impossible  for  him  to  form 
a  Ministry  without  first  understanding  the  views  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  refused  office  rather  than  risk  the 
external  dangers  which  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
caused  if  he  had  forced  on  an  election.  In  July,  when 
M.  Theotokis  actually  resigned,  knowing  that  he  could 
not  rely  upon  the  Army  to  support  him  against  a  great 
demonstration  which  had  been  arranged  to  prove  the 
feelings  of  the  people  towards  the  Cretan  policy  of 
the  Government,  M.  Rallis  only  undertook  the  responsi- 
bilities of  office  on  condition  that  Parliament  was  to  be 
dissolved. 

At  this  time,  although  the  coming  military  revolt 
had  not  actually  made  itself  apparent  to  the  world, 
yet  the  affairs  of  the  State  were  in  a  critical  condition. 
Although,  therefore,  King  George  had  arranged  with 
M.  Rallis  that  a  dissolution  should  take  place,  it  was 
subsequently  found  necessary  to  abandon  all  idea  of 
elections,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  Cretan  people. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  as  it  was  impossible  for  M. 
Rallis  to  formulate  a  programme  to  be  laid  before 
the  electorate,  that  the  Cabinet  should  be  greatly 
weakened,  and  finally  that  it  should  be  obliged  to  resign 
by  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  who  were 
compelled  to  demonstrate  their  feelings  by  throwing 
in  their  lot  with  the  Military  League,  instead  of  taking 
part  in  a  General  Election,  and  thus  openly  showing  to 
which  party  they  belonged. 

The  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  military  move- 
ment in  Greece  seems  difficult  to  fix  precisely.  During 
May  those  who  were  really  cognisant  of  the  internal 
state  of  the  country  became  aware  that  something  was 
going  on  beneath  the  surface.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  movement  was,  of  course,  then  unknown  to  any 
but  those  actually  and  intimately  connected  with  it. 
Up  to   the   last  moment   the  governmental   authorities 
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hastened  to  affirm  that  the  agitation  was  of  no  im- 
portance, and  that  it  only  represented  the  ideas  of  a 
few  unimportant  and  at  the  same  time  junior  officers. 
jThe  actual  formation  of  the  Military  League,  perhaps, 
dates  from  just  before  the  fall  of  M.  Theotokis' 
iGovernment,  on  July  19th,  1909.  The  governmental 
authorities,  who  had  received  information  concerning 
a  gathering  which  was  about  to  take  place  in  a  certain 
house  in  Athens,  sent  an  official  to  make  inquiries 
as  to  who  was  present  at  this  meeting,  and  with  what 
object  it  had  been  convened.  This  official,  instead  of 
making  his  investigations  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops,  proceeded  alone  to  the  house  where  the  revolu- 
tionary meeting  was  believed  to  be  taking  place.  While 
the  owner  of  the  house  parleyed  with  his  unwelcome 
visitor,  the  guests,  who  numbered  about  sixty  officers,, 
and  who  had  assembled  to  discuss  their  future  plans, 
I  escaped  through  another  door.  When  the  govern- 
mental spy  entered  the  house,  he  therefore  found 
I  nothing  more  unusual  than  a  game  of  bridge  taking 
place  ;  but  he  did  not  realise  that  the  Military  League 
was  already  a  live  institution. 

The  organisation  of  the  Greek  Military  League,  like 
that  of  the  Turkish  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress, 
remains  more  or  less  a  mystery.  The  Young  Greek 
officers,  full  well  knowing  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
Army  had  been  and  still  was  considered  as  a  thing  of 
but  small  importance  by  the  Greek  statesmen  of  all 
political  parties,  and  having  as  an  example  the  success 
of  the  Turkish  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress, 
decided  to  form  an  organisation  somewhat  on  the  same 
lines  as  that  already  existing  in  the  Ottoman  Dominions. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  Greek  officers,  who  have 
undoubtedly  so  often  played  a  prominent  part  in  Mace- 
donian affairs,  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  been 
cognisant  about,  if  not  actually  members  of,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress,  on  their  return  to  Greece 
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helped  to  form  the  Military  League.  When,  however, 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  and  the  Military 
League  are  compared,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  former  body  was  composed  of  and  organised  by 
both  military  and  civil  members  of  the  Ottoman  popu- 
lation, in  order  to  overthrow  a  despotic  and  absolute 
Government  of  the  worst  possible  nature,  and  to 
establish  some  more  liberal  form  of  administration ; 
whilst  the  Greek  Military  League  was  formed  in  order 
to  overthrow  a  nominally  constitutional,  even  if  corrupt, 
Government,  and  to  establish  what  practically  amounted 
to  an  absolute  Government  under  the  control  of  a 
military  body. 

The  League,  which  was  in  the  first  instance  supported 
by  the  great  Greek  guilds,  and  was  at  once  backed 
up  by  almost  the  entire  Press,  quickly  increased  its 
numbers  and  grew  in  importance.  While  at  first  but 
200  officers  belonged  to  this  organisation,  when  I 
returned  to  Athens  in  January,  19 10,  after  an  absence 
of  five  months,  I  found  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Greek  agitators. 
The  control  of  this  organisation  was  entrusted  to  a 
General  Committee  at  Athens.  This  Committee  con- 
sisted of  General  Zorbas  and  seven  or  nine  officers 
whose  names  and  military  appointments  it  was  difficult 
to  ascertain.  As  far  as  I  could  find  out  after  careful 
investigation,  there  were  about  twelve  provincial  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  was  organised  under  a  president, 
assisted  by  a  local  council  of  five  or  six  members. 
In  addition,  a  branch  of  the  League  existed  in  almost 
every  regiment.  The  presidents  of  all  the  branches 
were  elected  by  the  local  members.  When  any  im- 
portant decision  had  to  be  arrived  at,  each  branch 
was  nominally  asked  whether  it  agreed  with  the  pro- 
posals  made    by   the    Central    Committee. 

General  Zorbas  is  a  man  possessed  of  comparatively 
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moderate  ideas.      It  is  said  that  the  revolution  would 
have    been    more    violent    had    he    not    been    entrusted 
with  the  leadership  of  the  League.     In  a  conversation 
which  I  had  with  the  General,  he  hastened  to  affirm  that 
the   military   movement    was   not    directed   against    the 
Royal  Family,  but  was  aimed  at  the  party  politicians 
who    had    for    years    misgoverned    the    country.      The 
General  assured  me  that  the  Military  League,  which  he 
said  was  not  even  at  that  time  governing  the  country, 
but  which  only  submitted  its  ideas  to  the  Government, 
would  not  long  continue  to  use  its  influence,  but  was 
'obliged  to  see  its  programme  carried  out.     I  ventured 
I  to  intimate  that  many  people  thought  that  as  the  League 
had  rendered  constitutional  government  impossible,  its 
leaders   might   have  undertaken   the   responsibilities   of 
{power    themselves,    and    in    particular    that    he     (the 
! General)  could  have  taken  over  the  duties  of  either  the 
! Prime  Minister  or  Minister  of  War.     To  these  sugges- 
tions the  General  could  give  no  satisfactory  reply.     In 
j  answer  to  my  questions  concerning  the  extra  taxation 
|  which  would  be  put  upon  the  country,  in  order  to  enable 
the   Government   to   carry   out    the   programme   of   the 
League,    the    General   asserted    that    the   people   could 
sustain  the  extra  burden. 

After  the  Military  League  began  to  exert  its  power 
openly  at  the  end  of  August,  the  Greek  Constitution 
became  absolutely  non-existent  in  anything  but  name. 
I  have  already  explained  the  reasons  which  led  to  the 
fall  of  M.  Theotokis  in  July.  As  a  result  of  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  Military  League,  M.  Rallis,  who 
had  then  been  in  power  for  only  a  little  over  a  month, 
was  compelled  to  sanction  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
during  September.  Not  content  with  this  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  Premier,  the  Young  Greeks,  as 
a  result  of  M.  Rallis 's  refusal  to  receive  a  memorandum 
from  the  League  at  the  hands  of  three  young  officers, 
whom   he   said   had   insulted    him,   organised   a   great 
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military  demonstration  against  the  Government  at 
Goudi — a  hill  outside  Athens — during  the  night  of 
August  2  7th-28th.  All  the  members  of  the  Military 
League,  supported  by  the  greater  part  of  the  military 
garrison  of  Athens,  took  part  in  the  demonstration. 
After  endeavouring  to  make  terms  with  the  revolu- 
tionaries for  some  hours,  M.  Rallis,  being  unable  to 
accept  the  programme  of  the  League,  and  fearing  that 
resistance  might  cause  bloodshed,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion to  King  George. 

After  the  enforced  resignation  of  M.  Rallis,  the  only 
course  which  remained  open  to  his  Majesty  was  either 
to  ask  General  Zorbas  to  form  a  Government  or  to 
find  some  politician  who  would  be  able  and  willing 
to  nominate  a  Ministry  which  would  be  under  the 
control  of  the  League.  M.  Mavromichalis,  who  was 
originally  a  member  of  the  Rallist  party,  and  who 
possessed  only  between  thirty  and  forty  supporters  in 
the  Chamber,  undertook  the  difficult  task,  during  the 
closing  days  of  August.  Although  this  statesman  is 
often  criticised  for  accepting  office  under  conditions 
which  really  rendered  his  Government  little  more  than 
an  agent  of  the  League,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  patriotic 
Greeks,  and  for  unbiassed  observers,  not  to  under- 
stand that  M.  Mavromichalis,  with  the  support  of  but  a 
small  section  of  the  Chamber,  undertook  to  be  the 
medium  whose  name  preserved  the  Constitution,  largely 
in  order  that  he  might  negotiate  with  the  revolution- 
aries, and  effect  a  compromise  with  them.  Besides,  the 
action  of  M.  Mavromichalis  enabled  King  George  to 
remain  in  Athens,  and,  therefore,  avoided  the  disastrous 
effects  for  Greece  which  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  brought  about  by  any  change  in  the  Dynasty,  at  a 
juncture  when  the  future  of  the  country  hung  in  the 
balance,  and  when  the  presence  of  a  monarch  who, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  attitude  towards  the 
internal  affairs  of  his  country,  undoubtedly  always  had 
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been,  was,  and  still  is,  the  object  of  the  friendly  senti- 
ments of  the  monarchs  of  the  most  important  European 
countries.  [\  y. 

The  programme  of  the  Military  League  was   issued 
by  the  officers  in  the  form  of  a  manifesto  to  the  King, 
and  to  the  Government,  on  August   27th.     This  docu- 
ment asked  that  radical  reforms  should  be  introduced  in 
j  the  administration  of  the  country,   and  especially  that 
I  the  Army  and  the  Navy  should  be  reorganised  in  order 
\  that    Greece    might    not    be    subjected    to    any    further 
humiliations.      The  League   demanded,   moreover,   that 
1  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  other  royal  princes  should 
;  no  longer  hold  their  privileged  positions  in  the  Army, 
and  that  the  posts  of  Ministers  of  War  and  of  Marine 
!  should  henceforth  be  held  by  a  soldier  and  by  a  sailor, 
and    not    by    a    civilian    as    heretofore.      In    addition, 
•  besides  other  demands  of  lesser  importance,  the  League 
insisted  that  a  battleship  of  not  less  than   10,000  tons 
should  be  purchased  by  the  Government,  and  that  the 
reserves  should  be  more  effectively  trained. 

In  order  to  cover  the  expense  occasioned  by  the  extra 
expenditure  proposed,  the  Military  League  suggested 
that  large  economies  should  be  made  in  the  general 
Budget  of  the  country.  In  order  to  effect  these  econo- 
mies, the  programme  of  M.  Eftaxias  (the  Minister  of 
Finance),  laid  before  the  Chamber  in  October,  1909, 
suggested  that  the  expenses  of  the  Ministries  of  Justice, 
Finance,  and  Foreign  Affairs  should  be  reduced,  that 
taxes  should  be  better  collected,  and  that  plans  should 
be  drawn  up  for  exploiting  the  forests  of  the  country. 
In  addition  it  was  proposed  that  the  lower  and  middle 
classes,  who  had  in  the  past  been  burdened  by  taxes 
upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  should  be  at  least  somewhat 
relieved,  and  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
charging  the  upper  classes  with  the  proper  proportion 
of  the  taxes  of  the  country.  The  Budget  was  actually 
passed  by  the  Cabinet  of  M.  Dragoumis.     Although, 
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according  to  the  estimates — proposed  during  the 
autumn — M.  Eftaxias  considered  that  the  receipts  would 
amount  to  more  than  £5,900,000,  yet  in  face  of  the 
opposition  of  the  people  many  of  the  new  duties  had  to 
be  diminished  or  repealed  altogether,  and  a  con- 
consequent  reduction  in  the  proposed  expenditure  of 
the  country  had  to  be  effected.  It  is  doubtful,  there- 
fore, whether  the  Budget  actually  voted,  which  amounts 
approximately  to  £5,589,000,  will  not,  in  fact,  result 
in  a  deficit. 

The  first  act  of  M.  Mavromichalis'  Government 
which  accepted  office  while  the  garrison  of  Athens  was 
still  at  Goudi,  was  to  promise  to  adopt  all  the  main 
points  contained  in  the  programme  of  the  League, 
and  to  pardon  the  seven  officers  who  had  been 
imprisoned  by  the  previous  Government.  After  M. 
Mavromichalis  had  formed  his  Government,  it  remained 
with  M.  Theotokis,  who,  with  over  100  supporters, 
led  the  majority  in  the  Chamber,  to  settle  whether  his 
party  should  uphold  the  new  Prime  Minister  or  not. 
M.  Theotokis,  who  was  at  Corfu  at  the  time  of  the 
military  outbreak,  and  who  at  first  threatened  to  retire 
from  public  life  and  to  leave  all  his  followers  to  vote  as 
they  thought  best,  returned  to  Athens  two  days  after 
the  opening  of  the  Chamber.  After  some  consideration, 
M.  Theotokis  seems  to  have  decided  that,  on  national 
grounds,  as  he  was  forced  by  one  of  two  evils,  the 
lesser  would  be  to  support  M.  Mavromichalis,  and, 
therefore,  he  subsequently  voted  with  the  Government, 
which  for  months  existed  solely  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Military  League.  Although  his  Excellency,  who  in 
the  past  had  not  only  been  Prime  Minister,  but  also 
Minister  of  War,  was  undoubtedly  placed  in  a  very 
difficult  position  by  being  compelled  to  vote  in  favour 
of  the  suppression  of  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief, 
which  he  had  himself  created  for  the  Crown  Prince, 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  sympathise  with  the  position  held 
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by  the  leader  and  members  of  the  party  constituting 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  who  had  had  ample 
time  during  years  of  power  to  take  some  measures 
which,  by  reforming  the  administration  of  the  country, 
might  have  altogether  avoided  the  revolution  in 
,  Greece. 

M.  Rallis,  a  determined  statesman  of  great  ability 
and  experience,  from  the  first  openly  demonstrated  his 
contempt  for  the  submissive  Government  which  was 
formed  under  the  leadership  of  M.  Mavromichalis.  As 
an  alternative  to  the  subservient  Government  of  M. 
Mavromichalis,  as  early  as  October  7th,  M.  Rallis 
advocated  a  Cabinet  d'AfTaires,  made  up  of  non-party 
politicians,  and  led  by  General  Zorbas.  Apparently 
with  this  object  in  view,  but  unquestionably  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  Government  in  power,  M.  Rallis 
worked  consistently  throughout  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  of  1909-10.  Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the 
League  was  deficent  in  competent  leaders,  and  as  none 
of  its  members  knew  anything  about  the  affairs  of 
state,  these  would-be  reformers  avoided  the  responsi- 
bility of  dispensing  with  the  Chamber,  and  of  governing 
the  country  with  what  would  have  amounted  to  a 
military  dictatorship . 

The  only  other  men  whose  conduct  throughout  the 
movement  deserves  special  mention  are  M.  Dragoumis 
and  Colonel  Koumoundouros .  M.  Dragoumis,  who 
often  held  the  post  of  Foreign  Minister  under  M. 
Tricoupis,  is  at  present  allied  with  no  political  party. 
Colonel  Koumoundouros  and  M.  Dragoumis,  who 
must  strike  anybody  who  meets  him  as  obviously  a 
man  to  lead  a  country  through  a  period  of  adversity, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  most  able,  far-seeing,  and 
honourable  of  Greek  statesmen,  refused  to  attend  the 
Chamber  for  months,  and  consequently  have  not 
registered  their  votes  for  or  against  most  of  the 
measures    which    were    dictated    to    it    by   the   Military 
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League.1  Whatever  might  have  been  the  result  to 
the  country  had  the  majority  of  deputies  followed  the 
example  of  M.  Dragoumis  and  of  Colonel  Koumoun- 
douros,  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect  men  who  openly 
say  that  they  refuse  to  assist  in  furthering  matters 
with  which  they  are  known  to  disagree. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet 
by  M.  Mavromichalis,  the  League  demonstrated  its  want 
of  moderation  by  actually  attempting  to  insist  on  the 
trial  of  certain  officers  who  had  refused  to  break  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  who  had  been  loath 
to  take  part  in  the  demonstrations  in  favour  of  the 
Military  League.  In  addition,  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Prince  Nicholas,  who  had  actually  requested  to  be 
placed  on  the  unattached  list,  and  Princes  Andrew  and 
Christopher,  who  had  applied  for  long  leave  as  soon 
as  it  was  clear  that  their  privileged  positions  in  the 
Army  were  against  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,  were  practically  dismissed  from  the  service  by 
a  Bill  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Chamber  almost 
without  discussion.  By  expelling  the  royal  princes  from 
the  service,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  retire  quietly, 
the  League  inflicted  a  quite  unnecessary  indignity  upon 
his  Majesty  and  upon  the  remainder  of  the  Royal 
Family. 

Although  the  supporters  of  the  League  never  lost 
any  opportunity  of  affirming  that  M.  Mavromichalis 
was  at  the  head  of  a  constitutional  Government,  yet 
his  Excellency  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  com- 
pelled by  General  Zorbas  and  his  companions  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  ministers  who  were  serving 
under  him.  At  the  end  of  December  some  most  in- 
temperate  remarks  made  in   Parliament  by  M.  Lapa- 

1  When  I  was  in  Athens  early  in  January,  although  Parliament  had 
only  sat  for  fifty-four  hours,  it  had  passed  over  160  laws,  mostly  with- 
out any  discussion  whatever.  On  one  occasion  23  Bills  were  disposed 
of  in  one  hour. 
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thiotis,    then    Minister    of    War,     brought    about    an 
acute  crisis  at  Athens.     In  spite  of  this,  the  offending 
Minister  was  not  removed  from  his  office  as  a  result 
of   his   immoderate   remarks   in   the   Chamber,    but   M. 
Mavromichalis    was    subsequently    ordered    by    General 
Zorbas   to    dispense   with   the    War  Minister's    services 
at  a  moment's  notice  because   he    (the  War  Minister) 
ventured  to  authorise  the  publication  of  an  announce- 
ment concerning  the  promotion  of  certain  officers  at  a 
time   which   the   League   considered   was   unpropitious. 
A  few  days  later,  on  January  i  ith,  the  Military  League, 
i  not  content  with  the  dismissal  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
|  actually    sent    representatives    to    the    Chamber    with 
!  dictatorial  messages  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  the 
leaders    of    the    two    opposition    parties     demanding, 
I  amongst     other     things,     that     Parliament     should    sit 
i  throughout    the    Christmas    holidays,    and    that    certain 
specific  measures   should  be  immediately  voted.      Not 
many  hours  after  the  Chamber  had  conceded  to  these 
!  demands     the     hot-headed     officers     of     the     League 
I  addressed  another  order  to  M.  Mavromichalis,  insisting 
'  that  for  no  adequate  reason  M.  Triantaphyllakos,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  should  be  removed  from  the 
Cabinet.     The  Prime  Minister,  having  refused  to  con- 
sent to  the  dismissal  of  his  colleague  without  consulting 
his    supporters,    was    informed   that    the   retirement   of 
the  Minister  of   the   Interior   must   be   effected   within 
1  twenty -four   hours.      M.   Mavromichalis   then   tendered 
I  his  resignation  to  the  King,  and  was  only  persuaded  to 
remain    in    office    when    his    Majesty    represented    the 
serious    consequences    which    would   undoubtedly    have 
;  followed  the  fall  of  the  Ministry  under  such  circum- 
i  stances. 

In    marked   contrast    to    the    manner    in    which    the 

royal   princes   and  the   members   of   the   Cabinet   were 

I  treated   by   the  League   is   the   lenient   attitude   which 

!  General  Zorbas  and  his  friends  took  up  towards  Com- 
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mander  Typaldos  and  his  revolutionary  colleagues. 
Commander  Typaldos,  a  young  naval  officer,  who  played 
an  important  role  in  the  formation  of  the  League,  and 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  demonstration  at 
Goudi  on  August  27th,  had  always  been  favourably  | 
disposed  to  more  extreme  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  League.  It  appears  that  towards  the  end  of  October  I 
Typaldos  suggested  ihe  formation  of  a  Government 
possessing  at  least  two  military  members,  and  that 
after  the  rejection  of  this  idea  by  General  Zorbas,  the  !j 
head  of  the  Young  Navy  movement,  who  was  in  I 
command  of  the  torpedo  flotilla,  formulated  the  idea 
that  the  junior  officers  of  the  Navy  had  resolved  to 
insist  on  the  dismissal  of  a  large  number  of  their 
seniors.  General  Zorbas  agreed  to  lay  the  proposals 
of  Commander  Typaldos  before  the  Government,  which 
in  its  turn  undertook  to  sanction  all  the  more  moderate 
demands  of  the  young  naval  officers,  but  refused  to 
allow  the  reinstatement  of  Sub -Lieutenant  Kokorris,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  gross  insubordination  during  the 
Graeco -Turkish  War  of    1897. 

Not  content  with  the  concessions  which  had  been 
promised  to  his  party  by  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Commander  Typaldos  renewed  his  demands  at 
a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  League,  and  finally  resorted 
to  violence  at  Salamis  on  October  29th.  Although  this 
so-called  battle  only  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
although  only  six  men  perished  in  the  engagement, 
yet,  unless  Typaldos  was  justified  in  his  action  by  some 
circumstance  which  is  unknown  to  the  public,  he 
certainly  ought  not  first  to  have  remained  untried  for 
many  months,  and  then  to  have  been  granted  a  free 
amnesty  for  himself  and  his  supporters.  It  is  rumoured 
that  Typaldos  was  thus  leniently  treated  by  the  Military 
League  because  he  possessed  certain  information  which 
a  high  official  of  the  League  feared  might  become 
public  if  a  trial  were  instituted. 
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Undoubtedly,  during  the  many  months  of  unrest  in 
Greece,  various  reforms  were  introduced  and  a  certain 
number  of  much  needed  measures  were  passed  by  the 
Chamber — measures  which  almost  certainly  would  never 
have  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  military  pressure  which  was  on  more  than  one 
occasion  forcibly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  deputies 
when  they  showed  signs  of  retarding  the  proposals  of 
the  League.  One  of  the  most  important  Bills  passed 
under  the  above  circumstances  is  the  law  which  enlarges 
the  electoral  areas  of  the  country,  and  thus  diminishes 
not  only  the  influence  which  candidates  for  election 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  their  constituents,  but  also 
largely  frees  the  deputies  from  the  constant  pressure 
(formerly  exercised  by  their  constituents.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  League,  too,  regulations  have  been  made 
iwhich  allot  certain  days  for  questions  in  the  Chamber, 
ithereby  avoiding  considerable  delay  which  has  often 
occurred  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  position  of  the  Military 
League  during  the  earlier  days  or  weeks  of  the  move- 
ment, it  is  certain  that  the  Young  Greeks  lost  a 
large  number  of  their  supporters  when  the  populace 
realised  that  many  of  the  reforms  promised  by  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  could  only  be  carried  out  at 
'the  cost  of  great  personal  sacrifice  to  the  entire 
'population.  The  power  of  the  League  also  decreased, 
because  the  Greeks,  every  one  of  whom  is  a  politician, 
lot  only  when  a  General  Election  is  imminent  but 
Throughout  the  year,  expected  a  great  many  things  to 
De  done  in  a  few  weeks  which  could  as  a  fact  only  be 
accomplished  after  a  lapse  of  years.  As  time  wore 
}n,  the  breach  between  the  Army  and  the  Navy  became 
wider.  However  far,  too,  Commander  Typaldos  actually 
/oiced  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues  in  the  maritime 
service  of  the  Empire,  a  tendency  certainly  increased  in 
:he  Navy  after  the  Battle  of  Salamis  to  consider  that 

17 
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this  service  should  be  consulted  before  any  momentous 
decisions  were  arrived  at  concerning,  not  only  the  naval 
programme  but  also  the  political  affairs  of  the  country. 
The  naval  officers  who  were  loyal  to  the  League  con- 
sidered that  Commander  Typaldos  should  have  been 
properly  tried,  whilst  his  supporters  believed  he  should 
have  at  once  been  set  free.  As  I  have  already  said, 
neither  course  was  fearlessly  adopted.  The  military 
chiefs  were  playing  the  part  of  amateur  statesmen 
instead  of  reorganising  the  Army,  whilst  the  regimental 
officers  were  accused  on  the  one  hand  of  meddling  in 
the  politics  of  the  country,  and  on  the  other  of  only 
taking  interest  in  matters  which  pertained  to  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Army.  The  military  zealots  them- 
selves sometimes  changed  their  minds  and  demanded 
the  repeal  of  measures  which  they  had  furiously  thrust 
upon  the   Government  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

When  I  visited  Athens  for  the  second  time  during 
the  crisis,  everything  pointed  to  some  change  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  At  first  M.  Mavromichalis 
had  sympathised  with  the  League.  His  Excellency  even 
informed  me  that  he  thought  by  means  of  the  support 
of  the  League  many  good  laws  had  been  passed  which 
otherwise  would  never  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Chamber.  As  the  League  became  more  dictatorial, 
relations  between  its  leaders  and  the  Government 
became  less  cordial,  and  as  time  wore  on  it  was  obvious 
that  a  rupture  must  occur.  Nobody  knew  what  to 
expect  from  day  to  day,  or  in  fact  from  hour  to  hour. 
Everybody  was  anxiously  expectant. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  life  of  the  Chamber  was 
legally  bound  to  come  to  an  end  early  in  April,  1910, 
the  Military  League,  loath  to  allow  M.  Mavromichalis 
to  remain  in  power  during  the  long  recess  which  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  attitude  of  the  Cretan 
people,  was  faced  by  one  of  two  courses.  Either  a 
military  dictatorship  could  be  established,  or  a  Ministry 
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omposed  of  men  allied  with  no  political  party,  but  in 
general  sympathy  with  the  League,  might  be  nominated. 
f  the  former  alternative  had  been  adopted,  not  only 
rould  the  position  of  the  King  as  a  constitutional 
overeign  have  been  untenable,  but,  owing  to  the  lack 
f  a  strong  man  to  act  as  a  dictator,  such  a  measure 
'ould   have   been   doomed  to   failure. 

On  January  26th  the  League  decided  to  secure  what 
ley  hoped  would  be  a  still  more  subservient  Govern- 
lent  than  that  led  by  M.  Mavromichalis.    M .  Venezelos,' 
lie     able,     skilful,     and    moderate     Cretan     politician, 
ras   therefore   again  asked  to   come  to   the   assistance 
If  the  military  reformers,   and  was  at  the  same  time 
Authorised   by  the  League  to  negotiate  terms  with  the 
Various    party    leaders.      M.    Venezelos,    who    actually 
Idongs  to  an  old  Athenian  family,  and  is,  technically 
peaking,  a  Greek  subject,  consequently  proposed  that  a 
j  ational  Assembly  should  be  convoked  which  would  not 
ily  enable  the  League  to  retire  into  the  background,  but 
jould   also   possess   the   advantage   of   postponing   the 
<|mger  of  an  ordinary  General  Election.      The   party 
■JJaders,  faced  by  the  disastrous  prospects  of  the  con- 
ijiued  rule  of  the  League,  or  of  summoning  what  was 
iider  the  circumstances  a  non-constitutional  assembly, 
I  tally  decided  to  accept  the  latter  alternative,  and  a 
tjibinet    d'AfTaires,   composed   of   many   members   and 
i;>minees  of  the  League   (General  Zorbas  assumed  the 
ciities  of  Minister  of  War),  was  therefore  formed  under 
le  able  leadership  of  M.  Dragoumis  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  country  and  to  make  arrangements 
fir  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly. 
I  Although  the  Constitution  of    1864  only  allows   the 
leration  of  certain  of  its  non -fundamental  provisions, 
Iter  the  Chamber,  by  two-thirds  the  total  number  of 
pputies    in   two   successive   parliaments,   has   voted   in 

I  Monsieur  Venezelos  had  been  invited  by  the  League  to  come  to 
Uens  in  August,  1909. 
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favour  of  the  convocation  of  a  National  Assembly,  yet, 
faced  by  the  two  alternatives  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  King  George,  after  due  consideration  and 
consultation  with  the  leading  Athenian  politicians,  finally 
consented  to  what  was  undoubtedly  a  breach  of  the 
existing  Constitution,  and  agreed  to  summon  a  National 
Assembly  provided  the  consent  of  the  then  existing 
Parliament  was  obtained.  As  a  result,  therefore,  of  aj 
vote  in  the  Chamber  early  in  March,  1910,  the  King) 
read  his  proclamation  to  Parliament  at  its  last  sitting 
on  March  30th,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Military 
League,  in  accordance  with  the  condition  enforced  upon 
the  officers  by  M.  Theotokis,  when  he  agreed  to  the, 
convocation  of  a  National  Assembly,  issued  a  manifesto, 
to  the  country  practically  stating,  as  its  work  was  now 
complete,  and  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  officers  to 
resume  their  military  duties,  that  the  League  was  dis- 
solved, but  that  nevertheless  the  Army  would  remain 
the  custodian  of  the  national  honour  and  prestige. 

Although  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  Constitution  would  hardly  have  merited 
the  convocation  of  a  National  Assembly,  which,  as  I 
have  already  said,  was  proposed  by  M.  Venezelos  in 
order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  an  ordinary  General 
Election,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  parliamentary 
government  to  the  country,  yet  the  programme  of 
measures  to  be  laid  before  this  body  contains  alterations 
in  the  Constitution  which,  if  sanctioned,  will  doubtless 
be  of  benefit  to  the  country.  The  privileges  of  the 
Crown  are  to  remain  unaltered,  but  considerable  changes 
are  to  be  introduced  in  the  rules  which  govern  the 
conduct  of  the  Chamber.  The  clause  in  the  Constitution 
which  enacts  that  "  the  Chamber  cannot  deliberate  or 
pass  a  resolution  unless  half  plus  one  of  its  members 
is  present  "  is  to  be  changed,  and  in  future  a  legalj 
quorum  is  to  consist  of  one-third  of  the  total  number 
of  Members  of  Parliament.     The  advent  of  this  change 
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will  greatly  facilitate  the  business  of  the  House,  and 
>vill  render  the  Government  in  power  much  more 
ndependent  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Regulations 
ire  to  be  passed  forbidding  officers  of  the  Army  and 
he  Navy  to  become  parliamentary  candidates,  and 
depriving  soldiers  of  the  right  to  vote  during  their 
period  of  military  service.  Public  officials  are  to  be 
guaranteed  against  the  danger  of  being  removed  from 
heir  offices  as  each  fresh  political  party  takes  over 
he  reins  of  government. 

During  the  summer  of  1910  Greek  statesmen  and 
Politicians  were  occupied  in  making  preparations  for 
he  elections  to  the  National  Assembly.  These 
elections,  which  were  carried  out  in  the  new  electoral 
lireas  on  August  21st,  resulted  in  the  return  of  358 
'leputies.  Out  of  this  total,  the  combined  Theotokis- 
ilallis  party  possessed  190  representatives,  whilst  of 
|he  remainder,  80  deputies  were  members  of  the  so- 
called  Independent  party,  between  35  and  40  were 
Socialists,  and  45  belonged  to  the  Thessalian  Agrarian 
party,  who  have  as  the  chief  plank  of  their  programme 
he  adoption  of  measures  which  will  be  favourable  to 
he  tenant  rather  than  the  landed  proprietor  in  Thessaly. 
rive  Cretans  were  elected  as  deputies.  Whilst  two  of 
|hese,  M.  Venezelos  and  M.  Pologeorges,  who  are 
lechnically  Greek  subjects,  accepted  their  seats  in  the 
^hamber,  the  remaining  three,  largely  in  order  to  avoid 
ixternal  complications,  refused  to  accept  the  mandate 
|»f  their  constituencies. 

The  National  Assembly  was  opened  by  King  George, 
l.ccompanied  by  the  Crown  Prince  Constantine,  on 
September  14th.  Immediately  after  the  meeting  of 
he  Chamber  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
:he  National  Assembly  was  to  be  a  constituent  or  a 
Revisionist  Assembly.  Subsequently  the  party  in  favour 
l>f  a  revisionist  Assembly  secured  a  small  majority  in 
he    Chamber,    largely    owing    to    the    support    of    M. 
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Venezelos,  who  was  in  favour  of  this  course,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  dangers  which  would  be  connected 
with  the  creation  of  a  constituent  Assembly,  but  also 
because  he  (M.  Venezelos)  in  originally  suggesting  a 
National  Assembly,  had  promised  the  King,  in  the  name 
of  the  Military  League,  that  the  National  Assembly' 
should  only  revise  the  non-fundamental  clauses  of  the 
Constitution. 

When  the  National  Assembly  had  been  open  for 
a  month — about  the  middle  of  October —  M.  Dragoumis 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  King,  who  after  some 
consideration  asked  M.  Venezelos  to  form  a  Ministry., 
The  task  which  this  renowned  Cretan  leader  decided! 
to  undertake  was  far  from  an  easy  one.  Not  only 
was  M.  Venezelos  encountered  by  the  difficulty  of  carry-| 
ing  on  the  Government  with  a  personal  following  of 
only  about  eighty  deputies,  but  in  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  nomination  to  office  was  received  in  Con- 
stantinople, the  new  Prime  Minister  was  faced  by  the 
ever-increasing  difficulties  of  the  external  situation.) 
After  M.  Venezelos,  who  occupied  the  position  of 
Minister  of  War  and  of  Marine  in  his  own  Cabinet,  had 
been  in  power  but  a  week,  he  was  left  without  a  quorum 
in  the  Chamber  at  a  moment  when  a  vote  of  confidence  j 
in  the  Government  was  necessary.  As  a  result  of  this 
crisis,  which  occurred  owing  to  the  action  of  the  party 
leaders  and  of  their  supporters,  who  abstained  from 
voting,  the  resignation  of  the  Government  was  tendered 
by  M.  Venezelos  to  King  George,  who  refused  to  accept 
it.  Subsequently  M.  Venezelos  actually  secured  a 
majority  in  the  Chamber  on  October  25th.  In  spite 
of  this  majority,  as  the  support  of  many  of  those  whoii 
voted  for  the  Government  on  this  occasion  could  not 
be  counted  upon  in  the  future,  the  King,  on  the  advice 
of  M.  Venezelos,  decided  to  dissolve  the  Assembly.  On 
October  25th,  therefore,  a  Royal  Decree  was  published 
at  Athens  dissolving  the  Revisionary  Chamber  and  fixing 
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December  i  ith  as  the  date  for  the  elections  for  a  new 
Revisionary  Chamber,  which  is  to  meet  on  January  21st, 
1911.1 

Although  at  the  time  of  completing  these  few  pages, 
in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  my  readers  some 
idea  of  the  military  revolution  in  Greece,  the  turn  which 
future  events  are  likely  to  take  is  far  from  clear,  yet 
it  seems  probable  that  M.  Venezelos,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  King,  will  be  able  to  vanquish  the 
forces  of  reaction.  Not  only  does  M.  Venezelos  seem 
to  be  supported  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
of  Greece,  but  he  appears,  by  his  moderation  and  by 
his  wisdom,  to  have  gained  the  confidence  of  King 
George.  As  a  result,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
original  attitude  towards  the  League,  his  Majesty  now 
seems  determined  to  use  his  influence  in  favour  of  the 
reform  movement  in  order  to  effect  the  downfall  of  the 
party  leaders  for  the  good  of  the  country  in  general. 

^Whether  or  not  the  League  has  been  of  service  to 
the  country,  and  whether  or  not  the  military  revolution 
which  began  in  Greece  in  August,  1909,  has  been 
adroitly  and  cleverly  conducted,  are  questions  of 
opinion,  and  matters  which  only  time  can  really  prove. 
However  these  things  may  be,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
future  effect  of  the  movement,  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  any  fair-minded  man  to  withhold  his  sympathy 
from  a  people  who  have  been  subject  to  a  corrupt 
government  for  years,  and  whose  leaders,  when  oppor- 
tunities presented  themselves,  have  neglected  to  realise 
the  greatest  of  Hellenic  national  aspirations — an  aspira- 
tion for  which  the  country  foolishly  embarked  upon 
a  war  when  no  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself 
— an  ideal  for  which  the  people  have  lived  for  many 
a  decade. 

1  Although  at  these  elections  M.  Venezelos  certainly  secured  a  large 
majority,  the  exact  number  of  his  supporters  will  be  uncertain  until 
i-he  election  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber. 
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Terms  of  service  in,  and  organisation  of,  the  Greek  Army  prior  to  1909 
— Re-organisation  scheme  proposed  by  the  Military  League — 
Officers  of  the  Greek  Army — The  Greek  Navy — The  Cretan 
Gendarmerie — The  Cretan  Militia — The  discipline  of  the  Cretan 
troops. 

I  AM  not  prompted  by  any  political  reasons  or  pro- 
Greek  sentiments  to  collect  my  accounts  of  the  Greek 
Army  and  of  the  Cretan  troops  in  the  same  chapter 
of  this  book,*;  I  do  so  simply  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
and  because  after  my  visit  to  Crete  I  felt  the  military 
forces  of  the  Island  were  so  thoroughly  Hellenic,  that 
they  might  well  be  considered  in  the  same  atmosphere 
as  the  Army  of  King  George. 

The   Greek   Army. 

Since  the  year  1867,  when  a  law  was  passed 
enforcing  universal  service,  various  measures  have  been 
introduced  dealing  with  the  liability  to  and  duration 
of  military  training  in  Greece.  Under  the  old  organisa- 
tion (prior  to  1909)  military  service  was  nominally 
compulsory  and  universal.  Liability  to  serve  began 
at  twenty-one  and  lasted  for  thirty  years.  A  large 
number  of  exemptions  were,  however,  made,  many  of 
these  being  conditional  upon  the  payment  of  a  military 
tax.  In  addition  as  a  fact  many  conscripts  did  not 
finish  their  full  period  of  colour  service,  in  order  that 
the  money  thus  saved  might  be  devoted  to  the  training 
of  men  in  excess  of  the  annual  contingent  of  recruits. 
For  a  like  reason  during  the  harvest  the  Minister  of 
War  was  authorised  to  grant  furloughs  up  to  half  the 
strength  of  the  Army. 

264 
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For  some  time  prior  to  1909  the  Army  of  Greece 
has  been  nominally  undergoing  a  process  of  reorganisa- 
tion. A  law  was  passed  in  1904  under  which  the 
J  Army  was  to  be  remodelled.  By  this  statute,  which  was 
jlaid  on  one  side  in  1906,  it  was  arranged  amongst 
lother  changes  that  the  number  of  men  actually  with  the 
;colours  was  to  vary  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
land  the  money  thus  saved  was  to  be  expended  in  pro- 
viding a  larger  number  of  trained  men  in  case  of 
necessity.  Subsequent  to  1906,  it  was  not  until  the 
advent  of  the  Military  League,  in  August,  1909,  that 
any  endeavours  were  made  to  introduce  reforms  into 
the  fighting  forces  of  the  country. 

Formerly  the  Greek  Army  was  made  up  of  three  divi- 
sions, with  headquarters  respectively  at  Athens,  Larissa, 
and  Missolonghi.     Each  division  was  composed  of — 

1.  Two  Infantry  brigades,  each  of  two  regiments. 

2.  A  regiment  of  Artillery  of  six  batteries. 

3.  A  regiment  of  Cavalry  of  six  squadrons. 

4.  One   brigade  of  Engineers. 

5.  Two   battalions   of   Evzones    (Light    Infantry). 
Whilst  a  regiment  of  Infantry  was  made  up  of  three 
battalions  each  of  four  companies,  there  were  six  Krupp 
guns  and  nine  wagons  in  each  battery  of  Artillery. 

Under  this  organisation  it  appears  that  any  batteries 
of  mountain  artillery  which  existed  were  extra-divi- 
sional. The  Army  then  possessed  a  peace  strength  of 
nearly  33,000  men,  and  the  numbers  actually  available 
for   war  could  not   have   exceeded    70,000  all  told. 

As  I  said  before,  the  reorganisation  of  the  Army  had 
been  considered  before  the  Military  League  came  into 
existence,  but  few  endeavours  had  really  been  made 
to  put  these  good  intentions  into  execution.  By  the 
new  recruiting  regulations  every  able-bodied  Greek  has 
now  to  enter  the  Army.  The  law  embodying  the  new 
organisation,  of  which  I  propose  to  give  a  brief  out- 
line,   had  not   actually   been   passed   by   the    Chamber 
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when  I  left  Athens,  but  was  sanctioned  before  the  dis- 
solution  of   the   Chamber   in   the  spring   of    1910. 

According  to  this  new  law  the  military  service  of 
a  Greek  is  divided  as  follows  :  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
a  recruit  joins  the  Army.  A  conscript  is  in  future  to 
spend  two  years  with  the  colours,  after  which  he  will 
enter  the  reserve  of  the  active  Army,  where  he  will 
remain  for  twelve  years  in  the  first  ban  and  seven 
years  in  the  second  ban.  After  being  twenty-one  years 
in  the  active  Army  the  Greek  will  pass  through  the 
two  bans  of  the  Territorial  forces,  in  each  of  which 
he  will  spend  seven  years.  There  is  a  scheme  to 
modify  the  above  regulations  to  some  extent  by  allow- 
ing recruits  who  produce  a  certificate  as  to  various 
degrees  of  efficiency  only  to  serve  six,  twelve,  or 
eighteen  months  with  the  colours.  Although  from  a 
financial  point  of  view  it  is  apparent  that  some  method 
of  this  kind  must  be  found  if  the  system  of  drawing 
lots  is  to  be  abolished,  yet  the  authorities  consider  that 
before  any  modification  can  be  introduced,  many 
difficulties  will  have  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  in-  j 
stitute  a  satisfactory  system  of  preliminary  training,  and 
to  make  certain  that  the  certificates  thus  obtained  really 
guarantee  that  their  owners  have  attained  some  degree 
of  efficiency. 

Under  the  new  organisation  the  following  will  be  the 
composition  of  the  Greek  Army  : 

Three  divisions,  each  with  headquarters  at  the  same 
towns  as  formerly.  Each  division  will,  however,  be 
composed  of — 

1 .  Three  Infantry  brigades,  each  of  two  regiments. 

2.  One   regiment  of   Artillery. 

3.  One    battalion    of   Mountain    Artillery. 

4.  Three  battalions  of  Evzones    (Light  Infantry). 

5.  One  regiment  and  two  squadrons  of  Cavalry. 

6.  One   battalion  of  Engineers. 

7.  Details. 
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In  war  these  three  divisions  are  supposed  to  expand 
to  six,  and  consequently  would  form  three  Army  Corps. 
The  Greek  authorities  confidently  state  that  after  the 
reorganisation  has  been  completed  they  will  be  able 
to  place  200,000  men  in  the  field  almost  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Time  alone  will  prove  whether  this  ideal  can 
be  realised  or  not. 

Every  regiment  of  infantry  is  to  consist  of  three 
or  four  battalions  in  case  of  war.  A  battalion  possesses 
four  companies,  each  with  an  approximate  peace 
strength  of  sixty  men  and  a  war  establishment  of  220 
men.  The  infantry  are  armed  with  the  Mannlicher- 
Schonauer  rifle  of  the  1903  pattern,  of  which  weapons 
there  are  about  120,000  in  the  country.  The  Greeks 
are  making  great  endeavours  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
and  the  men  are  being  steadily  drilled  and  are  carrying 
out  firing  practices  on  the  ranges.  From  the  oppor- 
tunities which  were  afforded  to  me  during  my  stay 
in  Athens,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  non-commissioned 
officers  were,  relatively  speaking,  less  efficient  than  their 
men.  The  barrack-rooms,  each  of  which  is  capable  of 
accommodating  a  company,  are  clean  and  orderly. 

A  regiment  of  artillery  contains  nine  batteries,  each 
composed  of  four  guns.  Sufficient  new  Schneider-Canet 
guns,  of  7.5  cm.  callibre,  have  been  delivered  in  Greece 
to  rearm  thirty-six  field  batteries.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  twelve  of  these  batteries  will  be  allotted  to 
each  infantry  division,  or  whether  nine  batteries  will 
be  retained  to  form  a  separate  force  of  artillery.  New 
barracks  have  been  constructed  at  Athens  to  provide 
accommodation  for  the  twelve  batteries  which,  at  any  rate 
provisionally,  will  be  allotted  to  the  Athenian  division. 

The  mountain  artillery  is  to  be  organised  in  three 
battalions.  Each  battalion  will  contain  six  batteries, 
composed  of  six  7.5  cm.  Schneider-Canet  guns,  pro- 
vided with  a  special  barrel  invented  by  a  Greek  officer. 
In  war  a  mountain  battery  will  be  made  up  of  nearly 
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200  men  and  about  150  mules,  whilst  in  peace  it  will 
only  possess  about  60  or  70  men.  At  the  present 
moment  sufficient  guns  to  arm  six  mountain  batteries 
have  actually  been  delivered  in  Greece.  Owing  to  the 
courtesy  of  Colonel  Constantanedes,  who  was  Minister 
of  War  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Athens,  I  was  enabled 
to  inspect  the  men  of  both  field  and  mountain  batteries 
who  were  busily  occupied  in  training.  The  drill  and 
manner  of  carrying  out  the  exercises  appeared  to  be  good. 
The  heavy  batteries  of  the  Greek  Army  consist  of  : 
One  battery  of   17  cm.  guns. 

»  n  y>       *  5       a  >> 

y>  a  >>       I O  5  )> 

Two  batteries  of  howitzers. 

It  is  said  that  these  batteries,  which  do  not  form 
part  of  the  divisional  organisation,  and  which,  in  order 
to  effect  economies  during  recent  years,  have  been 
without  either  horses  or  men,  are  now  to  be  rehorsed 
and  remanned. 

A  regiment  of  cavalry  is  composed  of  six  squadrons, 
each  made  up  of  about  105  men.  The  cavalry  is 
armed  with  the  Mannlicher-Schonauer  carbine  of  the 
same  model  as  that  used  by  the  infantry.  The  country 
is  said  to  possess  about  30,000  of  these  weapons. 
Although  the  horses  for  the  cavalry,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  purchased  in  Hungary,  appear  to  be  in 
fairly  good  condition,  yet  there  are  not  nearly  enough 
animals  to  horse  all  the  batteries  of  artillery  as  well 
as  to  provide  mounts  for  all  the  cavalry  in  case  of 
mobilisation  for  war. 

The  military  transport  is  in  bad  condition,  but  a 
law  has  recently  been  passed  enabling  the  Government 
to  impress  all  horses,  wagons,  and  carts  in  case  of 
necessity.  Each  division  possesses  one  company  of 
the  Army  Medical  Corps.  In  addition  to  six  second- 
class  hospitals,  there  are  four  military  hospitals  of  the 
first-class,  two  at  Athens  and  one  at  each  of  the  head- 
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quarters  of  the  other  divisions.  The  hospital  which  I 
visited  at  Athens,  and  which  contains  about  150  beds, 
was  in  excellent  order.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  an 
English  matron,  assisted  by  two  or  three  English  sisters. 

The  manner  in  which  officers  are  at  present  re- 
cruited for  the  Army  seems  to  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
The  commissioned  ranks  are  filled  by  young  men  who 
have  passed  through  the  Military  School  at  Athens, 
and  in  certain  cases  by  those  who  are  promoted  from 
the  non-commissioned  ranks.  All  officers  for  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  and  engineers  are  obliged  to  pass  through 
a  five  years'  course  at  the  Military  School,  which  usually 
contains  about  seventy  cadets,  and  which  is  entered 
by  boys  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen 
after  passing  an  examination.  Many  of  the  present-day 
infantry  officers  have  been  promoted  from  the  ranks 
after  a  course  at  the  school  for  non-commissioned 
officers.  This  school,  which  is  in  the  same  building 
and  under  the  same  control  as  that  for  the  military 
cadets,  accommodates  1 40  students,  who  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  this  establishment  until  they  have  served  three 
years  in  the  Army.  After  their  course  of  three  years' 
instruction  these  men  become  second  lieutenants.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  dual  system  of  obtaining  officers  for  any 
army  is  undesirable  ;  but  it  is  specially  undesirable  in 
a  small  country  which  possesses  many  rich  men.  As 
a  cadet  is  obliged  to  pay  about  £40  per  year  to  cover 
the  cost  of  instruction  at  the  Military  School  and  also 
to  be  provided  with  a  private  allowance  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  live,  it  is  probable  that  the  officers  thus 
recruited  are  entirely  drawn  from  the  richer  branches 
of  society,  and  it  is  consequently  apparent  that  there 
will  always  be  a  tendency  to  maintain  a  difference 
between  the  officers  obtained  by  the  two  systems. 

However  patriotic  may  have  been  the  motives  which 
inspired  a  large  number  of  Greek  officers  to  bring 
about  the  military  revolution  in  Greece,   it  is  safe  to 
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assert  that  the  efficiency  of  the  gentlemen  who  fill  the 
commissioned  ranks  of  the  Greek  Army  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  The  officers  are  certainly  less  efficient 
than  those  over  whom  they  are  placed.  From  early 
morning  till  late  at  night  the  streets  and  cafes  of  Athens 
are  filled  with  officers  chatting  to  one  ano.ther  instead 
of  perfecting  their  knowledge  of  the  science  of  war 
by  which  alone  victories  could  be  achieved  should  the 
misfortune  of  hostilities  overtake  the  country.  Whilst 
in  Athens  I  was  afforded  a  striking  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  manner  in  which  Greek  officers  carry 
out  their  every-day  duties.  On  the  occasion  of  the  fire 
at  the  royal  palace  soldiers  were  occupied  in  carrying 
earth  in  their  great -coats  from  the  palace  garden  to 
keep  the  fire  in  check.  Throughout  the  evening  and 
far  into  the  night  the  work  was  admirably  carried  out 
by  the  men — almost  uncontrolled  and  unaccompanied 
by  their  officers,  who  appeared  to  prefer  to  form  little 
groups  and  play  the  role  of  interested  spectators  rather 
than  to  assist  in  checking  what  was  to  the  country  a 
national  calamity. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  by 
the  Greek  authorities  before  the  Army  can  be  effec- 
tively increased  is  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  reserve 
officers.  The  reserve  of  officers  is  recruited  from 
gentlemen  who — 

i.  Have  attained  the  age  limit,  and  have  therefore 
retired  from  the  active  list. 

2.  Have  retired  from  the  Army  under  ordinary 
circumstances . 

3.  Have  passed  through  the  school  for  reserve  officers 
at  Corfu,  and  then  served  for  a  year  in  a  regiment. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  Greece, 
the  office  of  Minister  of  War  was  a  political  appoint- 
ment. At  that  time  it  was  decided  that  this  post  was 
in  future  to  be  held  by  a  military  officer,  who  need 
not,  of  necessity,  be  a  member  of  the  Chamber.     As 
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i  result  of  this  decision,  both  in  the  Cabinets  of  M. 
Vlavromichalis  and  of  M.  Dragoumis,  the  Minister  of 
JVar  was  a  soldier.  After  the  meeting  of  the  first 
National  Assembly,  however,  and  subsequent  to  the 
jesignation  of  M.  Dragoumis,  M.  Venezelos  undertook 
he  duties  of  Minister  of  War  and  of  Marine  in  addition 
o  being  Prime  Minister.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Military  League  the  active  Army  was  under  a  single 
pommander-in-Chief,  who  was  appointed  by  a  law 
>assed  in  1900.  The  post,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere, 
vas  occupied  by  the  Crown  Prince  Constantine,  who  as 
nspector-General  of  the  Army  was  not  only  charged 
vith  the  responsibility  of  inspecting  the  whole  Army 
!>nce  a  year,  but  also  possessed  authority  over  practi- 
jally  all  branches  of  the  military  forces  of  the  country. 
Jince  the  abolition  of  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief 
t  seems  uncertain  who  has  really  taken  over  his  duties. 
lit  has  been  arranged  that  a  Council  of  War,  made  up 
|f  the  three  generals  commanding  divisions,  should 
aeet  to  discuss  certain  military  affairs,  and  it  is  said 
ihat  in  case  of  war  the  senior  of  these  three  generals 
vould   assume   supreme   command   of   the   Army. 

The  manner  in  which  officers  are  to  be  obtained  for 
jhe  general  staff  is  at  present  under  consideration. 
There  is  no  Greek  "  Staff  "  College  from  which  suitable 
andidates  can  be  obtained,  and,  therefore,  the  proposed 
Icheme  is  that  after  passing  an  examination  in  Athens, 
!f.bout  thirty  officers  shall  annually  be  granted  leave 
b  proceed  abroad.  If  these  men  pass  their  final 
xaminations  at  a  foreign  Military  School,  they  will 
|e  eligible  for  the  Greek  general  staff. 

To  assist  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  Greek  Army, 
he  services  of  eleven  French  officers  have  been  secured. 
these  gentlemen,  three  of  whom  belong  to  the  French 
peneral  Staff,  will  probably  have  arrived  in  Athens 
j>efore  this  book  is  published.  In  spite  of  his  treatment 
y  the  Military  League,  it  is  said  that  the  Crown  Prince 
Constantine  will  preside  over  this  committee  of  reform. 
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It  is  impossible,  without  accompanying  an  army  into 
the  field,  to  form  any  reliable  estimate  as  to  its  real 
value  as  a  fighting  machine.  The  physique  of  the 
Greek  soldier  is  good,  his  appearance  is  smart,  and 
he  possesses  the  national  faculty  of  being  able  to 
assimilate  rapidly  what  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  learn. 
The  unbiassed  observer  who  knows  the  history  of  the 
Graeco-Turkish  War,  and  who  has  already  heard  some 
detailed  account  of  the  Hellenic  Army,  cannot  fail  to 
be  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the  men, 
by  the  manner  in  which  drill  movements  are  carried 
out,  and  by  the  condition  of  the  barracks. 

Although,  undoubtedly,  the  Greek  Army  would  be 
no  match  for  the  Turkish  fighting-machine,  and 
although  the  Ottoman  forces  could  certainly  rapidly 
swarm  across  the  Greek  frontier,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  task  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  encounter 
would  not  be  as  easily  accomplished  as  it  was  in  1897. 
Moreover,  in  1897  the  Greeks  of  Macedonia  were  but 
little  prepared  to  play  their  role  in  the  war  between 
the  country  in  which  they  lived  and  that  to  which 
their  sympathies  were  extended.  Although  since  the 
advent  of  the  Constitution  in  Turkey  but  few  bands 
have  ravaged  the  mountain  valleys  and  rugged  hilltops 
of  Macedonia,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Greek 
political  (revolutionary)  organisations  probably  still  exist 
in  the  European  Provinces  of  the  Sultan,  and  that  their 
members  would  only  be  too  pleased  to  do  their  utmost  to 
forward  what  is  to  them  the  great  cause  of  Hellenism. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Colonel  Lapathiotes 
(then  Minister  of  War)  informed  the  Greek  Chamber  in 
October,  1909,  that  under  the  new  scheme  the  strength 
of  the  active  Army  would  be  increased  to  216,000,  and 
further  that,  including  the  reserves  and  the  National 
Guard,  the  country  would  be  able  to  rely  upon  the 
services  of  450,000  men,  yet  it  seems  hardly  possible  that 
Greece  can  or  even  could  in  the  near  future  count  upon 
the  services  of  so  large  a  force  in  case  of  war.    The  most 
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important  advantages  gained  by  the  reorganisation  will 
be  the  increase  in  size  and  efficiency  of  the  cadres  and 
ithe  steps  which  will  be  taken  to  ensure  the  more 
| thorough  training  of  the  reserves.  In  order  to  bring 
about  these  and  the  other  proposed  changes  it  will 
be  necessary  to  augment  the  annual  military  expendi- 
ture of  the  last  few  years,  which  amounted  to  about 
£650,000,  to  about  £975,000.  This  extra  expense 
must  prove  a  considerable  burden  to  the  taxpayers  of 
Greece.  Already,  before  the  reorganisation  had  been 
commenced,  the  civilian  element  of  the  public  com- 
plained that  it  was  unnecessary  to  spend  money  upon 
forming  cadres  for  the  reserve  regiments  of  the  Army 
during  peace  time,  when  these  things  could  be  done 
after  war  had  broken  out  ! 

According,  too,  to  the  programme  formulated  in  the 
manifesto  issued  by  the  League  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution,    the    Government    was    asked    to    acquire    a 
warship  of  over   10,000  tons,  besides  eight  destroyers. 
Arrangements  were  made  during  the  winter  of  1909-10 
for  the  purchase  of  a  ship  of  just  over    10,000  tons 
from  Messrs.  Orlando  &  Company,  of  Livorno  in  Italy. 
This  ship  is  the  George  Averoff,  which  is  a  medium- 
sized    armoured    cruiser    very    similar    to    the    Italian 
cruiser  Pisa   (laid  down  in   1904)  but  slightly  smaller, 
slower,   and  less   heavily  armed.      A  new  ship  of  this 
type,    with    a    life    of    twenty-five    years    in    her,    will 
probably    cost    about    £700,000.      Although    this    sum 
i  has  been  in  part  provided  by  a  legacy  of  £300,000  be- 
i  queathed  by  M .  Averoff,  a  rich  Greek,  yet  the  balance 
will   have  to   be  supplied  from   a   loan.      The   George 
I  Averoff   was    launched    on   March    10th,    1910.      This 
j  addition  to  the  Greek  Navy,  which  at  present  consists 
of  three  small  battleships  and  some  destroyers,  would 
certainly  have  rendered  the  maritime  forces  of  Greece 
i  superior    to    those    of    Turkey    had    not    the    Ottoman 
j  Government  purchased  two  battleships  from  Germany. 
These    two    ships,    which    have    already    reached    the 

18 
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Bosphorus,  are,  however,  probably  in  themselves  a  match 
for  the  whole  Greek  fleet,  even  with  the  addition  of  the 
George  Averoff,  when  she  actually  arrives  in  Greek  waters. 
Owing  to  the  exposed  state  of  the  Greek  frontier,  if 
the  country  is  to  rely  on  defensive  measures  at  all  it 
is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  maintain  a  serviceable,  even 
if  only  a  small,  Army.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  it  is 
advisable  for  the  Greek  Government  to  increase  its 
military  Budget  so  largely,  it  is  obvious  that  Turkey  is 
in  a  position  to  move  four  or  five  steps  forward  towards 
perfecting  her  Navy  while  Greece  can  only  afford  to 
take  one.  Although  undoubtedly  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  people  of  Greece,  who  not  only  possess 
so  many  compatriots  domiciled  in  the  islands  of  the 
ALgean,  but  who  are  also  face  to  face  with  the  com-! 
plications  which  surround  the  Cretan  Question,  to  be! 
able  to  maintain  an  efficient  Navy,  yet  as  they  can 
never  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  force  the  Dardanelles, 
it  will  be  wiser  for  them  to  realise  that  they  only  require 
a  fleet  sufficiently  powerful  to  render  it  dangerous  for 
the  Turks  to  attempt  any  aggressive  naval  action,  orj 
to  endeavour  to  land  troops  on  the  coast  of  Greece.  To, 
continue  in  the  course  of  endeavouring  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  an  efficient  Army  and  an  effective 
Navy  must  either  reduce  the  country  almost,  if  not1 
quite,  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  or  it  must  bring  on  a 
disastrous  war  to  gratify  the  minds  of  the  people,  who 
would  be  compelled  to  submit  to  taxes  in  order  to 
support  preparations  the  object  of  which  they  were 
unable  to  discern. 

The  Military  Forces  of  Crete. 

Until  the  year  1898  Turkish  troops  formed  the  garri- 
son of  Crete.  It  was  in  that  year,  as  I  have  explained 
elsewhere,  that  the  four  Protecting  Powers  occupied 
the  Island  with  military  detachments.  During  the 
international  occupation  of  the  Island,  which  lasted  about 
eleven  years,  national  troops  have  been  gradually  formed 
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The  Cretan  military  forces  are  now  made  up  of 
the  gendarmerie  and  the  militia.  The  gendarmerie 
was  first  organised  under  Italian  officers  in  1899,  soon 
after  Prince  George  had  been  nominated  as  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Island.  However,  in  December,  1906, 
after  M.  Za'imis  had  assumed  the  duties  of  High  Com- 
missioner, these  Italian  officers  were  withdrawn,  and 
eight  Greek  officers  took  over  the  control  of  the 
gendarmerie.  These  eight  gentlemen  were  soon  joined 
by  four  more  compatriots,  and  the  gendarmerie  was  at 
the  same  time  reorganised.  At  the  present  moment 
there  are,  in  addition  to  these  twelve  Greek  officers, 
twenty-nine  Cretan  officers  who  have  been  promoted 
from  the  ranks  after  passing  an  examination. 

The  strength  of  the  gendarmerie  in  the  Island  is 
now  about  1,200  of  all  ranks.  Out  of  this  total,  forty- 
eight  men  who  are  mounted  are  utilised  for  escort  duty 
when  required.  The  remainder  of  the  force  is  divided 
into  five  companies,  with  headquarters  at  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  Island.  The  physique  of  the 
men  composing  the  gendarmerie  is  excellent.  A  Cretan 
who  remains  in  this  force  for  a  period  varying  in 
length  from  three  to  five  years,  on  first  joining  the 
gendarmerie  actually  spends  three  months  at  a  training 
establishment  at  Canea.  The  course  at  this  school  is 
divided  into  practical  and  theoretical  instruction.  The 
gendarmes,  who  are  very  intelligent  people,  often  speak 
at  least  one  foreign  language.  One  or  two  of  these  men 
who  remained  in  the  fort  at  Canea  after  it  was  occupied 
by  the  landing  parties  from  the  international  fleet  in 
August,  1909,  not  only  worked  with,  but  appeared  very 
soon  to  understand,  the  language  of  the  foreign  sailors. 

The  militia  is  composed  of  two  battalions,  one  with 
headquarters  at  Canea,  the  other  at  Candia.  This  force 
has  been  most  efficiently  organised  since  1907,  by  Greek 
officers  "seconded"  from  the  Hellenic  Army.  The 
Greek  officers,  who  number  about  twenty-six,  are 
assisted  by  about  fifty  Greek  non-commissioned  officers. 
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All  male  Cretans  are  liable  to  service  in  the  militia 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty.  About 
6,000  young  men  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one  every 
year.  The  actual  period  of  colour  service  lasts  a  year, 
but  a  man  can  be  called  out  for  any  period  indefinite  j 
in  length  (during  his  liability  to  service),  should  the 
circumstances   necessitate   such  a  step   being  taken. 

A  battalion,  which  nominally  consists  of  500  men, 
is  divided  into  five  companies.  The  training  of  each 
company  is  carried  out  by  two  Greek  officers.  When 
I  visited  Crete  in  1909  I  found  that  battalions  were 
above  strength,  because  men  had  been  retained  with 
the  colours  beyond  their  period  of  ordinary  training. 
The  battalion  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Canea  had 
actually  attained  a  strength  of  950  of  all  ranks,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  Candia  battalion  was  nearly  700 
strong.  As  it  is  impossible  for  obvious  reasons  to 
increase  the  number  of  Greek  officers,  the  work  of 
these  gentlemen  has  been  so  magnified  that  recently 
it  has  been  very  difficult  for  them  to  carry  out  their 
duties  efficiently. 

The  militia  is  armed  with  the  Mannlicher-Steyr  rifle 
of  the    1907  pattern.      It  is  said  that  there  are   7,000 
of  these  weapons   in  the   Island.      (In  addition,  every 
peasant  has  his  own  rifle  or  revolver.)     The  rifle,  which! 
is    sighted   up    to    2,000    metres,    is    reported    to    have 
beaten    the    rifles    of    all    the    European    contingents 
(stationed  in  Crete)  in  a  competition  which  was  held 
in    1908.      The    militiamen   are    taught    to    look    after 
their  arms  well,  and  those  which   I   inspected  were  in  I 
excellent    condition.       I    understand    that    the    Cretan 
Government     possesses     about     3,000,000     rounds     of 
ammunition  for  these  rifles.    The  ordinary  uniform  worn 
by  the  militia  is  khaki  drill  jacket  and  trousers,  with 
knee  boots  and  a  peaked  cap.     Mohammedan  recruits,1 
of  whom  there  are  no  large  number,  mix  in  every  way1 
with   their   Christian   brothers,    but   wear  a   round  cap 
without  a  peak.      For  ceremonial   purposes   a   French 
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grey  uniform  is  provided.  A  serviceable  overcoat  is 
carried  across  the  shoulder  like  a  bandolier.  The  belts 
and  equipment  of  the  men  are  good,  and  a  short  steel 
bayonet  is  carried  in  a  metal  scabbard. 

Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Major  Rosetti  (the  Greek 
officer  commanding  the  battalion  at  Canea),  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  visit  the  barracks  of  the  men  of  that 
battalion.  I  have  consequently  been  able  to  form  my 
own  opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  organisation 
and  the  thoroughness  of  the  training.  The  Greek 
'officers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result  of  their 
jwork.  The  men  march  well,  and  are  extremely  smart 
(and  clean  in  appearance.  The  barrack-rooms,  each  of 
[which  provides  accommodation  for  one  company,  are  all 
| well  arranged.  The  men's  kits  are  placed  upon  shelves 
expressly  provided  for  that  purpose.  So  up-to-date  are 
the  Greek  arrangements,  that  the  non-commissioned 
officers  even  occupy  separate  compartments  partitioned 
joff  from  the  barrack-rooms  of  which  they  are  in  charge. 

The  expense  of  the  gendarmerie  and  of  the  militia 
is  said  by  some  of  the  more  advanced  politicians  of 
the  Island  to  be  too  heavy  a  drain  upon  the  finances 
lof  the  country.  These  gentlemen  urge  that  the  militia 
lis  useless,  as  with  it  alone  the  Island  could  never  be 
(defended  against  a  determined  attack  by  any  Foreign 
Power.  From  an  economical  and  commercial  point 
I  of  view,  these  men  who  say  that  the  money  which  has 
ibeen  expended  upon  the  equipment  and  training  of 
ithe  militia  should  have  been  used  to  make  roads  and 
; railways  and  to  develop  the  country,  are  probably  right. 
J  These  people  must,  however,  always  remember  that 
I  according  to  the  diplomatic  notes  delivered  by  the  Con- 
Isuls-General  of  the  Great  Powers  to  the  Cretan  Govern- 
ment in  March,  1905,  and  in  July,  1906,  the  organisation 
j  of  an  effective  gendarmerie  and  militia  was  more  or  less 
!made  a  condition  which  the  Cretans  were  bound  to 
I  fulfil  before  the  strength  of  the  international  military 
contingents   could  be   reduced  and   finally   withdrawn. 
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The  discipline  of  the  Cretan  troops  is  good,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  ordered  to  do  anything  which  they 
feel  to  be  in  opposition  to  their  national  aspirations. 
As  long  as  this  state  of  things  exists  the  militia  and  the 
gendarmerie,  which  could,  of  course,  never  fight  with 
foreign  armies,  can  be  of  but  little  service  to  the 
Government.  If  discipline  could  be  really  improved 
even  by  the  introduction  of  more  Greek  or  other  foreign 
officers,  and  if  the  Cretan  Government  could  conse- 
quently rely  upon  the  support  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  Island  to  assist  in  quelling  local  disturbances, 
it  would  enable  it  (the  Government)  to  enforce  orders 
and  measures  which  every  far-seeing  man,  whatever 
be  his  politics,  must  see  would  not  only  be  an  immediate 
advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island,  but  which 
would,  in  the  end,  hasten  the  realisation  of  that  state 
of  things  for  which  every  Cretan  longs.  As  a  fact, 
although  the  majority  of  the  Cretan  politicians  were 
in  favour  of  the  people  of  the  Island  removing  the  t 
Greek  flag  which  had  been  placed  on  the  fort  at  Canea  1 
after  the  departure  of  the  last  international  contingent 
during  the  summer  of  1909,  the  Government  then  in 
power  was  unable  to  enforce  its  wishes  upon  the  people,  i 
largely  because  it  could  not  rely  upon  the  support  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  Island.  As  a  consequence 
the  Government  retired,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
establish  a  provisional  regime  at  Canea.  Although  the 
offending  flag  was  quietly  removed  by  an  international 
party  provided  by  two  warships  sent  by  each  of  the  four 
Protecting  Powers  to  Canea,  yet  the  incident  could 
not  have  passed  unnoticed,  nor  will  it  be  easily  for- 
gotten by  the  statesmen  of  the  four  Powers  who  were 
compelled  to  make  an  international  demonstration  at 
Canea  in  order  to  enforce  an  order  which  the  people 
would  have  done  well  to  obey,  even  if  that  obedience 
had  meant  to  them  some  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling. 
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THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  BULGARIA 

A  drive  across  the  Bulgarian  frontier — Proposed  railway  from 
Kumanavo  to  Grueschevo — The  Gueshoff  incident — The  Bulgarian 
occupation  of  the  Oriental  railways — History  of  the  construction 
of  the  Bulgarian  section  of  Oriental  railways  by  Baron  Hirsch — 
Claims  made  against  Bulgaria  by  the  Turkish  Government — 
Details  of  the  arrangement  by  which  Russia  acted  as  the  peace 
preserver  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey — Advantages  accruing  to 
Bulgaria  owing  to  her  independence — New  Railways  in  Bulgaria 
— Disadvantages  of  independence  to  the  country — Some  questions 
still  unsettled  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 

During  the  early  days  of  October,  1908,  two  most 
glaring  infringements  of  an  international  treaty  were 
perpetrated  by  Austria  and  by  Bulgaria.  Whilst  the 
twenty-first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  defined  the 
status  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  first  and  subse- 
quent clauses  of  the  same  document  laid  down  the 
position  which  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia  were 
then  destined  to  hold  amongst  the  countries  of  the 
Near  East.  Although  the  Austrians  and  Bulgarians 
both  deliberately  broke  the  obligations  which  they 
respectively  owed  to  Europe  under  this  Treaty,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  those  who  were  responsible  for  defining 
the  status  of  the  Occupied  Provinces  in  1878  could 
hardly  have  meant  to  do  otherwise  than  to  prepare 
for  the  eventual  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  whilst  the  substitution 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  for  that  of  San  Stefano  was  so 

disadvantageous  to  Bulgaria  that  it  was  natural  for  her 
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to  endeavour  to  regain  the  prestige  which  she  had  lost 
by  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  signed  at  San  Stefano 
on  March   3rd,    1878. 

Since  the  Bulgarian  declaration  of  independence  I 
have  paid  two  visits  to  Sofia.  Whilst  on  the  first 
occasion  I  only  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
negotiations  which  were  then  in  progress  between 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  and  which  at  that  time  threatened 
to  result  in  an  open  rupture  between  the  two  countries, 
on  the  second  I  was  enabled  to  examine  in  detail  the 
exact  terms  on  which  Prince  Ferdinand  was  recognised 
as  Tsar  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  to  ascertain  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  which  will  accrue  to 
Bulgaria  owing  to  her  declaration  of  independence. 
The  Bulgarians  are  certainly  to  be  highly  commended 
for  their  calm  behaviour  throughout  the  crisis.  In 
October,  1908,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Army 
of  the  new  Kingdom  to  have  captured  Adrianople,  if 
not  actually  to  have  reached  the  very  walls  of  the 
Turkish  capital.  Notwithstanding  this  opportunity  of 
deciding  the  Macedonian  Question  once  and  for  all  to 
its  own  advantage,  the  Bulgarian  Government,  rightly 
or  wrongly  (in  view  of  the  then  attitude  of  the  Great 
Powers  towards  the  Young  Turks,  I  think  rightly), 
determined  to  endeavour  to  settle  peacefully  the  differ- 
ences between  itself  and  the  Sublime  Porte. 

After  the  main  Orient  Express  route  (which  enters 
Bulgaria  from  Turkey  at  Mustafa  Pasha),  perhaps  the 
most  important  highway  from  one  country  to  the  other 
is  the  road  from  Ushub  via  Kumanavo  and  Egri  Palanka 
to  Kostendil.  It  was  by  this  highway  that  I  entered 
Bulgaria  in  order  to  pay  my  second  visit  to  Sofia  since 
the  Bulgarian  declaration  of  independence.  Even  if 
the  railway  which  it  is  proposed  should  follow  this 
route,  and  which  I  shall  discuss  later  on,  is  never 
completed,  yet  if  war  ever  broke  out  between  the  two 
countries,  the  Ottoman  Army  could  make  what  would 
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probably  be  a  flank  march  from  Salonika  upon  the 
Bulgarian  capital,  or  the  Bulgarians  could  by  this  line 
of  advance  throw  an  army  into  the  heart  of  Macedonia, 
either  with  the  object  of  attacking  Salonika  or  render- 
ing assistance  to  their  Ottoman  kinsmen  domiciled 
across    the    frontier. 

The  first  stage  of  my  drive  to  Kostendil  was  some- 
what wearisome.  The  fifteen  hours  spent  in  traversing 
the  third-rate  road  from  Uskub  to  Egri  Palanka  are 
a  day's  work  rather  pleasanter  to  look  back  upon  than 
to  pass  through.  The  only  town  of  any  importance 
between  Uskub  and  Egri  Palanka  is  Kumanavo.  Here 
the  highway  by  which  I  travelled  into  Bulgaria  finally 
bifurcates  from  the  railway  and  road  which  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Morava  to  Nish.  Many  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  are  visible  from  the  road,  greatly  resemble 
enormous  detached  sugar-loaf  kopjes.  Much  of  the 
arable  ground  produces  tobacco,  whilst  the  remainder 
is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  maize.  The  country 
is  sparsely  populated,  principally  by  Bulgarians*;  the 
name  of  an  occasional  village  even  betrays  that  its 
inhabitants  are  Pomaks  (Moslem  Bulgarians),  who  are 
numerous  in  certain  districts  of  the  Rhodope  Balkans. 

After  passing  the  night  in  an  extremely  dirty  hotel 
in  Egri  Palanka — a  town  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill — 
I  started  on  the  morrow  up  the  gorge-like  valley  of 
the  River  Kriva.  This  valley  is  too  narrow  to  admit 
of  any  cultivation  except  at  rare  intervals.  Only  now 
and  then,  where  the  rock-like  hills  recede  a  few  yards, 
a  house  or  small  group  of  houses,  surrounded  by  a 
picturesque,  ill-kept  orchard  of  plum-trees,  is  nestled 
near  the  river's  bank.  Having  followed  the  valley  for 
about  two  hours  along  one  of  the  worst  roads  I  have 
ever  traversed,  my  route  ascended  the  mountains  by 
steep  zigzags  towards  the  frontier.  This  mountainous 
locality,  known  as  the  Deve  Baiyir  district,  forms  part 
of  a  linking  chain  between  the  Rhodope  Balkans  and 
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the  main  Balkan  range,  and  is  made  up  of  wood- 
covered  peaks,  separated  by  valleys  cloaked  with  trees, 
at  that  time  covered  with  leaves  of  a  rich  green  colour. 

As  one  gradually  mounts  the  winding  road  which 
crosses  this  range  a  line  of  small,  whitewashed, 
turreted  houses  becomes  visible.  One  of  these  Turkish 
look-out  stations  (each  of  which  accommodates  five 
men)  occupies  every  prominent  peak  and  guards  each 
passable  valley.  The  Bulgarian  blockhouses  (each 
of  which  contains  five  men)  are  situated  only  a  few 
yards  distant  from  the  Turkish  posts,  but,  owing  to 
being  located  slightly  below  the  crest-line,  are  not 
visible  until  the  top  of  the  pass  is  attained.  When 
the  road  has  all  but  reached  the  summit  of  the  range 
it  suddenly  turns  a  corner,  and  the  buildings  which 
accommodate  the  Turkish  garrison  of  twenty-two  men 
become  visible.  The  Bulgarian  guard-house,  which 
only  contains  an  officer  and  nine  men,  is  situated  but 
ioo  yards  distant  from  the  Turkish  barrack.  The  two 
sentries  face  one  another  upon  the  road  from  week's 
end  to  week's  end.  After  crossing  the  frontier  the 
road  at  once  descends  into  the  valley  of  Kostendil. 
The  village  of  Grueschevo,  which  is  situated  at  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles  from  the  frontier,  is  the  present 
terminus  of  the  railway  which  runs  south-west  from 
Sofia.  Here  buildings  have  been  put  up  on  a  sufficiently 
extensive  plan  to  accommodate  the  necessary  custom- 
house officials  if  this  ever  becomes  a  frontier  railway- 
station.  A  two  hours'  drive  from  Grueschevo  across  the 
plain  brings  the  traveller  to  Kostendil — a  town  which 
is  noted  for  the  quality  of  its  fruit,  and  which  possesses 
a  population  of  about    12,000  inhabitants. 

The  route  which  I  have  described  above  may  possibly 
be  destined  to  be  followed  by  the  first  line  that  will 
establish  through  connection  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Adriatic.  The  distance  from  Grueschevo  to  Kuma- 
navo    is    about    fifty    miles.      No    serious    engineering 
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difficulties  exist,  and  the  only  portion  of  the  line  that 

will  be  costly  to  construct  is   the  tunnel   piercing  the 

Deve    Baiyir    Mountain.      It    is    obvious    if    Sofia    and 

Uskub    were    united    by    a    railway    passing    through 

Kostendil    that    the    first    great    Danube -Adriatic    line 

would  probably  go  by  way  of  Bulgaria  instead  of  by 

Servia.      If    the    line    from   the    Bulgarian    frontier    to 

Kumanavo  is  ever  constructed,  the  Government  of  King 

Ferdinand    is    anxious    that   the   Danubian    line   .should 

either  abut  upon  the  Adriatic  at  Durazzo  or,  preferably, 

1  that  a  railway  should  be  built  from  Kupruli  via  Monastir 

j  to  Avlona.     Either  of  these  lines  would  possess  great 

!  political  importance  for  the  Bulgarians.      In  times  of 

i  peace  Bulgarian  influence  in  Macedonia  would  thereby 

be   increased,   whilst   in  the   unfortunate   event   of  war 

j  a  railway  would  enable  an  army  to  be  rapidly  pushed 

'   south-west  from  the  newly  created  Kingdom   into  the 

heart  of  Macedonia. 

The  Turks  are  at  present  unwilling  to  build  or  to 
|  allow  to  be  built  a  line  from  the  frontier  via  Egri- 
|  Palanka  to  Kumanavo,  and  as  an  alternative,  for  obvious 
|  strategical  reasons,  desire  the  construction  of  a  railway 
from  Demir  Hissar  to  Djuma  Balia  by  way  of  the 
Struma  Valley.  It  seems  probable,  too,  that  French 
influence  might  be  directed  in  favour  of  the  building 
of  this  railway  because  it  would  prove  an  important 
feeder  to  the  "  Salonika  Junction  "  line — the  property 
of  a  French  company — which,  passing  through  Demir 
Hissar,  connects  Dede  Agatch  with  Salonika.  In  order 
to  unite  Djuma  Balia  with  Sofia,  the  Bulgarians  are 
willing  to  build  a  line  via  Dubnitza  to  Kotcharenavo 
(the  Bulgarian  frontier  village  in  the  Struma  Valley), 
always  on  condition  that  the  Turks  agree  to  the  con- 
struction of  their  section  of  the  great  Danube -Adriatic 
line  from  the  Turko -Bulgarian  frontier  at  least  as 
far  as  Kumanavo. 

It    is    interesting   to   note   the   enormous    differences 
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which  become  markedly  apparent  after  entering 
Bulgaria.  Even  my  Moslem  driver  (who  was  most 
orthodox  and  carefully  fulfilled  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  religion)  alluded  to  these  differences  of 
his  own  free  will.  This  man  went  so  far  as  to  show 
his  feelings  of  partiality  for  Bulgaria  by  stating  that 
"  where  the  Government  is  good  all  goes  well."  The 
Bulgarian  road  is  not  only  well  laid  out,  but  it  is  main- 
tained in  a  good  state  of  repair.  Carriages  may  trot 
along,  hardly  jolting  the  traveller  any  more  than  he 
would  be  on  an  English  country  road.  The  fields 
are  well  cultivated.  The  ground,  which  much  re- 
sembles heavy,  rich  English  soil,  is  made  the  best  use 
of.  Animals  of  all  kinds  are  contentedly  grazing  in 
the  pastures,  instead  of,  as  in  Turkey,  being  allowed 
to  wander  in  all  directions,  thereby  trampling  down 
the  standing  corn  or  crossing  the  newly-ploughed 
fallows.  Hay  and  corn  crops  are  carefully  collected  in 
small,  round,  thatched  ricks.  The  forests  are  syste- 
matically cut,  and  trees  are  replanted  to  replace  those 
removed  for  sale  or  every-day  use.  Since  the  liberation 
of  the  Principality  in  1878,  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
has  gradually  increased.  The  population  has  steadily 
become  greater,  the  Bulgarian  Army  has  been  effec- 
tively organised,  numerous  railways  have  been  con- 
structed, and  the  value  of  the  annual  exports  from 
the  country  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Sofia, 
which  in  1878  was  hardly  more  than  a  collection  of  mud 
huts,  is  now  a  prosperous  modern  city.  Each  village 
has  its  national  school  and  the  education  of  the  people 
is  improving  from  day  to  day.  Thus  in  1908  Bulgaria 
had  undoubtedly  shown  herself  worthy  of  occupying 
a  powerful  position  in  the  Near  East. 

The  Bulgarians  who  in  1908  had  so  entirely  thrown 
off  the  control  of  Russia,  and  who  had  so  greatly 
increased  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  have  always 
been,  and  still  are,  discontented  that  through  the  inter- 
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vention  of  Europe  and  the  consequent  abrogation  of 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  they  have  lost  the  districts 
of  Pirot  and  Vrania,  which  were  handed  over  to  Servia. 
Besides  these  areas  lost  to  Bulgaria,  large  portions 
of  the  Turkish  vilayets  of  Kossovo,  Monastir,  Salonika, 
and  Adrianople  were  returned  to  Turkey.  Under  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  too,  Bulgaria  would  even  have 
possessed  her  great  national  ideal — about  ioo  miles 
of  sea  coast,  including  the  port  of  Kavala  on  the  ^Egean. 
The  same  arrangement  would  likewise  have  included 
Uskub  within  the  boundaries  of  the   Principality. 

I  have  only  enumerated  the  foregoing  well-known 
historical  facts  in  order  to  prove  that  in  1908  King 
Ferdinand  and  his  people,  who  fully  realised  all  the 
difficulties  which  had  been  put  in  the  way  of  the 
development  of  a  powerful  Bulgaria,  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  view  with  pleasure  the  possibility 
of  the  birth  of  a  strong  Ottoman  Empire.  If  such  a 
Turkish  ideal  were  once  realised,  it  was  immediately 
apparent  to  every  Bulgarian  that  not  only  would  all 
hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  be 
dashed  to  the  ground,  but  that  the  possibility  of 
claiming  the  long  looked  forward  to  independence  would 
be  put  off,  if  not  for  ever  laid  on  one  side.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  undoubted  misgivings  which  must  from 
the  first  have  been  prevalent  in  Bulgaria,  the  people 
viewed  the  Turkish  revolution  with  that  calmness  and 
dignity  which  not  only  constitute  the  very  spirit  of 
the  nation,  but  which  have  played  so  prominent  a  part 
in  bringing  the  country  to  that  position  of  importance 
which  it  holds  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  to-day. 

During  the  month  of  September,  1908,  the  actual 
and  future  status  of  Bulgaria  was  opened  to  discussion 
by  the  Gueshoff  incident.  The  omission  to  invite 
M.  Gueshoff — the  Bulgarian  Diplomatic  Agent  then 
accredited  to  the  Sublime  Porte — to  a  diplomatic  enter- 
tainment   at    Constantinople   must    either   have    been   a 
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mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister, 
or  else  a  wilful  insult  to  the  Bulgarian  people  perpe- 
trated in  order  to  show  them  the  position  which  a 
vassal  Bulgaria  was  destined  to  hold  under  the  Ottoman 
Empire  when  governed  by  the  Young  Turks.  Although 
this  omission  to  invite  M.  GueshofF  to  a  mere  social 
entertainment  was  in  itself  of  but  little  importance, 
yet  as  the  Sublime  Porte  justified  its  omission  by  in- 
forming the  Bulgarians  that  only  the  representatives 
of  "  Sovereign  "  States  were  in  future  to  be  included 
in  diplomatic  banquets — a  rule  of  etiquette  which  in  the 
past  had  never  been  enforced  at  Constantinople — it  was 
not  unnatural  that  the  Bulgarians  should  make  arrange- 
ments to  resort  to  the  strongest  measures  in  order  to 
demonstrate  to  Europe  their  displeasure  at  the  intro- 
duction of  what  was  to  them  a  direct  infringement  of 
their  national  prestige. 

The  next  step  in  the  direction  of  independence  was 
taken  when,  as  a  result  of  a  strike  among  the 
employees  of  the  Oriental  Railway  Company,  the 
Bulgarians  occupied  those  sections  of  that  Company's 
line  which  were  within  the  frontiers  of  Eastern 
Roumelia,  and  which  were  not  already  administered 
by  the  Bulgarian  Government.  Whatever  excuses  could 
be  urged  in  support  of  the  temporary  occupation  of  the 
line  during  the  strike,  as  soon  as  the  employees  of 
the  Company  were  willing  to  resume  work,  the  Govern- 
ment was  faced  by  the  choice  of  either  deciding  to 
persist  in  retaining  possession  of  the  line — a  course 
which  practically  amounted  to  an  assertion  of  national 
independence — or  of  withdrawing  its  officials  from  the 
railway  over  which,  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion, 
the  Bulgarians  had  been  anxious  to  gain  control.  The 
former  alternative  was  adopted.  This  act  of  robbery 
— for  even  if  committed  for  the  advantage  of  the  State, 
robbery  it  was — was  defended  by  the  Bulgarians  on  the 
ground  that  the  occupation  of  the  line  was  necessary, 
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not  only  in  order  to  render  them  more  able  to  defend 
themselves  in  case  of  war,  but  also  in  the  general 
interest  of  the  country,  whose  inhabitants  had  already 
shown  an  aptitude  for  improving  the  conditions  under 
which  they  lived.  Although  the  Bulgarians  may  have 
been  foolish  in  seizing  the  line  before  they  formally 
declared  their  independence,  yet  when  the  final  decision 
was  taken  to  maintain  control  over  the  railway,  the 
Government  at  once  undertook  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  Company  and  to  enter  into  negotiations  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  payable  for  the  railway  thus 
forcibly  taken  over. 

As  a  result  of  a  Cabinet  Council  held  at  Rustchuk 
during  the  night  of  October  4th- 5th,  the  actual  declara- 
tion of  Bulgarian  independence  was  made  by  King 
Ferdinand  at  Tirnovo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bulgaria, 
on  October  5th,  1908.  Prior  to  this  declaration,  whether 
or  not  any  formal  agreement  had  been  arrived  at 
between  the  Austro -Hungarian  Government  and  Prince 
Ferdinand  concerning  the  annexation  of  the  then  only 
"  occupied  "  provinces  and  the  declaration  of  Bulgarian 
independence  cannot  even  now  be  decided  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  However  this  may  be,  and  how- 
ever vehemently  both  the  parties  who  tore  up  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  in  October,  1908,  may  deny  that  any 
arrangement  was  made,  it  is  certain  that  when  Prince 
Ferdinand  arrived  at  Buda  Pesth  on  September  23rd, 
he  was  received  by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
with  royal  honours.  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  the 
proclamation  of  Bulgarian  independence  at  an  early 
date  was  actually  decided  upon  by  Prince  Ferdinand 
during  his  visit  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September. 
The  question  whether,  and  if  so  when,  Count  Aerenthal 
was  actually  officially  informed  of  the  Bulgarian 
programme  is  extremely  delicate.  Although,  on 
October  3rd  the  Austro -Hungarian  Foreign  Minister 
officially  denied  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna 
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all  knowledge  of  the  impending  declaration  of  Bulgarian 
independence,  yet  the  Ambassador  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  in  Paris,  when  presenting  the  letter  announc- 
ing the  forthcoming  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina to  President  Fallieres  on  October  3rd,  actually 
informed  his  Excellency  of  the  imminent  declaration 
of  Bulgarian  independence.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  knowledge  officially  possessed  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  as  to  the  imminence  of  the 
Bulgarian  declaration  of  independence,  it  is  possible 
that  Prince  Ferdinand,  probably  even  in  possession  of 
Austro -Hungarian  assurances  that  a  declaration  of 
independence  would  subsequently  be  permitted,  if  the 
Bulgarian  people  remained  calm  during  what  were 
expected  would  only  be  formalities  concerning  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  may  not  un- 
wisely have  considered  it  advisable  to  make  good  his 
opportunity,  and  effect  his  national  coup  d'etat,  while 
the  statesmen  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  were  still  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  upon  their  arrangements 
for  the  formal  annexation  of  the  already  "  occupied  1 
provinces . 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  concerning  the 
various  phases  of  the  negotiations  which  took  place 
with  regard  to  the  terms  on  which  Bulgarian  independ- 
ence was  to  be  recognised,  not  only  by  Turkey,  but  by 
the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  I  propose  to  describe 
very  briefly  the  manner  in  which  the  disputed  railways 
were  originally  constructed,  and  also  to  explain  the 
complex  nature  of  the  problems  which  had  to  be  solved 
before  the  3 1  o  kilometres  of  railway — built  under  the 
arrangements  described  below — could  finally  be  acquired 
by  Bulgaria.  Although,  too,  the  railway  which  was 
originally  constructed  in  Turkish  territory  —  territory 
which  for  all  practical  purposes  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Bulgaria  in  1885  as  a  result  of  the  revolution  of 
Philippopolis— was    still   the    property   of   the   Ottoman 
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Government,  yet  the  capital  with  which  the  line  had 
actually  been  built  and  the  Company  by  which  it  was 
and  had  been  exploited  were  foreign.  The  Bulgarians 
were  consequently  beset  by  the  difficulty  of  compen- 
sating Turkey  for  her  proprietary  rights  in  the  railway 
and  at  the  same  time  of  making  good  the  loss  of  the 
Company,  which  held  a  concession  to  work  the  line  for 
a  given  number  of  years. 

It  was  in  1869  that  Baron  Hirsch  originally  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  concession  to  build  certain  rail- 
ways in  Turkey.  Amongst  other  important  lines 
contracted  for  under  this  arrangement  was  the  one 
which  passes  through  Adrianople,  and  thus  connects 
Constantinople  with  Bellova  in  Bulgaria.  A  contract 
was  at  the  same  time  made  for  the  branch  from  Tirnova 
Semenli  to  Yamboli.  In  payment  for  the  work 
which  he  was  to  carry  out,  Baron  Hirsch  received 
from  the  Turkish  Government  an  annual  rent  which 
he  subsequently  capitalised  in  order  to  obtain  the 
actual  money  with  which  to  undertake  the  work  of 
construction.  The  interest  on  the  bonds  which  were 
afterwards  issued  by  Baron  Hirsch  was  guaranteed 
by  the  Turkish  Government. 

When  the  line  was  completed,  Baron  Hirsch  entered 
into  a  formal  agreement  with  the  Sublime  Porte  by 
which  he  was  to  form  a  company  or  syndicate  to  work 
the  line  on  behalf  of  the  Turkish  Government  under 
a  concession  at  that  time  granted  for  fifty  but  sub- 
sequently prolonged  to  ninety  years.  The  arrangement 
originally  made  between  the  lessees  of  the  line  (the 
Oriental  Railway  Company)  and  the  proprietors  (the 
Ottoman  Government)  was  that  the  Company,  in  order 
to  cover  working  expenses,  was  to  have  all  the  receipts 
until  a  certain  sum  was  reached.  The  annual  receipts 
in  excess  of  the  sum  fixed  for  working  expenses  was 
to  be  divided  between  the  Company  and  the  Ottoman 
Government . 

19 
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The  section  of  railway — forty -six  kilometres  in  length, 
— which  connects  Bellova  with  Vakarel,  likewise  destined 
to  be  affected  by  the  Bulgarian  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, was  also  built  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
arrangements  for  building  this  line  had  been  made 
before  the  union  of  Eastern  Roumelia  with  Bulgaria 
in  1885,  the  work  of  construction  was  not  actually 
completed  until  Northern  and  Southern  Bulgaria  were 
for  all  practical  purposes  one  country.  It  was  in  1888 
that  this  line  was  seized  by  the  Bulgarians,  who  ex- 
ploited it  without  any  arrangement  with  Turkey  until 
1894,  in  which  year  a  convention  was  signed  between 
the  two  countries  under  which  Turkey  authorised 
Bulgaria  to  work  the  railway  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
in  exchange  for  an  annual  rent  of  about  104,000  francs. 
In  the  same  year  the  Bulgarian  State  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  Sublime  Porte  to  work  the 
small  section  of  line  from  Bellova  to  Sarambey. 
Although  the  convention  dealing  with  the  Bellova- 
Vakarel  line  was  supposed  to  terminate  in  1904,  it, 
in  fact,  continued  in  force  until  the  Bulgarian  declara- 
tion of  independence  in   1908. 

From  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  her  inde- 
pendence Bulgaria  was  willing  to  compensate  Turkey 
and  those  interested  in  the  railway  for  all  material 
losses  which  they  had  suffered  or  would  suffer,  but 
she  was  not  willing  to  pay  anything  for  damage  which 
she  considered  Turkey  had  not  really  sustained.  After 
some  delay,  therefore,  M.  Dimitrof — the  well-known 
Councillor  of  the  Bulgarian  Foreign  Office — proceeded 
to  Constantinople  to  find  out  whether  the  Sublime 
Porte  was  willing  to  entertain  a  reasonable  offer  in 
order  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Subsequently 
a  small  governmental  mission,  headed  by  M.  Liaptchef 
—Minister  of  Commerce — left  Bulgaria  for  Constanti- 
nople    in     order     to     discuss     formal     terms.      The 
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negotiations  which  were  in  progress  during  the  winter 

of    1908-9    were   mainly    directed    with    the    object    of 

determining,    (1)    whether   Bulgaria   was    to   take   over 

part   of  the   Turkish   National  Debt,   and  whether   she 

should  pay  a  lump  sum  in  order  to  capitalise  a  tribute 

!  nominally     due    to     Turkey    for    the     Principality    of 

j Bulgaria*;      (2)  the    proper    sum    to    be    paid    as    the 

capitalisation   of   the   annual   tribute   paid   for   Eastern 

jRoumelia  ;     (3)  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  section 

of  the  Oriental  Railway  taken  over  by  the  Bulgarian 

Government  ;     (4)   the   sum   of  money   to   be   paid   by 

(Bulgaria   in    lieu   of  certain    vakoufs,   or   tithes,    which 

the  Turks  asserted  that  they  had  a  right  to  collect  in 

;Bulgaria. 

According  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  annual  tribute 
payable  to  Turkey  for  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria, 
and  the  share  of  the  Ottoman  debt  to  be  taken  over  by 
that  State  should  have  been  fixed  by  an  agreement 
jbetween  the  Powers  signatory  of  that  treaty.  Moreover, 
jthese  financial  arrangements  should  have  been  made 
jat  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  working  of  the 
Inew  organisation  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  In 
spite  of  the  distinct  phraseology  of  this  international 
document,  and  although  at  the  time  of  the  declaration 
of  Bulgarian  independence  about  thirty  years  had 
elapsed,  neither  of  the  above-mentioned  sums  had  ever 
,been  fixed,  and  no  commission  had  even  been  assembled 
to  decide  their  amount.  As  no  tribute  had,  therefore, 
I  been  paid  by  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria,  and  as  no 
share  of  the  Ottoman  debt  had  ever  been  allotted  to 
|that  State,  in  spite  of  the  claims  put  forward  by 
jTurkey  and  her  supporters,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Bulgarians  refused  to  capitalise  annual  pay- 
ments which  they  had  never  made. 

The  second  claim  made  by  the  Turkish  Government 
was  the  capitalisation  of  the  tribute  for  Eastern 
Roumelia.      In    lieu    of    this    tribute,    which    roughly 
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amounted  to  2,925,000  francs  annually,  Bulgaria  offered 
to  pay  a  sum  of  40,000,000  francs.  In  addition  the 
Government  of  the  newly-created  State  agreed  to 
undertake  a  special  debt  (amounting  to  about 
28,000,000  francs),  due  to  Russia  for  the  temporary 
occupation  of  Eastern  Roumelia  by  Russian  troops 
directly  after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

The  third  point  which  was  open  to  discussion 
between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  as  a  result  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  latter  country,  was  the  amount  to  be 
paid  for  the  section  of  the  Oriental  Railway  which  lay 
within  the  boundaries  of  Eastern  Roumelia.  Through- 
out the  negotiations  which  were  in  progress  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  to  Sofia  during  the  winter  of  1908-9, 
the  Bulgarian  Government  was  willing  to  pay  either 
what  the  line  cost  to  construct  or  a  sum  sufficient 
to  bring  in  an  income  equal  to  the  profits  of  the  line. 
The  annual  revenue  of  the  railway  was  about  2,000,000 
francs.  The  Bulgarians  offered  to  capitalise  this  by 
paying  to  the  Turks  40,000,000  francs,  which  at  3  per 
cent,  brings  in  2,000,000  francs  per  year.  A  further 
2,000,000  francs  was  offered  for  the  line  from  Bellova 
to  Vakarel,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  addition 
to  the  section  from  Bellova  to  Serambey,  had  in  the 
past  been  worked  by  the  Bulgarian  Government. 
Throughout  the  winter  the  Company,  backed  up  by 
the  Turkish  Government,  or  perhaps  the  Turkish 
Government  supported  by  the  Governments  whose 
subjects  were  shareholders  possessing  a  financial  interest 
in  the  line,  were  not  content  with  these  offers. 
Amongst  other  things,  those  interested  in  the  line 
claimed  that  as  the  receipts  were  wont  to  increase  every 
year,  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  Bulgaria  should  have 
been  calculated  on  the  possible  income  of  the  railway 
at  some  future  date.  Although,  in  view  of  the  ninety 
years'  concession  under  which  the  railway  was  being 
exploited,   under   some  circumstances   this   might  have 
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been  a  reasonable  claim,  yet  in  this  case  it  could  carry 
no  weight,  as  the  Bulgarian  Government  always  had 
the  right  to  construct  through  Eastern  Roumelia  a 
parallel  line  to  that  owned  by  the  Oriental  Railway 
Company.  As  a  result  of  this  right  possessed  by 
Bulgaria,  when  the  construction  of  this  opposition 
line  was  threatened  and,  in  fact,  actually  begun  in 
1897,  the  Turkish  Government  offered  to  sell  their 
line  for  a  sum  vastly  less  than  that  offered  by  Bulgaria 
during  the  winter  of  1908-9. 

The  question  of  the  vakoafs  was  always  regarded 
at  Sofia  as  comparatively  insignificant,  and  one  which 
could  easily  be  settled  by  negotiation  between  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey  when  the  main  outlines  of  the  agreement 
between  the   two   countries   had   been  arrived   at. 

By  the  end  of  1908  Bulgaria  had  already  offered  to 
pay  82,000,000  francs  to  Turkey  as  a  recompense  for 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  Ottoman  Government. 
Although  this  sum,  as  I  have  already  shown,  practically 
compensated  Turkey  for  all  material  losses  which  she 
had  sustained,  it  did  not  cover  the  moral  disadvantages 
which  the  Ottoman  Government  said  would  accrue  to 
the  Empire  owing  to  the  discontinuance  of  its  suzerainty 
over  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria,  and  owing  to  the 
changed  status  of  the  province  of  Eastern  Roumelia. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  cover  the  total  damage  which 
she  considered  she  had  sustained,  Turkey  claimed  from 
Bulgaria  the  sum  of    125,000,000  francs. 

Early  in  February,  1909,  when  the  negotiations 
between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  had  reached  a  dead- 
lock, and  when,  to  those  who  were  cognisant  of  the 
facts,  it  seemed  difficult  to  see  how  war  could  well  be 
averted,  Russia  suddenly  intervened,  and  in  the  interest 
of  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe,  addressed  a  circular 
note  to  the  Great  Powers  signifying  her  willingness  to 
come  to  some  arrangement  with  Bulgaria  and  Turkey, 
which    would    make    good    to    Turkey    the    difference 
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between  the  82,000,000  francs  tendered  by  Bulgaria 
and  the  125,000,000  francs  claimed  by  the  Ottoman 
Government.  In  order  to  effect  this  object,  Russia 
proposed  to  cancel  enough  of  the  then  remaining 
seventy-four  annuities  due  to  her  from  Turkey,  in 
respect  of  the  war  indemnity  fixed  by  the  Convention 
signed  at  Constantinople  on  May  14th,  1882,  and  to 
collect  from  Bulgaria  the  82,000,000  francs  which  she 
had  already  offered  to  Turkey  in  payment  of  the  claims 
put  forward  by  the  Ottoman  Government.  Whilst  this 
proposal  was  designed  to  empower  Turkey  to  borrow 
the  sum  (125,000,000  francs)  which  she  claimed  from 
Bulgaria,  as  I  shall  explain  below,  it  also  possessed 
the  advantage  of  enabling  the  Bulgarians  to  meet  their 
liabilities  on  easier  terms  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  the  case. 

After  some  negotiations  as  to  the  exact  stipulations 
which  were  to  be  entered  into,  an  agreement  was  finally 
signed  between  Turkey  and  Russia  at  St.  Petersburg 
on  March  16th,  1909,  by  which  Russia  definitely  gave 
up  forty  of  the  seventy-four  still  remaining  annuities  of 
the  war  indemnity.  As  Turkey  had  paid  all  the 
annuities  up  to  December,  1908,  this  renunciation  took 
effect  from  January  1st,  1909.  At  the  same  time,  too, 
Russia  agreed  to  allow  Turkey,  should  she  decide  to 
do  so  before  July  1st,  1909,  to  capitalise  the  thirty-four 
annuities  remaining  over  and  above  the  forty  abandoned 
annuities.  If  this  course  were  followed  by  Turkey, 
which  it  was  not,  the  present  value  of  these  annuities 
was  to  be  calculated  at  4  per  cent.  As  it  was  not 
adopted,  Turkey  possesses  the  right  to  capitalise  the 
thirty-four  remaining  indemnities  at  the  end  of  the 
fortieth  year,  under  arrangements  to  be  made  between 
Turkey  and  Russia — arrangements  which  are  to  depend 
upon  the  then  rate  of  the  credit  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

By  the  above  agreement  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
it  was  also  stipulated  that  the  1  25,000,000  francs  should 
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be  distributed  as  follows  :  40,000,000  francs  as  the 
capitalisation  of  the  annual  tribute  for  Eastern 
Roumelia*;  40,000,000  francs  in  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  railway  of  which  Bulgaria  had  taken 
possession  ;  2,000,000  francs  as  the  value  of  the  line 
from  Bellova  to  Vakarel  ;  and  the  balance,  43,000,000 
francs,  to  cover  the  expense  of  repurchasing  the 
"  Domaines  "  of  the  Ottoman  State.  A  stipulation  was 
also  made  in  the  agreement  that  the  direct  claims  which 
the  Oriental  Company  had  made  against  Bulgaria,  both 
in  respect  of  the  rolling  stock  seized  and  of  the  daily 
indemnity  due  to  the  Company  between  the  occupation 
of  the  line  and  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  Turko- 
Bulgarian  agreement,  should  be  met  by  a  direct  payment 
made  by  Bulgaria.  This  stipulation  also  applied  to 
certain  Turkish  claims  in  respect  of  the  vakoufs,  interest 
on  the  Eastern  Roumelian  tribute,  and  sundry  details 
which  M.  LiaptchefT,  during  his  negotiations  at  Con- 
stantinople, had  agreed  to  leave  outside  the  main 
features  of  the  agreement  to  be  made  between  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey. 

As  a  result  of  this  arrangement,  Bulgaria  undertook 
to  pay  to  Russia  the  82,000,000  francs  which  she  had 
already  offered  to  Turkey  in  exchange  for  the  losses 
suffered  by  the  Ottoman  Government.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  this  sum  being  given  to  Russia  all  at  one  time, 
it  was  agreed  between  the  Governments  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  of  Sofia  that  payment  might  be  spread  over 
a  period  of  seventy-five  years,  by  means  of  an  annuity 
amounting  to  4,020,000  francs,  which  was  to  cover  the 
interest  upon  and  a  sinking  fund  for  the  82,000,000 
francs.  This  adjustment  of  the  Turkish  claim  against 
Bulgaria  possessed  the  dual  advantage  of  empowering 
the  new-born  Kingdom  to  meet  her  liabilities  on  easy 
terms,  and  also  of  enabling  Bulgaria  to  secure  the 
recognition  of  her  independence  in  exchange  for  what 
amounted  to  the  payment  of  the  actual  sum  which  she 
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had  already  offered  to  Turkey.  Had  King  Ferdinand 
and  his  Ministers  been  compelled  to  borrow  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  pay  off  the  82,000,000  francs  offered 
to  Turkey,  instead  of  simply  increasing  the  annual 
Budget  of  Bulgaria  by  4,020,000  francs,  it  would  not 
only  have  prevented  them  from  subsequently  obtaining 
the  loan  of  £4,000,000  on  the  advantageous  terms 
which  they  actually  secured  in  December,  1909,  but 
it  would  certainly,  ere  this,  have  necessitated  the 
establishment  of  some  form  of  foreign  control  over 
the  finances  of  Bulgaria. 

Although  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate  materially 
speaking,  Russia  is  certainly  the  loser  by  this  arrange- 
ment— for  forty  years  she  is  to  receive  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  4,020,000  francs  from  Bulgaria,  instead  of, 
roughly,  7,950,000  francs  from  Turkey — yet  for  thirty- 
four  out  of  the  remaining  thirty-five  years  over  which 
the  Bulgarian  liability  will  still  extend  Russia  will 
receive,  in  addition  to  the  Bulgarian  4,020,000  francs, 
either  the  annual  payment  by  Turkey  of  nearly 
7>95°>000  francs  or  a  lump  sum  in  lieu  thereof.  Again,, 
even  if  Russia  did  materially  lose  something  by  her 
agreement  with  Turkey  and  with  Bulgaria,  yet  she  cer- 
tainly gained  credit  in  the  arena  of  European  politics  by 
being  the  means  of  preventing  an  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  the  Near  East.  At  a  moment,  too,  when  it  seemed 
possible  that  the  attitude  of  Russia  towards  the  political 
future  of  one  group  of  southern  Slavs — the  Servians, 
Montenegrins,  and  Bosniaks — might  bring  the  Cabinet 
into  disfavour  in  the  country  itself,  intervention  on 
behalf  of  Bulgaria — a  State  originally  created  by 
Russian  support — helped  to  re-establish  the  prestige  so 
much  required  by  the  Government  of  the  Tsar. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  made 
between  Turkey  and  Russia  on  March  16th,  an  agree- 
ment was  signed  at  Constantinople  on  April  19th,  by 
the   representatives   of   the  Sublime   Porte  and  of   the 
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Tsar  of  the  Bulgarians.  It  was  by  this  document  that 
the  new  political  status  of  Bulgaria  was  officially 
recognised  by  the  Ottoman  Government,  and  it  was  by 
this  agreement  that  the  amounts  of  the  various  sums 
due  direct  from  Bulgaria  to  Turkey  were  definitely 
decided.  In  exchange  for  the  formal  recognition  of 
lational  independence,  the  Bulgarian  Government 
undertook  to  pay  to  Turkey,  within  fifteen  days,  1 10,000 
Francs  for  post-office  stock,  180,307  francs  for  light- 
houses situated  in  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia, 
which  in  the  past  had  been  administered  under  a  am- 
ission originally  granted  by  the  Turks  to  a  French 
:ompany,  and  approximately  9,680  francs  for  certain 
sanitary  and  quarantine  buildings  owned  by  the  Turks 
at  the  ports  of  Varna  and  of  Bourgas.  In  addition 
o  these  items,  the  Bulgarians  at  the  same  time  agreed 
o  pay  interest  from  October,  1908,  to  April,  1909,  on 
he  40,000,000  francs  paid  to  Russia  as  the  capitalisa- 
ion  of  the  tribute  for  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  to  accede 
o  certain  claims  made  on  behalf  of  the  Oriental  Rail- 
way Company  for  losses  sustained  between  1908  and 
1909. 

When  the  independence  of  Bulgaria  was  recognised 
>y  Turkey,  arrangements  were  made  in  order  to  secure 
he  satisfactory  treatment  of  Moslems  still  residing  in 
!he  dominions  of  King  Ferdinand.  It  was  agreed,  not 
mly  that  the  name  of  the  Sultan— as  Caliph— was  still 
jo  be  mentioned  in  the  public  prayers  at  the  mosques, 
Dut  that  a  Mufti -in -Chief  should  reside  at  the  capital, 
o  act  as  an  intermediary  between  the  Muftis  of  Bulgaria 
ind  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  at  Sofia.  This  Mufti- 
n-Chief  was  not  only  authorised  to  inspect  Moslem 
;chools  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  creation  of 
iducational  establishments  in  places  where  they  did 
lot  then  exist,  but  it  was  settled  by  the  Turko-Bulgarian 
igreement  that  a  sufficient  sum  was  to  continue  to 
ae  allotted  out  of  the  Bulgarian  Budget  for  the  purpose 
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of  keeping  up  the  Moslem  schools  and  the  mosques 
in  Bulgaria.  Moslem  places  of  worship  are  not  to  be 
demolished  except  in  case  of  national  necessity,  and 
only  then  after  a  piece  of  land  has  been  given  and 
when  a  sum  of  money  has  been  provided  with  which 
to  replace  the  demolished  building. 

In  the  limited  space  which  I  have  devoted  to  the 
subject  I  have  endeavoured,  firstly,  to  show  very  briefly 
the  state  of  Bulgaria  at  the  time  of  her  declaration  of 
independence,  and,  secondly,  to  explain  the  terms  on 
which  the  recognition  of  that  independence  was  secured 
by  the  advisers  of  King  Ferdinand.  In  the  following 
few  pages  of  this  chapter  I  hope  to  be  able  to  describe, 
and  to  discuss,  some  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages which  have  accrued  to  Bulgaria  as  a  result 
of  her  independence,  and  then  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
outstanding  questions  which  have  still  to  be  decided 
between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 

During  my  visit  to  Sofia,  subsequent  to  the  final 
recognition  of  the  new  status  of  Bulgaria,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  State  with 
those  men  who  know  what  has  happened,  and  who  can 
therefore  judge  what  have  been  and  will  be  the 
probable   results    of   the   declaration   of   independence. 

Although  this  independence  has  brought  about  hardly 
any  changes  which  are  noticeable  by  the  passing  visitor 
to  the  dominions  of  the  new  Tsar — perhaps  the  most 
apparent  is  the  fact  that  Bulgarian  railway  officials 
and  Bulgarian  engines  take  the  mail  trains  as  far  as 
Mustafa  Pasha  (the  Turko -Bulgarian  frontier),  instead 
of  being  exchanged  for  those  of  the  Oriental  Railway 
Company  at  Serambey — yet  men  belonging  to 
practically  every  political  party  in  Bulgaria  agree  that 
the  declaration  of  independence  on  the  whole  has 
certainly  carried  with  it  advantages  to  the  State.  As 
a  result  of  the  formal  recognition  of  Bulgarian  inde- 
pendence, there  will  in  future  be  no  question  of  King 
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Ferdinand  and  his  advisers  being  obliged  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  or  through  Turkey  (except  as  a 
Foreign  Power)  concerning  any  questions  which  may 
affect  either  Northern  or  Southern  Bulgaria.  The 
Tsar  of  the  Bulgarians  now  being  a  reigning  monarch, 
his  representatives  abroad  will  consequently  rank  with 
the  representatives  of  other  royal  houses.  Although, 
Itoo,  for  many  years  the  Capitulations  have  not  been 
a  real  restriction  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  justice  in 
Bulgaria  (most  of  them  have  not  been  enforced  by  the 
Great  Powers),  yet  it  will  doubtless  be  an  advantage 
to  the  State  that  they  shall  be  withdrawn  altogether. 
The  Bulgarians  hold,  moreover,  that  a  moral  gain  of 
considerable  importance  is  that  the  authority  of  a 
Kingdom  will  be  much  greater  with  all  Bulgarians 
residing  abroad  than  that  of  a  Principality  ever  was. 

Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia  are  now  one 
kingdom,  and  are  consequently  for  all  purposes  on 
equal  terms.  Previous  to  the  declaration  and  recogni- 
tion of  independence,  the  status  of  Eastern  Roumelia 
was  more  or  less  uncertain.  Whatever  he  may  have 
been  in  practice,  officially  the  Prince  had  only  been 
Governor-General  of  Eastern  Roumelia.  Although,  too, 
since  the  revolution  of  Philippopolis,  in  1885,  the  two 
divisions  of  the  country  have,  for  all  internal  affairs, 
formed  one  State,  yet  when  entering  into  negotiations 
with  Turkey  or  the  Great  Powers,  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment— at  least  concerning  certain  matters — was  always 
faced  by  the  danger  of  being  asked  to  deal  with  the 
two  provinces  separately.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  a 
declaration  made  by  the  Sultan  that  he  did  not  at 
present  intend  to  garrison  the  Balkan  Range,  accord- 
ing to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Turkey  actually  possessed 
the  right  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  Eastern 
Roumelia  by  erecting  fortifications  and  maintaining 
troops  upon  the  frontiers  of  that  Province. 

As    a    result   of   their    independence,    it    is    held    by 
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Bulgarians  that  they  can  now  be  on  better  terms  with 
Turkey,  as  both  countries  possess  equal  rights  under 
which  to  negotiate  treaties  or  to  make  alliances.  Both 
diplomats  and  statesmen  alike  are  anxious  to  explain 
that  the  Bulgarian  attitude  toward  the  Young  Turks  is 
one  of  intense  friendship.  This  seems  to  be  true,  and 
will  probably  remain  the  policy  of  Bulgaria  so  long  as 
the  Young  Turks  make  any  endeavour  to  carry  out  the 
programme   which    they   have   undertaken   to   perform. 

The  Bulgarian  Government  now  controls  all  the  rail- 
ways— the  possession  of  which,  in  addition  to  all  the 
ordinary  direct  and  indirect  advantages  accruing 
thereto,  gives  the  military  authorities  the  power  of 
effecting  a  rapid  mobilisation  in  any  locality  where 
troops  are  required,  either  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing a  powerful  force  on  to  or  across  the  most 
vulnerable  portions  of  the  frontier.  In  the  past,  in 
addition  to  the  disadvantages  of  not  possessing  all  the 
railways  of  the  country,  the  Bulgarians  were  always 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  rolling  stock 
permitted  to  enter  the  country  at  Mustafa  Pasha  was 
restricted. 

The  fact  that  the  Bulgarians  now  possess  undisputed 
control  of  all  the  railways  in  Bulgaria  will  be  a  distinct 
encouragement  to  the  Government  to  expend  money 
upon  the  construction  of  new  lines.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  railway  which  has  recently  been  opened 
as  far  as  Grueschevo  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  A 
new  line  has  also  been  completed  which  joins  Sistova 
on  the  Danube  to  the  main  route  from  Sofia  to  Varna. 
The  first  part  of  the  railway  which  is  to  cross  the 
Balkans  from  Tirnovo  in  Northern  Bulgaria  to  near 
Eski  Zagora  in  Southern  Bulgaria  was  opened  in  July, 
1 910.  The  opening  of  this  section  establishes  railway 
communication  between  Tirnovo  and  Platchkovo,  a 
small  town  just  on  the  north  of  the  Balkan  Range. 
The    following     lines    are    also    under    construction  : 
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ri)  Mezdera  to  Widin,  with  branches  to  Lorn 
Palanka  on  the  Danube  and  to  Berkovitza.  These 
lines,  which  have  a  length  of  about  300  kilometres, 
night  to  be  completed  in  or  before  the  year  1912. 
{2)  Devna  to  Dobric,  near  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea.  (3)  A  line  from  Philippopolis  to  Tchirpan 
vhich  will  run  almost  parallel  to  the  main  Orient 
ixpress  route,  and  which,  by  uniting  Tchirpan 
vith  the  main  line,  will  thus  shorten  the  journey 
rom  Sofia  to  Varna  by  about  four  hours.  Both  the 
Commercial  and  strategical  advantages  of  these  lines 
!o  Bulgaria  are  obvious  to  any  reader  who  glances  at 
he  map  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Whilst  the  railway 
ivhich  is  destined  to  unite  Sofia  with  Widin  and  Lorn 
Palanka  on  the  Danube  will  increase  the  chance  of 
building  the  long  talked  of  Danube  Bridge  at  one  or 
)ther  of  these  towns,  the  line  connecting  Tirnovo  with 
£ski  Zagora  will  enable  troops  to  be  rapidly  con- 
veyed from  Northern  to  Southern  Bulgaria,  or  vice 
>ersa,  without  being  compelled  to  pass  through  Sofia. 
Although  the  Bulgarians  have  gained,  and  will  gain, 
nany  advantages  from  the  recognition  of  the  new  status 
)f  the  Kingdom,  yet  the  declaration  of  independence 
vill  undoubtedly  carry  with  it  certain  considerable  dis- 
kdavntages.  Since  January  1st,  1907,  a  Commercial 
treaty — drawn  up  in  amplification  of  the  arrangement 
mtered  into  in  December,  1900 — has  existed  between 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  By  this  treaty,  which  it  was 
Arranged  should  remain  in  force  until  one  of  its  two 
signatories  should  give  a  year's  notice  to  terminate  the 
Agreement,  certain  articles  were  allowed  to  be  imported 
eciprocally  into  both  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  free  of  duty, 
vhilst  other  merchandise  was  only  to  be  subjected  to 
reduced  taxation.  Bulgarian  goods,  too,  which  were 
jeing  transported  to  the  sea  by  way  of  Turkey,  whether 
hey  were  unloaded  or  not,  were  not  to  be  subject  to 
^ny  duty.     The  Bulgarians  did  not  wish  to  alter  this 
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treaty  after  the  recognition  of  their  independence,  but 
the  Turks — perhaps  backed  up  by  some  of  those 
countries  which  produce  the  same  things  as  Turkey  or 
Bulgaria,  and  which,  therefore,  object  to  agreements 
between  these  two  countries  which  are  detrimental  to 
foreign  interests — have  given  notice  to  terminate  the 
agreement.  During  the  winter  of  1909-10  a  consider- 
able amount  of  correspondence  was  exchanged  between 
the  Government  of  Sofia  and  the  Sublime  Porte  as  to 
the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  treaty.  The  Ottoman 
Government  held  that  the  agreement  was  intended  to 
be  automatically  terminated  one  year  after  the  recogni- 
tion of  Bulgarian  independence.  The  Bulgarian 
Government  on  its  part  argued  that  a  year's  notice 
was  necessary.  As  a  compromise  it  was  agreed  that 
the  commercial  arrangement  should  continue  in  force 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1910. 

As  the  Turks  make  use  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  Bulgarian  produce — produce  on  which  the  consumer 
will  probably  have  to  pay  the  increased  import  tax  if 
such  an  increase  be  enforced — they  may  not,  at  present 
at  any  rate,  wish  to  make  any  important  alterations  in 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  If,  however,  Asia  Minor  is 
ever  developed  by  a  satisfactory  system  of  railways, 
conditions  will  be  changed.  Under  these  circumstances, 
not  only  will  Bulgaria  have  to  face  a  powerful  com- 
petitor in  the  Constantinople  market,  but  the  Turks, 
not  being  compelled  to  consider  the  disadvantages  to 
the  consumer  consequent  upon  an  increased  tariff,  will 
be  able  to  tax  more  heavily  goods  imported  from 
Bulgaria.  The  Bulgarians  will  naturally  retaliate  by 
raising  the  import  duties  upon  Turkish  goods. 
Although  this  method  of  revenge  may  be  a  repayment 
as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  yet  it  will  not 
refund  the  individual  producer  or  consumer  the  losses 
which  he  is  almost  certain  to  sustain. 

As   a   result  of   the   independence   of  Bulgaria,    the 
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Budget  of  the  Kingdom  will  almost  certainly  have  to 
)e  increased.  It  is  probable  that  the  country  will  be 
railed  upon  to  provide  its  Tsar  with  a  larger  Civil  List, 
md  extra  expense  must  almost  certainly  be  incurred  on 
iccount  of  the  increased  salaries  which  will  have  to  be 
Daid  to  many  of  the  diplomats,  and  other  officials  abroad. 
In  order  to  realise  the  relative  importance  of  the 
idvantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  change  brought 
ibout  in  the  status  of  the  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
:onsider  the  various  amounts  which  Bulgaria  has  paid, 
)r  is  still  paying,  for  her  independence,  and  to  compare 
hem  with  the  sum  of  the  actual  amounts  which  she 
Daid  to  Turkey  as  tribute  for  Eastern  Roumelia,  added 
:o  the  profits  which  she  gains  from  the  railway  and 
Dther  institutions  taken  over  from  Turkey.  As  I  have 
ilready  said,  Bulgaria  is  to  pay  4,020,000  francs  annu- 
ally to  Russia  for  seventy-five  years.  On  the  other 
land,  the  Bulgarian  Government  has  now  either  escaped 
laying  annually  to  Turkey  for  Eastern  Roumelia  and 
ror  the  Vakarel-Bellova  line,  or  receives  as  a  direct 
ncome  from  what  she  has  purchased  over  5,350,000 
:rancs.  Although  the  difference  between  the  amount 
gained  and  paid  by  Bulgaria  is  not  clear  profit  to  the 
Government  (certain  extras  have,  as  I  have  said,  been 
Daid  to  Turkey  and  to  Russia),  yet,  as  the  5,350,000 
rrancs  were  calculated  on  the  return  of  the  first  year 
ifter  the  declaration  of  independence,  it  shows,  when 
he  railways  pay  even  better  than  they  did  at  first,  or 
lo  at  present,  and  when  preferential  railway  tariffs 
lave  been  arranged  in  order  to  encourage  the  export 
)f  all  produce  by  way  of  Varna  and  Bourgas  instead  of 
/ia  Adrianople,  that  the  independence  will,  even  during 
he  seventy-five  years  of  indebtedness  to  Russia,  prove 
1  direct  financial  advantage  to  the  country.1 

On  December  15th,  1910,  M.  Liaptchef  stated  in  the  Sobranye  that 
lthough  Bulgaria  is  making  an  annual  payment  of  4,020,000  francs  to 
ussia,  she  is  saving  under  various  headings,  as  a  result  of  her  inde- 
>endence,  about  6,000,000  francs  a  year. 
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Although  the  new  status  of  Bulgaria  has  been  recog 
nised  by  Turkey  and  by  the  Great  Powers,  and  notwith 
standing  the  fact  that  the  reigning  monarch  has  assumed 
the  title  of  Tsar  of  the  Bulgarians,  yet,  according  tell 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution  drawn  up  in  1879  and 
amended  by  the  fourth  Grand  National  Assembly  which! 
met  in  1893,  Bulgaria  is  still  a  Principality.  In  ordeil 
to  alter  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  speak  01 
Bulgaria  as  a  Principality  and  which  describe  the  Tsai 
as  a  Prince,  or  to  substitute  new  sections  for  those 
which  are  not  now  suitable  for  the  Government  of  the 
new  Bulgaria,  a  Grand  National  Assembly  must  be 
convoked  by  King  Ferdinand.  For  the  purpose  of 
assembling  this  special  body  (which  is  composed  of 
twice  as  many  members  as  the  ordinary  Sobranye)  a 
dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament,  which  was  elected 
in  1908,  would  be  required.  The  Grand  National 
Assembly  might  probably  only  sit  a  short  time,  and 
an  ordinary  General  Election  would  then  be  necessary. 
As  it  is  uncertain  whether  in  case  of  a  dissolution  the 
Tsar  would  nominate  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party 
—now  in  power — as  Prime  Minister,  and  as  whatever 
party  is  chosen  by  King  Ferdinand  to  take  over  the 
reins  of  Government  will  be  faced  by  two  consecutive 
elections,  in  the  second  of  which  it  might  not  obtain  a 
majority,  it  is  obvious  that  the  present  Ministers  will 
do  their  utmost  to  delay  the  convocation  of  the  National 
Assembly  as  long  as  possible.  The  Tsar,  too,  will 
endeavour  to  put  off  a  dissolution  until  he  thinks  that 
the  party  leader  to  whom  he  desires  to  entrust  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  possesses  sufficient 
influence  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  country.  These 
difficulties  will,  however,  have  to  be  overcome  ere  long 
(the  life  of  the  present  Parliament,  elected  in  1908  for; 
five  years,  does  not  expire  till  191 3),  as  it  would 
obviously  be  quite  unconstitutional  to  crown  King 
Ferdinand  as  Tsar  of  the  Bulgarians,  so  long  as  he  is  I 
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described   in   the   Constitution   as   a   hereditary   prince, 
and  not  a  king. 

Although  the  more  immediate  questions  between 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  are  now  settled,  yet  there  are 
several  important  problems  which  still  have  to  be  solved 
before  the  two  countries  can  be  permanently  allied  to  one 
another  by  real  bonds  of  friendship.  In  addition  to  the 
ever-burning  Macedonian  Question — viewed  in  different 
lights  by  the  various  political  parties  in  Bulgaria — and 
the  problem  of  where  the  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  rail- 
ways shall  be  united,  in  order  to  provide  direct  com- 
munication between  Bulgaria  and  the  Mediterranean, 
both  of  which  questions  I  have  already  discussed, 
various  difficulties  concerning  the  nationality  of  Bul- 
garians have  still  to  be  overcome.  A  new  commercial 
treaty,  the  terms  of  which  are  to  be  settled  by  a 
Turko -Bulgarian  Commission,  has  yet  to  be  drawn  up, 
and  the  exact  position  of  certain  portions  of  the  Turko- 
Bulgarian  frontier  has  to  be  definitely  decided.  In 
addition,  the  question  of  the  vakoafs  in  Bulgaria — the 
claims  concerning  which  have  been  subjected  to 
examination  by  a  special  commission  appointed  for  that 
purpose — has  yet  to  be  settled. 

The  change  in  the  legal  relationship  of  Bulgarians 
towards  Turkey,  caused  by  the  recognition  of  Bulgaria 
as  a  Kingdom,  raises  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  which  has  yet  to  be  permanently  and  satis- 
factorily settled  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  Prior 
to  the  declaration  of  independence,  as  all  Bulgarians 
were  the  subjects  of  a  State  owing  at  least  a  nominal 
allegiance  to  Turkey,  the  question  of  the  nationality 
of  the  Bulgarians  did  not  arise  between  the  two 
countries.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  past  a  Mace- 
donian— according  to  Bulgarian  law  naturalised  as  a 
Bulgarian,  but  still  considered  by  the  Turks  to  be  an 
Ottoman  subject — would  do  his  military  service  in 
Bulgaria,    whilst    the    Exarchist    community    still    con- 
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tinued  to  pay  the  exemption  tax  due  for  him  as  a 
Christian  Ottoman  in  lieu  of  military  service.  In  other 
words,  although  Bulgaria  had  naturalised  him  as  a 
citizen,  Turkey  could  claim  him  by  reason  of  his  birth 
and  residence  on  Turkish  soil  and  of  his  original  sub- 
jection. Moreover,  in  such  a  case  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  each  country  would  apply,  that  a  naturalisa- 
tion in  any  other  country,  without  the  consent  of  the 
country  of  which  the  person  was  a  subject  previous  to 
naturalisation,  was  invalid. 

Owing  to  the  independence  of  Bulgaria  it  is  obvious 
that  a  man  cannot  be  both  an  Ottoman  and  a  Bulgarian 
subject.  In  the  future,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  new 
military  law  in  Turkey,  it  is  clear  that  the  Bulgarian 
naturalised  as  such  without  the  permission  of  the 
Ottoman  Government,  may  be  compelled  to  undertake 
the  burdens  of  conscription  in  his  own  country,  and 
also  may  be  liable  for  military  service  in  Turkey. 
This  contingency  would  arise  because,  as  I  have  already 
said,  according  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  man  in 
question  cannot  be  naturalised  without  the  consent  of  | 
the  Turkish  Government,  and  he  is  therefore  still  an 
Ottoman.  The  result  of  not  presenting  himself  to  the 
Turkish  authorities  at  the  proper  time  in  order  to  join 
the  colours  could,  especially  if  he  possessed  property 
in  Macedonia,  hardly  be  otherwise  than  disastrous  to 
the  interests  of  the  Bulgarian  in  question. 

The  nationality  question  is  also  possessed  of  im- 
portance owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  may  affect 
the  possession  of  and  the  succession  to  real  property 
in  Turkey.  According  to  a  law  known  as  that  of  the 
Seventh  Sefir  passed  in  1869,  foreigners  were  to  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  right  of  landed  proprietorship  on 
the  same  conditions  as  Ottoman  subjects.  This  law 
granted  the  privilege  of  ownership  of  real  property 
to  the  subjects  of  all  the  Powers  who  adopted  it.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  enacted  that  all  real  property  thus 
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owned  was  to  be  governed  by  Ottoman  law,  and  not 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  foreigner  who  owned  it. 
In  other  words,  the  foreigner  was  to  become  an  Ottoman 
subject  in  all  that  related  to  the  ownership  of  real 
property. 

But  according  to  Turkish  law  a  Christian  of  one 
nationality  cannot  succeed  to  the  real  property  of  a 
Christian  of  another,  and,  therefore,  should  an  Ottoman 
subject  (in  this  case  a  Bulgarian)  die  and  his  or  her 
heir  be  a  naturalised  or  a  native-born  Bulgarian,  there 
will  be  difficulties  about  the  succession  and  the  property 
will  be  confiscated  by  Turkey.  These  rules  of  Turkish 
succession,  although  nominally  applicable  to  the  subjects 
of  all  the  Great  Powers,  have  never  been  recognised  by 
them  and  give  rise  to  constant  disputes. 

As  a  result  of  the  negotiations  entered  into  between 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  concerning  the  nationality 
question,  a  temporary  arrangement  was  agreed  upon 
in  June,  1910,  which  was  to  remain  in  force  until  a 
permanent  convention  between  the  two  countries  should 
have  been  concluded.  In  addition  to  the  minor  details 
concerning  passports  and  other  things,  it  has  been 
arranged  that  Bulgarians  who  have  left  Turkey  and 
become  Bulgarian  subjects  should  not  be  deprived  of 
their  property  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  If  this  arrange- 
ment had  not  been  made,  these  Bulgarians  of  Turkey 
would  have  lost  the  property  coming  to  them  from 
Bulgarian  relations  who  had  become  Bulgarian  subjects. 
At  the  same  time  (June,  19 10)  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment recognised  the  right  of  Bulgarian  subjects  to 
possess  real  property  in  Turkey,  as  long  as  the  right 
to  that  property  was  acquired  before  the  recognition  of 
Bulgarian  independence,  or,  in  other  words,  whilst  the 
Bulgarian  was  still  officially  an  Ottoman  subject. 
Property  possessed  by  Bulgarians  may,  however,  only 
be  sold  to  Turkish  subjects  and  to  foreigners  of  such 
nations  who,  in  accordance  with  the  national  conven- 
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tions,    are    endowed    with    the    right    of    owning  real 
property   in   Turkey. 

When  considering  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
accruing  to  Bulgaria  from  her  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, foreign  critics  and  Bulgarian  politicians  alike  will 
do  well  to  remember  that  it  is  easier  to  find  fault  with 
the  manner  in  which  that  independence  was  declared 
than  it  was  to  make  the  arrangements  for  that 
declaration.  There  are  men  in  Bulgaria  who  believe 
that  the  change  in  the  status  of  the  country  might  have 
been  accomplished  with  less  expense  than  that  which 
was  actually  incurred,  and  that  the  railway  ought  not 
to  have  been  occupied  until  the  independence  of 
Bulgaria  had  been  formally  recognised.  These  people 
contend  that  the  line  could  then  have  been  bought  for 
a  smaller  price  than  42,000,000  francs.  However, 
this  may  be,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  the 
section  of  the  Oriental  Railway  Company  was  hurriedly 
seized  by  the  Bulgarian  Government  in  September, 
1908,  nobody  could  foresee  what  would  be  the  termina- 
tion of  the  events  which  occurred  subsequent  to  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Bulgaria.  If  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence had  been  made  in  August  or  September,  1908 — 
weeks  before  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
was  effected — the  event  would  probably  have  been 
attended  with  far  more  expensive  results  to  Bulgaria 
than  the  payment  of  an  annuity  to  Russia  extending 
over  seventy-five  years,  which  amounts  to  less  than  one 
franc  per  year  for  every  head  of  the  population  of  the 
newly -created  Kingdom. 


XII 
SERVIA,   MONTENEGRO,   AND   BOSNIA   IN    1910 

The  position  of  the  Karageorgevitch  Dynasty  in  Servia — The  question 
of  the  accession  to  the  Servian  throne — Servian  railway  develop- 
ment— The  difficulties  of  an  entente  between  Servia  and 
Bulgaria — The  existing  relationship  between  Servia  and  Mon- 
tenegro— Abolition  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  Montenegro 
by  the  29th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin — The  Montenegrin 
Jubilee — The  changes  effected  in  Bosnia  owing  to  annexation  by 
the  Dual  Monarchy — Some  details  of  the  Bosnian  Constitution. 

The  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria, 
which  was  effected  on  October  7th,  1908,  has  brought 
about  but  few  changes  in  Servia  and  Montenegro,  or, 
in  fact,  in  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
themselves.  Whilst  both  the  Servians  and  the  Montene- 
grins have,  for  the  present  at  least,  been  compelled 
to  give  up  all  idea  of  securing  a  strip  of  territory  which 
would  unite  the  two  countries  and  which  would  make 
it  possible  to  construct  the  great  Danube-Adriatic 
Railway  entirely  through  the  two  Slav  Kingdoms,  the 
annexation  has  extended  the  domains  directly  under  the 
sovereign  rule  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  the 
very  frontier  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Now  that  the 
status  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  permanently  settled 
the  Austrians  can  still  further  improve  their  lines  of 
communication  in  these  provinces.  The  Government 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy  may  even  consider  it  worth 
while  to  relay  at  least  some  of  the  railways  of  Bosnia 
on   the   normal   continental   gauge.      If   this   course  is 
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adopted  for  the  lines  which  connect  Serajevo  with  Jaitza 
and  with  Uvac  respectively,  all  that  would  be  required 
to  provide  through  railway  communication  between 
Vienna  and  Salonika,  without  passing  through  Servia, 
is  the  construction  of  the  short  section  of  railway  from 
Banjaluka  to  Jaitza — about  forty-five  miles,  and  the 
building  of  a  line  from  Uvac  to  Mitrovitza — about  140 
miles.  Whether  Austrian  troops  have  been  permanently 
or  only  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  Sanjak  of  Novi 
Bazaar,  and  whether  this  evacuation  was  effected  as 
a  recompense  to  Turkey  for  the  loss  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  or  for  other  reasons,  in  either  case  it  is 
possible  that  the  Austrians  might  again  revive  their 
claim  to  build  the  railway  from  Uvac  to  Mitrovitza 
through  this  at  one  time  much  talked  of  district. 

Since  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  I 
have  paid  two  visits  to  Servia.  When  I  left  Belgrade 
during  the  acute  crisis  which  followed  the  annexation, 
everybody  was  talking  of  hostilities  and  preparing  for 
war.  At  the  time  of  my  return  to  the  Servian  capital, 
more  than  a  year  afterwards,  it  was  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  a  people  who  once  appeared  to  have  their 
national  aspirations  so  deeply  at  heart  had  decided  to 
resume  their  every-day  life  as  if  no  crisis  had  ever 
occurred.  Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  said  against 
the  Servians  for  the  turmoil  which  they  undoubtedly 
caused  in  the  world  of  European  politics  between 
October,  1908,  and  the  spring  of  1909,  it  is  certain 
had  the  statesmen  of  King  Peter  not  received  consider- 
able moral  encouragement  from  at  least  some  of  the 
Great  Powers  that  the  crisis  would  have  been  much 
less  prolonged.  That  war  was  averted  at  all  is  probably 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  M.  Milovanovitch,  the 
able  Servian  Foreign  Minister,  who  was  himself  the 
recipient  of  so  many  friendly  assurances  during  his 
European  tour  in  the  autumn  of  1908. 

Since    the    spring    of     1909    the    attention    of    the 
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people  of  Servia  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  devoted 
to  the  position  occupied  by  the  various  members  of 
the  Karageorgevitch  family,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Servian  Army,  and  to  the  construction  of  railways.  The 
uncertain  position  of  King  Peter  upon  the  throne,  a 
danger  but  little  considered  during  the  crisis  of  1908 
and  1909,  has  once  more  become  a  burning  ques- 
tion in  Servia.  There  are  many  Servians  with 
whom  the  King  is  far  from  popular.  Some  of  these 
citizens  desire  to  induce  a  foreign  and,  if  possible, 
a  British  prince  to  accept  the  throne,  whilst  others 
think  the  Crown  might  advantageously  be  offered  to 
a  member  of  the  Montenegrin  Royal  Family.  The 
conduct  of  King  Peter's  eldest  son,  the  ex-Crown  Prince 
George,  renders  the  situation  more  acute.  Since  the 
unfortunate  event — the  death  of  one  of  his  servants 
— which  precipitated  his  retirement  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Alexander  in  March,  1909,  Prince  George  has 
occupied  the  position  of  a  sort  of  rival  Crown  Prince  in 
Servia.  j     j  j  ' 

During  the  many  months  which  intervened  between 
the  declaration  of  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina by  Austria,  and  the  final  recognition  by  the 
Great  Powers  of  this  infringement  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  Prince  George  by  his  violent  attitude  towards 
the  Austrians  aroused  the  sympathy  of  a  certain  number 
of  Servians.  Partly  as  a  consequence  of  this,  his 
Royal  Highness,  who  has  a  strong  following  in  the  Army, 
is  now  also  surrounded  by  a  considerable  number  of 
non -military  supporters.  Besides,  as  he  either  really 
is,  or  at  least,  for  political  purposes,  he  pretends  to 
be,  possessed  of  anti-regicide  sympathies,  the  Prince 
is  in  favour  with  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  members 
of  the  Skupshtina,  as  well  as  with  many  Radicals  who 
would  rally  round  him  should  an  opportune  moment 
for  taking  decisive  action  arise.  The  regicides  on  their 
part   are   determined   to   endeavour   to   exclude    Prince 
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George  from  the  throne  at  all  costs.  In  spite  of  this 
his  Royal  Highness,  who  fully  realises  the  possibilities 
of  the  situation,  will  not  fail  to  turn  them  to  his  own 
advantage  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 

At  the  present  moment  if  Prince  Alexander  were 
to  die,  it  is  a  vexed  question  whether  Prince  George 
would  again  become  heir  to  the  throne,  or  whether 
Paul,  son  of  Prince  Arsene  and,  therefore,  nephew  of 
King  Peter,  would  officially  be  the  Crown  Prince.  The 
gravity  of  the  situation  became  more  than  ever  apparent 
during  the  recent  illness  of  Prince  Alexander,  when 
the  Servian  papers  openly  discussed  who  would  be  the 
rightful  successor  to  the  throne  in  case  of  the  death 
of  Prince  Alexander.  The  anti-regicide  organs  de- 
clared in  favour  of  Prince  George,  whilst  their 
opponents  supported  the  claim  of  Prince  Paul — a  boy 
of  about  seventeen,  who  is  very  popular  in  Servia. 
Had  the  country  made  Prince  George  a  small  but 
adequate  allowance,  or  were  King  Peter  reasonably 
generous  to  his  son,  the  ex-Crown  Prince  might  have 
been  persuaded  to  live  abroad,  which,  at  least  for  the 
present,  would  have  diminished  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  in  Servia. 

Notwithstanding  the  calm  which  at  present  exists, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Servians  have  for 
ever  given  up  all  idea  of  national  aggrandisement.  In 
spite  of  the  first  discouragement  amongst  the  people, 
brought  about  by  the  annexation  of  Bosnia,  Servia, 
perhaps  the  most  important  barrier  in  the  way  of  an 
Austrian  advance  towards  Salonika,  fully  realises  the 
danger  of  her  situation,  and  is  arming  herself  in  order 
to  be  able  to  meet  it.  Although  in  1908  the  Servians 
possessed  a  tolerably  efficient  and  well-equipped  Army 
and  could  probably  have  placed  230,000  men  in  the 
field  in  case  of  war,  yet  since  the  termination  of  the 
crisis  extensive  measures  have  been  taken  to  increase 
its  effectiveness.     The  Servian  Government,  which  since 
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the  year  1906  has  expended  about  £2,720,000  upon 
war  supplies,  has  now  allotted  about  £2,160,000,  mostly 
from  the  loan  of  the  year  1910,  to  cover  the  expense 
of  rearmament.  Reservists  of  the  second  ban  have 
been  called  up  by  classes  for  ten  days'  training,  a  course 
of  instruction  for  artillery  officers  has  been  instituted, 
a  shooting  school  (somewhat  resembling  ours  at  Hythe) 
has  been  formed,  divisional  manoeuvres  and  cavalry 
exercises  have  been  carried  out,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  enlarge  the  reserve  of  officers.  In 
addition  to  these  improvements,  which  have  already 
been  introduced,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  peace 
Army  shall  be  increased  from  five  to  eight  divisions, 
and  that  cadres  for  all  the  reserve  regiments  of  the 
active  Army  shall  be  formed.  Servia,  like  all  other 
small  European  countries,  now  as  in  the  past,  is  placed 
in  the  difficult  position  of  being  compelled  either  to 
invite  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  to  guarantee  her 
integrity,  or  to  expend  a  sum  out  of  all  proportion 
to  her  national  revenue  in  order  to  safeguard  her  in- 
terests. Much  as  the  changes  which  I  have  described 
in  the  Servian  Army  were  required,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  advisers  of  King  Peter,  in  trying  to  prepare 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  will  be  moderate  in 
their  policy,  and  that  the  people,  on  whom  the  burden 
of  heavy  taxation  must  fall,  will  not  insist  that  war 
shall  be  waged  in  order  that  they  may  discern  some 
return  for  the  sacrifices  which  they  have  made. 

The  Servian  Government  is  now  and  has  of  late  been 
devoting  large  sums  of  money  to  railway  development. 
At  the  present  time  three  distinct  kinds  of  railways 
are  under  construction — lines  built  on  the  normal  con- 
tinental gauge,  narrow-gauge  railways  and  departmental 
lines.  Whilst  the  expense  of  the  railways  which  come 
under  the  first  two  of  these  categories  is  born  by  the 
State,  those  classed  under  the  third  heading  are  con- 
structed by  the  departmental  authorities  out  of  loans, 
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the  interest  upon  which  is  guaranteed  by  some  local 
tax.  The  most  important  normal  gauge  railway  which 
is  at  present  under  construction  is  the  one  which  is 
being  built  from  Raduevatz,  on  the  Danube,  to  Saitchar, 
in  Eastern  Servia.  This  line,  which  should  be  open 
in  191 1,  is  eventually  to  be  prolonged  to  Nish,  by  way 
of  Kriajevatz.  When  this  work  has  been  completed 
a  large  part  of  the  Servian  section  of  the  proposed 
Danube-Adriatic  Railway  will  already  be  finished.  The 
most  important  narrow-gauge  lines  under  construction 
are  two  which  run  from  the  main  Orient  Express  route 
in  a  westerly  direction  towards  the  frontier  of  Bosnia. 
The  first  of  these  leaves  the  Eastern  Highway  at 
Maidonovatz,  and  goes  as  far  as  Valievo,  a  distance 
of  nearly  sixty  miles.  This  line  has  an  important  branch 
which  connects  it  with  Obrenovatz,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  River  Save,  and  opens  up  a  district  of 
Servia  hitherto  inaccessible  by  railway.  Valievo  is 
distant  from  the  Bosnian  frontier  but  forty  miles,  and 
might  easily  be  united  with  Simin  Han,  in  Bosnia, 
should  the  Austrians  decide  to  build  a  railway  from  that 
town  to  Zvornik  on  the  frontier.  A  second  narrow- 
gauge  line  unites  Stalatz,  on  the  railway  between 
Belgrade  and  Nish,  with  Ushitza,  in  Western  Servia. 
The  terminus  of  this  line,  part  of  which  is  already  open 
to  traffic,  will  be  situated  only  about  twenty  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Vardishte,  which  is  already  connected 
by  rail  with  Serajevo  by  way  of  Visegrad.  Several  depart- 
mental lines  unite  the  southern  banks  of  the  Save  and 
the  Danube  respectively  with  different  towns  in  Servia. 
Before  my  last  visit  to  Belgrade,  I  had  heard  from 
the  statesmen  of  the  neighbouring  countries  a  great 
deal  about  the  proposed  "  Balkan  Union."  Among  the 
official  classes  in  Belgrade  I  found  that  the  "  Balkan 
Entente  "  as  far  as  it  concerned  Servia  and  Bulgaria, 
was  considered  to  be  a  desirable  arrangement,  which, 
however,    under    the    circumstances    could    hardly    be 
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attained.  Although  relations  with  Bulgaria  are  correct, 
yet  there  is  no  sincere  friendship  between  the  two 
countries.  Such  is  the  real  feeling  of  antagonism,  that 
while  he  is  in  Servia  the  traveller  becomes  most 
unpopular  if  he  even  ventures  to  praise  anything 
Bulgarian,  whatever  it  may  be.  Any  criticism,  too, 
of  the  actions  of  King  Ferdinand,  which  appears  in  the 
Bulgarian  Press,  is  assiduously  copied  by  the  Servian 
papers.  These  feelings  are  more  or  less  reciprocated 
at  Sofia,  but  the  Bulgarian  certainly  dislikes  the  Servian 
less  than  he  is  disliked  by  him.  Servian  statesmen,  too, 
fully  realise  that  at  present  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  advocate  or  to  support  any  arrangement  with  Bulgaria 
which  would  be  looked  upon  with  disfavour  in  Turkey. 
Provided,  therefore,  that  the  Servians  and  the  Bulgarians 
were  able  to  arrive  at  some  compromise  concerning  the 
Macedonian  Question,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  each  of 
them,  and  even  if  Bulgaria  were  really  sincere  in  her 
professed  desire  for  friendship  with  her  Slav  neighbour, 
it  is  obvious  that  she  can  provide  Servia  with  but 
few  advantages  in  exchange  for  the  risk  of  losing  the 
facility  of  importing  and  exporting  goods  by  way  of 
Turkey.  Owing  to  the  never  ceasing  danger  of  a 
recurrence  of  strained  relations  between  Servia  and 
the  Dual  Monarchy,  the  Servians  have  found  a  new 
market  in  Egypt  for  a  large  portion  of  their  goods. 
The  fact  that  cattle  are  now  exported  by  way  of 
Salonika,  where  special  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  their  reception  and  isolation  pending  their  shipment 
to  Alexandria,  renders  Servia  now  almost  as  dependent 
upon  the  goodwill  of  Turkey  as  she  formerly  was  upon 
that  of  Austria. 

Not  only  are  the  Servians  and  the  Bulgarians  divided 
by  barriers  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  break  down, 
but  the  relationship  which  exists  between  the  people  of 
Servia  and  those  of  Montenegro,  and  particularly 
between    the    royal   houses    of   these   two   countries,    is 
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none  too  cordial.  Since  Montenegro  has  been  pro- 
claimed a  kingdom,  and  has  been  accepted  as  such  in 
Europe,  these  feelings  of  antagonism,  which  had  been 
more  or  less  in  abeyance  during  the  international  crisis 
of  1908  and  1909,  have  again  become  more  acute. 
So  strong  were  these  sentiments  in  Belgrade  at  the  time 
of  the  jubilee  of  King  Nicholas,  that  at  first  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  Servian  royal  house  would  be 
represented  at  all  during  the  festivities  at  Cettinje. 
Finally,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  King  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria  had  signified  his  intention  of  going  to  Monte- 
negro in  person,  King  Peter  only  sent  the  Crown  Prince, 
who  arrived  on  the  very  eve  of  the  great  proclamation. 

The  royal  houses  of  Servia  and  Montenegro  hate 
one  another  partly  because  King  Peter  did  not  receive 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  due  when,  before  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Servia,  he  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  King  Nicholas.  Moreover,  Prince  Mirko 
of  Montenegro  contracted  an  alliance  which  was  not 
popular  amongst  certain  sections  of  Servian  society 
when  he  married,  in  1902,  Princess  Natalie  Constan- 
tinovitch,  who  is  the  nearest  representative  of  the 
Obrenovitch  dynasty.  King  Nicholas,  too,  always 
thought  that  a  bomb  which  was  discovered  in  Monte- 
negro had  been  sent  there  by  the  King  of  Servia,  or 
at  least  with  his  cognisance.  This  was  probably  un- 
true, but  at  the  time  the  idea  was  fanned  by  Austria, 
whose  policy  in  the  past  has  been  to  endeavour  to  cause 
enmity  between  Servia  and  Montenegro. 

Few  visible  changes  have  been  effected  in  Monte- 
negro since  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
and  these  changes,  such  as  they  are,  for  the  present, 
at  any  rate,  carry  with  them  moral  rather  than  material 
advantage  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Although  by 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  independence  of  Montenegro 
was  recognised  by  the  Great  Powers,  yet  according  to 
the  29th  Article  of  that  document  the  Austrian  Govern- 
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merit  acquired  the  right  to  police  the  Montenegrin 
coast  and  by  the  same  clause  Antivari  was  closed  to 
all  ships  of  war.  According,  however,  to  arrangements 
made  between  King  Nicholas  and  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, through  the  medium  of  Italy,  it  was  agreed  in 
April,  1909,  that  all  restrictions  thus  placed  upon  Monte- 
negro were  to  be  withdrawn,  and  that  although  Antivari 
was  to  retain  the  character  of  a  commercial  port,  and 
was  not  to  be  fortified,  yet  it  was  to  be  open  to  ships 
of  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  French  fleet  did  visit 
Montenegro  towards  the  close  of   1909. 

At  the  end  of  August,  19 10,  King  Nicholas  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  Monte- 
negrin throne,  and  at  the  same  time  followed  the 
example  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  by  proclaiming 
himself  king  of  the  people  over  whom  he  had  ruled 
with  such  cleverness,  wisdom,  and  bravery  for  fifty 
years.  Whether  or  not  this  declaration  was  made  for 
purely  personal  reasons  and  simply  to  increase  the 
status  of  Montenegro  from  that  of  a  principality  to 
that  of  a  kingdom,  or  whether  in  the  near  or  far  distant 
future  it  is  destined  to  be  of  any  political  importance 
to  Montenegro  or  to  Servia,  remains  to  be  proved. 
However  this  may  be,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
King  Nicholas  has  never  forgotten  the  losses  which  he 
sustained  by  the  substitution  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
for  that  of  San  Stefano,  and  that  the  great  Monte- 
negrin aspiration  is,  and  for  many  years  has  been,  to 
unite  the  two  southern  Slav  countries  under  one  ruler — 
a  Montenegrin.  Although,  too,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, the  marriage  of  Prince  Mirko,  who  sooner  or 
later  will  probably  ascend  the  throne  of  Montenegro, 
is  unpopular  with  the  supporters  of  the  Karageorgevitch 
dynasty  in  Servia,  yet  owing  to  the  claim  which  this 
marriage  may  possibly  give  the  son  of  Prince  and 
Princess  Mirko  to  the  thrones  of  both  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  its  importance  must  never  be  overlooked. 
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Owing  to  their  annexation  by  Austria,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  for  all  practical  purposes  united  to  the 
Dual  Monarchy  in  1878,  have  now  been  finally  separated 
from  the  Turkish  Empire.  For  this  reason  these 
provinces  do  not,  politically  speaking,  any  longer  form 
part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  nor  are  they  connected 
with  the  changes  and  problems  in  the  Near  East,  ex- 
cept as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
Consequently,  to  give  an  account  of  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  not  really  part  of 
the  object  of  this  book.  In  spite  of  this,  as,  geographic- 
ally speaking,  the  newly-acquired  Austrian  territory 
must  remain  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  as  a  large 
proportion  of  its  inhabitants  are  allied  by  ties  of  race 
and  religion  to  some  of  the  peoples  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  I  will  recall  to  the  memory  of  my  readers 
a  few  of  the  events  which  have  recently  occurred  in 
the    now   annexed    Provinces. 

As  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  were  occupied  by  Austria-Hungary.  A 
law  including  these  provinces  in  the  Austrian  customs 
union  was  passed  in  December,  1879.  The  adminis- 
tration of  this  territory  is  and  has  been  exercised  by 
the  Bosnian  Bureau  under  the  "  Common  "  Austro- 
Hungarian  Finance  Minister.  Military  service  was,  and 
is,  compulsory,  the  men  recruited  from  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  forming  part  of  the  "  Common  "  Army  of  > 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  Prior  to  the  annexation,  the  four 
Bosnian  regiments,  which  are  composed  of  Moslems 
as  well  as  Christians,  even  took  their  turn  of  duty  in 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  instead  of  always  being 
quartered  in  their  native  country. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  a  few  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  annexation,  and  I  have  mentioned  the 
sum  (£2,200,000)  which  was  paid  by  Austria  to  the 
Ottoman  Government  in  exchange  for  the  loss  of 
Turkish  suzerainty  over  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.     As 
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far  as  these  provinces  themselves  are  concerned,  but 
few  real  changes  have  at  present  been  effected  as  a 
result  of  their  altered  status.  The  future  position  to 
be  occupied  by  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  and  towards 
the  Dual  Monarchy  as  yet  remains  undecided.  The 
former  administrative  and  military  regulations  are  to 
remain  in  force  at  least  for  the  present. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  proclamation 
announcing  the  annexation,  in  February,  1910,  a  Con- 
stitution was  promulgated  for  Bosnia.  Subsequently, 
elections  took  place  and  the  Diet  was  opened  at 
Serajevo  on  June  15th.  Of  its  kind  this  Constitution 
is  little  short  of  perfect.  The  800,000  Bosniak  Serbs 
are  represented  by  thirty-one  elected  deputies,  and  by 
five  ex-officio  members  of  the  Diet.  The  Moslem 
element  of  the  population,  which  amounts  to  some- 
where between  500,000  and  600,000  souls,  is  voiced 
in  the  Bosnian  Assembly,  by  twenty-four  elected 
deputies  and  by  five  ex-officio  members.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Croats,  numbering  nearly  400,000  persons, 
possess  sixteen  deputies  and  seven  ex-officio  members, 
whilst  one  seat  is  reserved  for  a  representative  of  the 
Jews.  Perfect  as  this  Constitution,  which  nominally 
authorises  the  Diet  to  deal  with  all  provincial  matters, 
may  seem,  the  fact  remains  that  not  a  single  measure 
can  even  be  discussed  by  it  until  it  (the  measure)  has 
been  sanctioned  by  both  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
Cabinets.  The  veto  of  Austria  and  Hungary  in  Bosnian 
affairs  is  thus  in  reality  as  absolute  as  it  has  been 
since   1878. 

Prior  to  the  formal  recognition  of  the  annexation  by 
the^Grea^t  Powers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  were  governed  by  Austria  against  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  their  inhabitants.  When  I  visited 
Serajevo  and  Mostar  during  the  crisis  which  occurred 
after  the  declaration  of  annexation  by  Austria,  I  found 
that  the  Servian  Orthodox  community  and  the  Moham- 
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medan  population  were  agreed  in  common  hatred  of 
Austrian  rule  as  it  had  existed  in  the  past.  So  strong 
was  this  feeling  and  so  united  were  the  people  that  a 
few  weeks  before  the  declaration  of  annexation  was 
promulgated  a  committee  composed  of  Orthodox  Serbs 
and  of  Moslem  Bosniaks  presented  a  petition  to  Baron 
Burian,  then  "  Common  "  Minister  of  Finance  for  Austria 
and  Hungary.  This  petition  asked  that  a  Constitution 
might  be  granted  to  the  provinces  without  changing 
their  status  as  defined  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The 
granting  of  the  Constitution  as  a  result  of  the  annexa- 
tion, by  nominally  giving  the  Bosniaks  a  voice  in  their 
own  affairs,  appears  to  have  made  the  majority  of 
the  people  realise  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  they 
must  endeavour  by  constitutional  means  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  country  and  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  its  inhabitants.  In  spite  of  this,  it  re- 
mains to  be  proved  whether  the  Bosnian  Diet,  hampered 
as  it  is  by  the  veto  of  Vienna  and  of  Buda  Pesth,  will 
be  able  to  combat  and  to  overcome  the  many  difficult 
problems    which   are   at  present   awaiting   solution. 

The  far  more  important  international  results  of  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  consequent 
reception  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  into  the  German  fold, 
the  hostility  which  has  been  stirred  up  between  Germany 
and  Russia,  the  rivalry  which  exists  between  the 
Triple  Entente  and  the  Triple  Alliance  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  Near  East,  are  matters  which  cannot 
be  discussed  here.  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether, 
and  how  soon,  the  ill-feeling  caused  in  Austria  and 
Germany  by  the  outburst  of  British  and  Russian  in- 
dignation at  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina will  be  overcome,  and  if  not,  whether  the  affairs 
of  the  Near  East— that  "  Danger  Zone  of  Europe  "— 
will  or  will  not  be  the  scene  or  the  cause  of  a  disastrous 
war  in  the  future. 


POSTSCRIPT 

During  the  period  which  has  necessarily  intervened 
between  the  completion  of  the  manuscript  of  this  book 
and  the  final  revision  of  the  proofs  several  important 
levents  have  occurred  in  Turkey.  Although,  owing  to 
lack  of  space,  I  am  not  able  to  give  my  readers  full 
'details,  I  will  briefly  summarise  some  of  the  facts 
iconnected  with  the  latest  developments  of  the  Near 
Eastern  problem  in  order  that  when  this  volume 
jappears  it  shall  deal  with  events  which  have  then  only 
just  taken  place.  For  the  purpose  of  making  these  notes 
Ithe  more  clear  I  have  arranged  them  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  the  chapters  to  which  they  refer  or 
in  which  the  events  with  which  they  deal  have  been 
jforetold. 

The  New  Turkish  Loan. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1910,  the  Special 
Report  on  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt  for  1909-10, 
'presented  to  the  British  and  Dutch  bondholders,  was 
ipublished.  From  this  document,  drawn  up  as  it  is 
by  Sir  Adam  Block,  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
j Administration,  I  have  taken  the  following  facts  con- 
cerning the  New  Loan  and  the  protracted  negotiations 
jwhich  preceded  its  conclusion. 

In  July,  1 910,  negotiations  were  begun  in  Paris 
between  the  Ottoman  Minister  of  Finance  and  a  group 
iof  French  financiers.  Djavid  Bey  finally  arranged  for 
|a  Loan  amounting  to  £T6,ooo,ooo,  the  interest  being 
guaranteed  on  the  receipts  of  the  Constantinople 
i  21 
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Customs.  As  a  re;sult  of  the  French  Government 
having  refused  its  consent  to  the  quotation  of  the  Loan 
on  the  Paris  Bourse  delays  occurred  and  the  Turkish 
Minister  of  Finance,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Government,  raised  money  to  the  amount  of 
£T  1,5  00,000  on  Treasury  Bills.  After  negotiations, 
extending  over  many  weeks,  the  French  Government 
finally  endeavoured  to  impose  conditions  on  the 
Sublime  Porte  which  were  felt  in  Turkish  official  circles 
to  amount  to  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  Government 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Empire.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  had  the  Loan  been  concluded  in  Paris,  amongst 
other  things,  the  French  Government  was  to  have  a 
voice  in  appointing  at  least  two  officials  in  the  Ministry 
of  Finance,  and  certain  restrictions  were  also  to  be 
placed  upon  the  Turkish  Government  concerning  the 
proportion  of  orders  for  munitions  of  war  which  were 
to  be  given  in  France. 

When  the  French  Market  was  closed  and  when 
London  financiers  had  withdrawn  from  the  negotiations 
the  Young  Turks  were  compelled  to  seek  assistance  in 
Germany  and  in  Austria.  Sir  Adam  Block,  in  his 
report,  states  that  on  November  9th,  1910,  "the 
Turkish  Government  came  to  terms  with  a  strong  group 
of  German  and  Austrian  Banks  for  a  Loan  of 
£Ti  1,000,000.  The  Loan  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  part  is  a  Loan  for  £T7, 040,000  at  4  per  cent, 
and  1  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  at  84  per  cent.,  less 
expenses  estimated  at  i\  per  cent.,  on  the  Government. 
The  annuity  for  the  service  of  the  Loan,  amounting 
to  £T352,ooo,  is  secured  on  the  Customs  Revenue  of 
the  '  Vilayet  '  of  Constantinople.  .  .  .  The  second  part 
is  a  Loan  for  £T3,96o,ooo  at  84  per  cent.  The 
Syndicate  binds  itself  to  take  the  Loan  should  the 
Government  desire  it,  but  the  Government  is  free  to 
contract  the  Loan  elsewhefe  if  they  can  obtain  a  higher 
rate  than  81  \  per  cent,  net." 
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"At  the  same  time  the  Syndicate,  pending  the  issue 
f  the  Loan,  takes  Treasury  Bonds  from  November  i  5th 
or  £T 5, 5 00, 000  at  5 J  per  cent,  discount.  .  .  .  The 
>easury  Bonds  are  to  be  redeemed  on  the  14th  of 
lay,  191 1,  and  the  Government  have  the  right  to 
xtend  the  date  of  redemption  to  the  14th  of  March, 
912,  in  which  case  the  discount  rate  is  to  be  reduced 
d   5  per  cent."  i 

The  Turkish  Army. 

Since  the  completion  of  my  chapter  upon  this  subject, 
:  has  transpired  that  a  scheme  for  at  least  the  nominal 
eorganisation  of  the  Turkish  Army  is  under  considera- 
ion.  Instead  of  the  seven  Army  Corps  districts, 
ach  of  which  was  supposed  to  provide,  but  never  did 
eally  furnish,  the  Ottoman  Government  with  a  com- 
lete  Army  Corps,  it  is  reported  that  in  the  future, 
or  military  purposes,  the  Turkish  Empire  is  to  be 
ivided  into  four  Inspectorate-Generals,  two  of  which 
rill  probably  have  their  headquarters  in  European 
\irkey.  The  division,  which  is  to  be  the  highest 
rganised  unit,  is  to  be  complete  in  infantry,  cavalry, 
rtillery,  and  details.  Whether  this  reorganisation  will 
eally  carry  with  it  some  of  the  changes  which  I  have 
escribed  as  necessary  in  order  that  a  rapid  mobilisa- 
ion  in  case  of  war  could  be  effected  or  whether  it 
rill  be  a  reorganisation  solely  on  paper  time  alone 
rill  prove. 

The  Albanian  Question. 

According  to  the  latest  intelligence  from  Albania, 
he  discontent  amongst  the  people  of  that  district  is 
iaily  increasing.  All  the  grievances  which  I  have  m'en- 
ioned  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  this  subject  are  still 
xistent.  The  people  aire  becoming  more  than  ever 
iiscontented  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  Turkish 
xovernment    concerning    the    Education    Question    in 
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Albania.  It  is  reported,  too,  that  the  Christian  youths 
of  the  Scutari  and  other  districts  are  leaving  the 
country  in  order  to  avoid  the  burden  of  conscription. 
The  feeling  of  these  people  seems  to  be  that  they 
would  not  mind  serving  the  Austrians  and  the  Monte- 
negrins, but  that  they  are  not  willing  to  assist  in  keep- 
ing the  Turks,  whom  they  hate,  in  Europe.  The 
Austrians  and  the  Italians  are  said  to  be  spending 
money  liberally  in  Albania.  Isa  Boletin,  who  for 
many  months  after  the  termination  of  the  1910  insur- 
rection in  Albania  was  a  refugee  in  Montenegro,  is 
reported  to  have  recrossed  the  frontier  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  band.  The  "  fighting  season  "  in  Albania 
begins  early  in  the  year  ! 
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BURNS.     The  Love  Songs  of  Robert  Burns.     Selected  and  Edited, 
with  Introduction,  by  Sir  George  Douglas,  Bart.    With  Frontispiece 
Portrait.    (Cameo  Series.    Vol.  n.)    Demy  i2mo,  half-bound,  paper 
boards. 
CAMEO    SERIES,    THE.     Demy  i2mo,  with  Frontispiece,  half-bound. 
Paper  boards,  3/6  each  ;  vols.  14-20,  each,   net 
Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  30  copies,  printed  on  Japan  paper. 
Prices  on  Application. 
[For  full  Titles  see  wider  Authors"  names.] 


(1)  The   Lady  from  the  Sea. 

By  Henrik  Ibsen. 

(2)  Iphigenia   in    Delphi.      By 

Richard  Garnett. 

(3)  A  London  Plane  Tree.   By 

Amy  Levy. 

(4)  Wordsworth's  Grave.     By 

William  Watson. 

(5)  Mireio.  By  PYederic  Mistral. 

(6)  Lyrics.     Selected   from  the 

Works     of     A.     Mary     F. 
Robinson. 

(7)  A    Minor   Poet.      By   Amy 

Levy. 

(8)  Concerning  Cats. 

(9)  A  Chaplettrom  the  Greek 

Anthology.      By    Richard 
Garnett. 
(10)    The  Countess    Kathleen. 
By  W.  B.  Yeats. 


(11)  The      Love      Songs      of 

Robert  Burns. 

(12)  Love  Songs   of    Ireland. 

Collected  by  K.  Tynan. 

(13)  Retrospect.       By  A.  Mary 

F.  Robinson. 

(14)  Brand.     By  Henrik  Ibsen. 

(15)  The  Son   of  Don   Juan. 

By  Don  Jose  Echegaray. 

(16)  Mariana.      By    Don    Jose 

Echegaray. 

(17)  Flamma     Vestalis.       By 

Eugene  Mason. 

(18)  The  Soul's  Departure.  By 

E.  Willmore. 

(19)  The     Unpublished      and 

Uncollected   Poems  of 
William  Cowper. 

(20)  Ultima  Verba.    By  Alfred 

de  Kantzow. 
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7/6 
10/6 
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CAPES.    Amaranthus.     A  Book  of  Little  Songs.     By  Bernard  Capes. 

Small  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      3/6 

CARDUCCI.  Poems  by  Giosue  Carducci.  Selected  and  Translated, 
and  with  an  Introduction  by  Maud  Holland.  Cr.  8vo,  half- 
parchment,  net      5/- 

Concerning  Cats.  A  Book  of  Verses  by  many  Authors.  Edited 
by  Graham  R.  Tomson.  Illustrated.  (Cameo  Series.  Vol.  8.) 
Demy  i2mo,  half-bound,  paper  boards.  3/6 

COWPER.  The  Unpublished  and  Uncollected  Poems  of  William 
Cowper.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright.  Frontispiece.  (Cameo 
Series.     Vol.  iy.)     Demy  i2mo,  paper  boards,  half-bound.  net      3/6 

CRUSO.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     A  Drama  in  Five  Acts.     By  H.  A.  A. 

Cruso.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

DYER.  The  Poems  of  John  Dyer.  Edited  by  Edward  Thomas.  With 
Portrait  of  J.  D.     (Welsh  Library.     Vol.  4.)     Fcap.  8vo. 

Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

ECHEGARAY.     Mariana.     An   Original   Drama    in    3    Acts    and    an 

Epilogue.  By  Don  Jose  Echegaray.  Translated  into  English  by 
James  Graham.  With  a  Photogravure  of  a  recent  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  (Cameo  Series.  Vol.  16.)  Demy  i2mo,  half-bound,  paper 
boards.  net      3/6 

—  The  Son  of  Don  Juan.  An  Original  Drama  in  3  Acts.  By  Don 
Jose  Echegaray.  Translated  into  English,  with  Biographical  Intro- 
duction by  James  Graham.  With  Etched  Portrait  of  the  Author  by 
Don  B.  Maura.  (Cameo  Series.  Vol.  15.)  Demy  i2mo,  half- 
bound,  paper  boards.  net      3/6 

FIELD.    Wild   Honey  from    Various   Thyme.    By  Michael  Field.  Cr. 

8vo,  cloth.  net     5/- 

GARNETT.  A  Chaplet  from  the  Greek  Anthology.  By  Richard 
Garnett,  LL.D.  (Cameo  Series.  Vol.  9.)  Demy  i2mo,  half-bound, 
paper  boards.  3/6 

—  Iphigenia  in  Delphi.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  With  Homer's  "Shield 
of  Achilles"  and  other  Translations  from  the  Greek.  By  Richard 
Garnett,  LL.D.  Frontispiece.  (Cameo  Series.  Vol.  2.)  Demy 
i2mo,  half-bound,  paper  boards.  3/6 

GOETHE'S  Werke.  Mit  Goethe's  Leben  Bildnis  and  Faksimile, 
Einleitungen  und  Anmerkungen.  Unter  Mitwirkung  mehrerer 
Fachgelehrter  herausgegeben  von  Professor  Dr.  K.  Heinemann. 
15  vols.,  large  cr.  8vo  cloth.  net    30/- 

GRAVES.      The  Irish  Poems  of  Alfred  Perceval  Graves.      In  two 

volumes.  Cloth,  each,  net  2/-  ;  leather,  each,  net      3/- 

HALL.     God's  Scourge.     A  Drama  in  Four  Acts.     By  Moreton  Hall. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      3/6 

HEINRICH  HEINE'S  Samtlichs  Werke.  Herausgegeben  von  Professor 
Dr.  Ernst  Elster.  Kritisch  durchgesehene  und  erlauterte  Ausgabe. 
With  Frontispiece  and  Facsimile.    7  vols.,  large  cr.  8vo,  cloth,  net     16/. 

HERBERT.  The  Temple.  By  George  Herbert.  Sacred  Poems. 
Facsimile  Reprint  of  the  First  Edition,  1633.  With  an  Introduction 
by  J.  H.  Shorthouse.     Sixth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  net      3/6 

HILL.     Alfred  the  Great.     A   Play  in  Three  Acts,  wrought  in  Blank 

Verse.     By  Edmund  L.  Hill.     Demy  i2mo,  cloth.  net      2/6 

H038ES.     The  Ambassador  :    A  Comedy  in  4  Acts,    By  John  Oliver 

Hobbes.     With  Frontispiece.     Cr.  8vo,  paper,  net  2/-  ;  cloth,  net       3/6 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Wise  :   A  Comedy  in  3  Acts.     By  John  Oliver 

Hobbes.     Cr.  8vo.  Paper  covers,  net  2/-  ;  cloth,  net      3/6 
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HYDE.  The  Religious  Songs  of  Connacht.  By  Douglas  Hyde, 
LL.D.,  M.R.I. A.  Author  of  "  A  Literary  History  of  Ireland," 
"Love  Songs  of  Connacht,"  &c.     2  vols.,  cloth.  net     10/- 

IBSEN.  Brand:  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Henrik  Isben.  Translated  by 
F.  Edmund  Garrett.  With  Frontispiece.  (Cameo  Series.  Vol.14.) 
Demy  i2mo,  half-bound,  paper  boards.  net       3,6 

The    Lady    from    the   Sea.     By   Henrik   Ibsen.     Translated   by 

Eleanor  Marx-Aveling.  With  Critical  Introduction  by  Edmund 
Gosse.  Third  Edition.  Portrait.  (Cameo  Series.  Vol.  1.)  Demy 
i2mo,  half-bound,  paper  boards.  3/6 

LAW.     Songs  of  the  Uplands.     By  Alice  Law.         Cr  8vo,  cloth,  net      3/6 

LEVY.  A  London  Plane  Tree.  By  Amy  Levy.  Illustrated  by  Bernard 
Partridge.  (Cameo  Series.  Vol.  3.)  Demy  i2mo,  half-bound, 
paper  boards.  3/6 

A    Minor    Poet.     By    Amy    Levy.    With    Frontispiece.     Second 

Edition.  (Cameo  Series.  Vol.  7.)  Demy  i2mo,  half-bound,  paper 
boards.  3/6 

LYTTELTON.      Warp    and    Woof.      A    Play.     By   Edith   Lyttelton. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      3/6 

MACDONALD.    A  Wanderer,  and  Other  Poems.     By  Leila  Mac- 

donald.     Cr.  8vo,  white  cloth,  gilt.  net      3/6 

MASON.  Flamma  Vestalis,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Eugene  Mason. 
Frontispiece  after  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones.  (Cameo  Series. 
Vol.  17.)     Demy  121110,  half-bound,  paper  boards.  net      3/6 

MERMAID  SERIES  (THE):  The  Best  Plays  of  the  Old  Dramatists. 
Literal  Reproductions  of  the  Old  Text.  With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
pieces. The  volumes  may  now  be  obtained  bouiri  in  the  following 
styles  : 

1.  Cr.  8vo,  uncut.     Brown  paper  boards,  with  label.  3/6 

2.  Cr.  8vo,  uncut.     Green  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering  on  ink  panel.  3/6 

3.  Cr.    8vo,    uncut    top.     Brown    cloth,    with    gilt  lettering    and 

decorative  design  in  brown.  3/6 

4.  Cr.  8vo.     Full  vellum,  with  gilt  lettering  and  gilt  top.  net      6/- 

The  Thin  Paper  Edition  is  also  obtainable  in  cloth  at  2/6  net  ;    and 
in  leather,  at  net      3/6 

Beaumont.  The  Best  Plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey.    2  vols. 

Chapman.  The  Best  Plays  of  George  Chapman.  Edited  by 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  Instructor  in  English  Literature  at  Yale 
College. 

Congreve.  The  Complete  Plays  of  William  Congreve.  Edited 
by  Alex.  C.  Ewald. 

Dekker.    The  Best  Plays  of  Thomas  Dekker.    Notes  by  Ernest  Rhys. 

Dryden.  The  Best  Plays  of  John  Dryden.  Edited  by  George 
Saintsbury.    2  vols. 

Farquhar.  The  Best  Plays  of  George  Farquhar.  Edited,  and 
with  an  Introduction,  by  William  Archer. 

Fletcher.     See  Beaumont. 

Ford.     The  Best  Plays  of  John  Ford.     Edited  by  Havelock  Ellis 

Greene.  The  Complete  Plays  of  Robert  Greene.  Edited  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Thomas  H.  Dickinson. 

Heywood.     The  Best  Piays  of  Thomas  Heywood.     Edited  by  A 
'  W.  Verity.     With  Introduction  by  J.  A.  Symonds. 
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MERMAID  SERIES,  THE-conhnued. 
Jonson.      The    Best    Piays   of  Ben   Jonson.     Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  Brinsley    Nicholson  and   C.    H.    Herford. 
3  vols.  17 

Marlowe.  The  Best  Plays  of  Christopher  MaHowe.  Edited,  with 
Critical  Memoir  and  Notes,  by  Havelock  Ellis  ;  and  containing  a 
General  Introduction  to  the  Series  by  John  Addington  Symonds. 

Massinger.    The  Best  Plays  of  Philip  Massinger.     With   Critical 

and  Biographical  Essay  and  Notes  by  Arthur  Symoiis.     2  vols. 
Middleton.     The   Best    Plays   of  Thomas    Middleton.     With    an 

Introduction  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.     2  vols. 
Nero,  and   Other   Plays.     Edited  by  H.  P.  Home,  Arthur  Symons, 

A.  W.  Verity,  and  H.  Ellis. 
Otway.    The  Best  Plays  of  Thomas  Otway.     Introduction  and  Notes 

by  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel. 
Shadwell.    The    Best    Plays    of   Thomas    Shadwell.    Edited   by 

George  Saintsbury. 
Shirley.     The   Best   Plays  of  James  Shirley.     With   Introduction 

by  Edmund  Gosse. 
Steele.     The   Complete    Plays   of  Richard   Steele.     Edited,   with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 
Tourneur.     See  Webster. 
Vanbrugh.     The   Select  Plays   of  Sir  John   Vanbrugh.     Edited,| 

with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  E.  H.  Swain. 
Webster.     The  Best  Plays  of  Webster  and  Tourneur.     With  an 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  John  Addington  Symonds. 
Wycherley.     The  Compiete  Plays  of  Wiiiiam  Wycherley.     Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  C.  Ward. 

MILLER.  The  Tragedies  of  Seneca.  By  Frank  Justus  Miller.  Large 
cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net 

MISTRAL.  Mireio  :  A  Provencal  Poem.  By  Frederic  Mistral.  Translated 
by  H.  W.  Preston.  Frontispiece  by  Joseph  Pennell.  (Cameo 
Series.     Vol.  5.)     Demy  i2mo,  half-bound,  paper  boards. 

MOORE.  The  Bending  of  the  Bough.  (Drama.)  By  George 
Moore.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net 

MYRON.     Of  Una,  and  other  African  Memories.    (Poems.)     By  A. 

Kiel  Myron.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

NICHOLSON  (F.  C).  Old  German  Love  Songs.  Translated  from  the 
Minnesingers  of  the  12th — 14th  centuries.  By  F.  C.  Nicholson, 
M.A.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cioth. 

(L.).     Vagrant  Songs.     By  L.  Nicholson.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  net 

PRESLAND.  The  Marionettes.  A  Puppet  Show  in  Two  Acts.  With 
other  Poems.     By  John  Presland.     Cr.  8vo,  half-parchment.       net 

RICHARDSON.  Artist  Songs.  By  E.  Richardson,  LL.A.,  Author  of 
"  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,"  and  "  Songs  of  Near  and  Far  Away." 
Illustrated.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  net 

ROBINSON.      The   Collected   Poems   of   Mary   F.   Robinson.     Cr. 

8vo,  cloth. 

Lyrics.    Selected  from  the  Works  of  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson.   (Cameo 

Series.    Vol.  6.) 

The  New  Arcadia.     (Poems.)     By  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson  (Mme. 

James  Darmesteter).     Cr.  8vo,  paper  covers. 

Retrospect,    and    Other    Poems      By   A.    Mary    F.    Robinson. 

(Cameo  Series.     Vol.  13.)     Demy  i2mo,  half-bound,  paper  boards. 


No: 
19,20 


4,5 

13,  14 

8 

2 

23 

15 

18 

22 

12 

7 
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SANTAYANA.    A  Hermit  of  Carmel,  and  other  Poems.    By  George 

Santayana,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Reason,"  &c    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  net      3/6 

SCHILLER'S  Werke.  Herausgegeben  von  Ludwig  Bellermann. 
Kritisch  durchgesehene  und  erlauterte  Ausgabe.  With  frontispiece 
and  facsimile.     8  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net    16/- 

SCHULLER.   Within  Four  Walls,  and  Children  at  Play.   Two  Plays. 

By  Leo  Sarkadi  Schuller.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net       5/- 

SERVICE.     Songs  of  a  Sourdough.     By  Robert  W.  Service.     Small 

cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      2/6 

SHAKESPEARE.  The  "First  Folio"  Shakespeare.  The  Com- 
plete Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  reprinted  from  the  First 
Folio.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  to  each  play,  Complete  Glos- 
saries, and  Variant  Readings,  by  C.  Porter  and  H.  A.  Clark,  and 
with  a  General  Introduction  by  John  Churton  Collins,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
In  13  volumes  (sold  in  sets  only).     Cr.  8vo.  the  set,  net    42/- 

SIGERSON.  Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall:  Examples  of  the  Poetic 
Literature  of  Erinn,  done  into  English  after  the  Metres  and  Modes 
of  the  Gael.  By  George  Sigerson,  M.D.,  F.R.U.I.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      6/  1 

TUNISON.    Dramatic  Traditions  of  the  Dark  Ages.    By  Joseph  S. 

Tunison.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/6 

TYNAN.  Love  Songs  of  Ireland.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Katherine 
Tynan.  (Cameo  Series.  Vol.  12.)  Demy  i2mo,  half-bound,  paper 
boards.  3/6 

WALSH.     Shakespeare's  Complete   Sonnets.     A  new  arrangement. 

With   Introduction  and  notes  by  C.  M.  Walsh.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  net       5/- 

WATSON.  Wordsworth's  Grave,  and  Other  Poems.  By  William 
Watson.  (Cameo  Series.  Vol.  4.)  Demy  121110,  half-bound,  paper 
boards.  3/6 

WH I  TAKER,  L'Avocat  Patelin.  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts.  Adapted 
by  the  Abbe  Brueys,  from  the  Famous  Farce  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  Translated  by  Samuel  F.  G.  Whitaker.  Cr.  8vo,  imita- 
tion parchment  wrapper.  net      2/- 

WILLMORE.  The  Soul's  Departure,  and  Other  Poems.  By  E. 
Willmore.  With  Frontispiece.  (Cameo  Series.  Vol.  18.)  Demy 
i2ino,  paper  boards.  net      3/6 

YEATS.  The  Countess  Kathleen.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  W.  B. 
Yeats.  With  Frontispiece  by  J.  T.  Nettleship.  (Cameo  Series. 
Vol.  10.)     Demy  12010,  half-bound,  paper  boards.  3/6 

Poems..    By  W.  B.  Yeats.    A  New  Edition  entirely  revised  and  reset. 

Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

Poems.     1899— 1905.     By  W.  B.  Yeats.     Large  cr.  8vo,              net  6/- 

The  Secret  Rose.     By  W.  B.  Yeats.     Large  cr.  8vo.                   net  6/- 

The  Celtic  Twilight.    By  W.  B.  Yeats.    Large  cr.  8vo.  6/- 

Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil.     By  W.  B.  Yeats.     Large  cr.  8vo.  6/- 

The  Shadowy  Waters.  (1st  Version).  By  W.B.Yeats.  Large  cr.8vo.  3/6 

-  Where  There  is  Nothing.    By  W.  B.  Yeats.    Large  cr.  8vo.     net  3/6 
- —  Shorter  Plays.     By  W.  B.  Yeats.     Large  cr.  8vo.                         net  3/6 

The    King's    Threshold,  and    On  Baile's  Strand.      By   W.    B. 

Ye  its.     Large  cr.  8vo.  net      3/6 

Deirdre.     By  W.  B.  Yeats.     Large  cr.  8vo.  net      3/6 

The  Hour  Glass.     Acting  version,  in  paper  covers.  6d. 

The  Shadowy  Waters.     Acting  version,  in  paper  covers.  6d. 

On   Baile's  Strand.     Acting  version,  in  paper  covers.  6d. 
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NOVELS,  SHORT  STORIES,  &o. 


NOVELS,  HUMOROUS  WORKS, 
SHORT  STORIES,  &c. 


ADAMS.     Tussock    Land.     By    Arthur    H.    Adams.    (First   Novel 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

THE  ADELPHI  LIBRARY.    Standard  Fiction.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  each  vol.       3/6 

(i)  Through  Sorrow's  Gates.     By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe. 

c2)  The  Canon  in  Residence.     By  Victor  L,  Whitechurch. 

(3)  Evelyn   Innes.     By  George  Moore. 

(4)  The  Portent,  and  Other  Stories.     By  George  Macdonald. 

(5)  The  Beetle.     By  Richard  Marsh. 
In  Preparation  .- — 

Sister     Teresa.      By    George       Tales   of  Unrest      By  Joseph 

Moore.  Conrad. 

The  Haunts  of  Men.   By  R.  W.       The    Tales    of   John     Oliver 

Chambers.  Hobbes. 

Willowdene  Will.    By  Halliwell        The  Shulamite.     By  Alice  and 
Sutcliffe.  Claude  Askew. 

AHO  (Juhani).      Squire  Hellman.       See  Pseudonym  Library.      No.  25. 
ALEXANDER.      Brown,  V.C.      By  Mrs.  Alexander.     (Unwin's  Green 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  8/~ 

Popular  Series  for  Boys  and  Girls.     Illustrated,  cloth.  3/6 

Also  (Popular  Copyright  Novels),  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  2/6 

Kitty   Costello.       By   Mrs.   Alexander.     With   a    Memorial    Note 

by  Isa  Duff  us  Hardy.   (Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.)  Cr.  8vo,  cloth.      6/- 
Popular  Series  for  Boys  and  Girls.     Cloth.  3/6 

Stronger  than   Love.     By  Mrs.  Alexander.     (Unwin's  Red  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6,- 

Also  (Popular  Copyright  Novels),  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  2/6 

Through  Fire  to  Fortune.     By  Mrs.  Alexander.     (Unwin's  Green 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  (Popular  Copyright  Novels),  cloth.  2/6 

A   Winning    Hazard.     By    Mrs.    Alexander.     (Popular    Copyright 

Novels.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  2/6 

The  Yellow   Fiend.     By  Mrs.  Alexander.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

ALIEN.    The  Devil's  Half  Acre.     By  "Alien."     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

AMBER.     Wistons.     A  Story  in  Three  Parts.     By  Miles  Amber.     (First 

Novel  Library.)     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

ANDREIEF.     The  Red  Laugh.     By  Leonidas  Andreief.     Translated  by 

A.  Linden.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author.     Cr.  8vo,  paper  cover,  net      1/- 

ANDREWS.     Stephen  Kyrle.     By  Katherine  Andrews.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.       6/- 

ARCHER.  A  Bush  Honeymoon,  and  Other  Australian  Stories.  By 
Laura  M.  Palmer  Archer.  (Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.)  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth.  6/- 

ARMSTRONG.     Passports.     See  under  "Little  Novels."     No.  9. 

ASKEW.    The  Shulamite.    By  Alice  and  Claude  Askew.    Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo.     (Green  Cloth  Library.)  6/- 

Also  (TI  e  Adelphi  Library),  cloth.  3/6 

Also  in  picture  wrapper.  net       1/- 

The  Tempting  of  Paul  Chester.     By  Alice  and  Claude  Askew. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 
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AUTONYM  LIBRARY,  THE.     Uniform  in  style  and  price  with  "The 

Pseudonym  Library."  Taper  covers,  each,  1/6  ;  cloth,  each      2/- 

(i)  The  Upper  Berth.     By  F.       (10)  Kafir  Stories.     By  W.  C. 
Marion  Crawford.  Scully. 

(2)  Mad   Sir  Uchtred   of  the       ('«)  Molly 'Darling.     By   Mrs. 
Hills.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.  Hungcrford 

(3)  By    Reef  and    Palm.     By       (»2)  A  Game  o1  Consequences. 

Louis  Becke.  ,    ,     J*y  Albert  Kinross. 

(4)  The   P,ay  Actress.     By   S.       ™%2$kJ£?  " 

R.  Crocket.  (l+)  Jhe    fcd    ^      Ry    L< 

(5)  A     Bachelor     Maid.      By  McManus. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.  (Ic;)  a  Marriage  by  Capture. 

(6)  Miserrima.     By  G.  W.  T.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

Omond.  (16)  Leaves  from  the   Life  of 

(7)  The  Two  Strangers-     By  an  Eminent  Fossil.     By 

Mrs.  Oliphant.  W.  Dutton  Burrard. 

(8)  Another  Wicked  Woman.       (17)  An    Impossible   Person. 

By  S.  De  Pentheny.  By  Constance  Cotterell. 

(9)  The  Spectre  of  Strathan-       (18)  Which    is    Absurd.      By 

nan.     By  W.  E.  Morris.  Cosmo  Hamilton. 

BACHELLER.    Eben  Holden.    By  Irving  Bacheller.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  net  2/6 
Also  paper  covers.  6d. 
Silas  Strong.  By  Irving  Bacheller.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  (Unwin's  Green 

Cloth  Library.)  6/- 

BAILLIE-SAUNDERS.  London  Lovers.  By  Margaret  Baillie- 
Saunders,  Author  of  the  Prize  Novel,  "  Saints  in  Society."  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth.     Decorative  binding.  6/- 

Saints  in  Society.  By  Margaret  BaiUie-Saunders.  ^100  prize  novel. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.    (First  Novel  Library.)  6/- 

Also  paper  covers.  6d. 

BAKER  (H.  B.).     Margaret  Grey.     See  under  "  Little  Novels,"     No.  4. 

BAKER  (J.).     A  Double  Choice.      By  James  Baker.     (Unwin's  Green 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

BARLOW.  By  Beach  and  Bogland.  By  Jane  Barlow,  Author  of 
"  Irish  Idylls,"  &c.  With  Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo  cloth.  (Unwin's 
Green  Cloth  Library.)  6/- 

BARR  (A.   E.).     The  Black  Shilling.     By  Amelia  E.  Ban*.     (Unwin's 

Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Cecilia's  Lover.     By  Amelia  E.  Barr.     Cr.   8vo,   cloth.     (Unwin's 

Red  Cloth  Library.)  6/- 

I,  Thou,  and  the  Other   One.     By  Amelia   E.   Barr.     (Unwin's 

Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  (Popular  Copyright  Novels),  cloth.  2/6 

The  Lion's  Whelp.     By  Amelia  E.  Barr.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The  Maid  of  Maiden  Lane.     By  Amelia  E.  Barr.    Fully  Illustrated. 

(Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Prisoners  of  Conscience.     By  Amelia  E.  Barr.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Popular  Series  for  Boys  and  Girls.     Illustrated,  cloth.  3/6 

Also  (Popular  Copyright  Novels),  cloth.  2/6 

■ A  Song  of  a  Single  Note.     By  Amelia  E.  Barr.     (Unwin's  Red 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Souls  of  Passage.     By  Amelia  E.  Ba;r.     (Unwin's  Green   Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 
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BARR  (A.  E.)    Thyra  Varrick.    By  Amelia  E.  Barr.    (Unwin's  Red  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  clolh.  6/- 

Trinity  Bells.     A  Tale  of  Old  New  York.     By   Amelia  E.  Barr. 

Fully  Illustrated  in  handsome  decorated  cover.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt.        6/- 

Was  it    Right  to  Forgive?       A  Domestic  Romance.    By  Amelia 

E.  Barr.    (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  (Popular  Copyright  Novels),  cloth.  2/8 

BARR  (W.).     Shacklett.    The  Evolution  of  a  Statesman.     By  Walter 

Barr.     Large  cr.  8 vo,  cloth.  6/- 

BARRY.     Arden  Massiter.     By  William  Barry.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The  Dayspring— A  Romance.    By  William  Barry,  D.D.    (Unwin's 

Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo.  6/- 

The  Two  Standards.     By  William  Barry,  D.D.     (Unwin's  Green 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

The  Wizard's  Knot.     By  William  Barry.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

BARTRAM.     People    of  Clopton.     By    George    Bartram.     (Unwin's 

Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

The  White-headed  Boy.     By  George  Bartram.     (Unwin's  Green 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

BEALBY.     A    Daughter    of   the    Fen.     By  J.   T.    Bealby.     (Unwin's 

Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

BECKE.     The    Adventures    of   a    Supercargo.     By    Louis    Becke. 

(Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

Breachley:  Black  Sheep.     By  Louis  Becke.     (Unwin's  Red  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

By  Reef  and  Palm.     See  Autonym  Library.     Vol.  3. 

By    Reef  and    Palm,    and    Other    Stories.     By   Louis   Becke. 

(Popular  Copyright  Novels.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  2/6 

By  Rock   and    Pool.     By  Louis  Becke.     (Unwin's   Green   Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

Chinkie's  Flat,  and  Other  Stories.     By  Louis  Becke.     (Unwin's 

Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

The   Ebbing   of  the  Tide-     By   Louis   Becke.     (Unwin's   Green 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

Edward  Barry  :  South  Sea  Pearler.     By  Louis  Becke.     (Unwin's 

Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  8/- 

Helen    Adair.     By  Louis   Becke.     (Unwin's  Red   Cloth  Library.) 

Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

His  Native  Wife.     By  Louis  Becke.     (Century  Library.     No.  4.) 

Paper  covers,  1/6  ;  cloth      2/- 
Also  paper  covers.  6d. 

Old  Convict  Days.     Edited  by  Louis  Becke.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Pacific    Tales.     By    Louis    Becke.     Frontispiece    Portrait    of    the 

Author.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

Ridan  the  Devil,  and  Other  Stories.     By  Louis  Becke.     (Unwin's 

Green  Cloth  Library.)     Large  cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

Rodman    the    Boatsteerer.     By   Louis   Becke.     (Unwin's    Green 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

The   Strange    Adventure   of  James    Shervington,   and   Other 

Stories.     By  Louis   Becke.     (Unwin's   Red   Cloth    Library.)     Cr. 
8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  (Popular  Copyright  Novels),  cloth.  2/6 
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BECKE.     Tessa,  and  the  Trader's  Wife.     By  Louis  Becke.     (Popular 

Copyright  Novels.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  2/6 

Tom  Gerrard.      By  Louis  Becke.     (Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.) 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Under   Tropic    Skies.     By   Louis    Becke.    (Unwin's   Red   Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Wild  Life  in  the  Southern  Seas.     By  Louis  Becke.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.      5/- 

Yorke    the    Adventurer,   and   Other  Tales.     By   Louis   Becke. 

(Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  6/- 

BECKE  and  JEFFERY.     A  First  Fleet  Family.     By  Louis  Becke  and 

Walter  Jefi'ery.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The    Mutineer.     By  Louis  Becke  and  Walter  Jeff  cry.     (Unwin's 

Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The  Mystery  of  Laughlin  Islands.      By  Louis  Becke  and  Walter 

Jefferv.     (Yellow  Library.     Vol.  3.)  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

BLAKE  (Bass).     A    Lady's  Honour.     By  Bass  Blake.      (First  Novel 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/  - 

BLAKE    (B.    C.)      The   Peculiar    History    of    Mary    Ann    Susan. 

By  Bernard  C   Blake.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

BLOUNT.     Sylvia  in  Society,     By  Mrs.  George  Blount  ("  Mrs.  George 

Gorman ').      With  a  Frontispiece.     Sm.  demy  8vo,  cloth.         net      3/6 

BODKIN.     The  Quests  of  Paul   Beck.    By  M.   McDonnell  Bodkin, 

K.C.     With  8  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The  Capture  of  Paul    Beck.      By  W.  McDonnell  Bodkin,  K.C. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

BOLT  (Ben).       Anthony  Jasper.     See  Pseudonym  Library.     No.  52. 

BOURGET.     The  Disciple.  A  Novel.  By  Paul  Bourget.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth.      6/- 

■  Divorce.     By  Paul  Bourget.     Cr.  8vo.     (Red  Cloth  Library.)  6/- 

BOWEN-ROWLANDS.     The  Passion  of  Mahael.     By  Lilian  Bowen- 

Rowlands.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

BRAINERD.     In   Vanity  Fair.     A  Tale  of  Frocks  and  Femininity.    By 

Eleanor  Hoyt  Brainerd.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

BREDA.     From  One  Man's   Hand  to  Another.     By  G.  H.  Breda. 

(First  Novel  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

BROOKE       (Magdalene).       Eleanor      Lambert.      See      Pseudonym 

Library.     No.  2. 

BUCHANAN  (A.).     She  Loved  Much.      By  Alfred  Buchanan,  Author 

of  "  The  Real  Australia,"  "  Bubble  Reputation,"  &c.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.       6/- 

BUCHANAN.     Diana's  Hunting.     By  Robert  Buchanan.     Demy  i2mo.      2/6 

Effie    Hetherington.     By  Robert  Buchanan.    (Popular  Copyright 

Novels.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.     2/6.  Also  paper  covers      6d. 

A  Marriage  by  Capture.     By  Robert  Buchanan.     (The  Autonym 

Library.)  Paper  covers,  1/6  ;  cloth      2/- 

BULLEN      Cut  Off  from  the  V/orld.     By  Frank  T.  Bullen.     Cr.  8vo, 

cloth.  6/- 

BURRARD    (W.     Dutton.)      Leaves  from  the  Life  of   an    Eminent 

Fossil.     See  Autonym  Library.     Vol.  16. 
By  Creek  and  Gully.      Edited  by  Lala  Fisher.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

BYRDE.     The   Searchers.     A  Story  in  Four  Books.     By   Margaretta 

Byrde.     (First  Novel  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The  Interpreters.     By  Margaretta  Byrde.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 
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CAMPBELL.  The  Problem  of  Prejudice.  See  "Little  Novell" 
No.  3. 

CAREY.     The  Motor  Cracksman.     By  Charles  Carey.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.       6/- 
Also  paper  covers.  6d. 

CARTWRIGHT.  A  Slight  Indiscretion.  See  "  Little  Novels."  No.  7. 
CARYL  (Valentine).  Ne'er-Do-Weel.  See  Pseudonym  Library.  No.  54. 
CENTURY   LIBRARY,  THE.     With  specially  designed  covers, printed 

in  colours,  by  William  Hyde.  Paper  covers,  1/6  ;    cloth      2/- 

(1)  Toxin.     By  Ouida.     Illust.         (4)  His  Native  Wife.    By  Louis 

(2)  Moff.     By  John  Tweeddale.  Beckc        Frontispiece     by 

(3)  Monsieur  Paulot.     By  Sir  Leslie  Brooke. 

Hubert  Jerningham. 
CERVANTES.     Don  Quixote.      By  Miguel  de  Cervantes.      With  260 
Drawings  by  Daniel  Vierge.     4  volumes,  super  royal  8vo,   cloth, 
with  leather  label  and  gilt  lettering.     Edition  limited  to  155  copies. 

net   £15 
Fine  Edition  (limited  to  10  copies)  on  Imperial  Japan  paper,  with 
2  additional  Illustrations  and  a  duplicate  set  of  the  full-page  plates 
(proofs  after  letters).     Full  vellum  with  gilt  back.  net   £30 

CHAMBERS.   The  Haunts  of  Men.    By  R.  W.  Chambers.   (The  Adelphi 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

CHESSON.  Father  Felix's  Chronicles.  By  Nora  Chesson.  With  a 
new  portrait  of  the  Author,  reproduced  in  Photogravure,  and  an 
Introduction  by  W.  H.  Chesson.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

CHOMLEY.     The  Wisdom  of   Esau.     By  C.  H.  Chomley  and  R.    L. 

Outhwaite.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

CLARE.      Court   Cards.      By   Austin    Clare.      (Unwin's    Red    Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

CLEEVE.     Anglo-Americans.     By  Lucas  Cleeve.    (Unwin's  Red  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Blue  Lilies.      By  Lucas  Cleeve.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.) 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.    "  6/- 

The  Children  of  Endurance.    By  Lucas  Cleeve.     (Unwin's  Red 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Counsels  of  the  Night.     By  Lucas  Cleeve.    (Unwin's  Red  Cloth 

Library)     Cr.  8vo.  6/- 

A  Double  Marriage.     By  Lucas  Cleeve.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth.    (Unwin's 

Red  Cloth  Library.)  6/- 

The  Fool-killer.     By  Lucas  Cleeve.     (Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.) 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The  Fool's  Tax.     By  Lucas  Cleeve.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The  Man  in  the  Street.     By  Lucas  Cleeve.     (Unwin's  Red  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

An  Old  Man's  Darling.     By  Lucas  Cleeve.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The    Progress  of    Priscilla.      By   Lucas   Cleeve.     (Unwin's   Red 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo.  6/- 

The  Rose  Geranium.     By  Lucas  Cleeve.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Seven  Nights  in  a  Gondola.     By  Lucas  Cleeve.     (Unwin's  Red 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo.  6/- 

Stolen  Waters.     By  Lucas  Cleeve.     (Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.) 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  paper  covers.  6d . 
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CLIFFORD.     Mrs.  Keith's  Grime.     By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford.    (Unwin's 

Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  6/- 

CLYDE.      A    Pagan's   Love.      By  Constance  Clvde.      (Unwin's   First 

Novel  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

COBBLEIGH  (Tom).  Gentleman  Upcott's  Daughter.    See  Pseudonym 
Library.     No.  19. 

Young  Sam.     See  Pseudonym  Library.     No.  40. 

CONRAD.     Almayer's    Folly:    A  Romance  of  an  Eastern  River.     By 

Joseph  Conrad.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)      Cr.  8vo,  cloth.      6/- 

■ An  Outcast  of  the  Islands.     By  Joseph  Conrad.     (Unwin's  Green 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.     '  6/- 

Tales    of    Unrest.     Bv    Joseph    Conrad.     (Unwin's    Green    Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  (The  Adelphi  Library).     Cloth.  3/6 

CORKRAN.    Lucie  and  I.    By  Henriette  Coikran.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  6/- 

COSTELLOE.     The   World  at    Eighteen.     By   Kay  Costelloe.    Cr. 

8vo,  cloth.  G/6 

COTTERELL.      An    Impossible    Person.     By  Constance  Cotterell. 

(The  Autonym  Library.)  Paper  covers,  1/6  ;  cloth       2/- 

Love  is  Not  so  Light.     By  Constance  Cotterell.    (Unwin's  Green 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

COURLANDER.      Eve's    Apple.      By    Alphonse  Courlander.      With 

Frontispiece.     Cr.   8vo,   cloth.  6/- 

The  Sacrifice.     By  Alphonse  Courlander.    With  a  coloured  Frontis- 

piece.    (Green  Cloth  Library. )     Cr.  8vo.  6/- 

CRAMPTON.     The  Story  of  an    Estancia.     By  George  Crampton. 

Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  3/6 

CRAWFORD  (F.  Marion.)    The  Upper  Berth.     See  Autonym  Library. 

Vol.  1. 
CRESPIGNY.     From  Behind  the  Arras.     By  Mrs.  Philip  Champion 

de  Crespigny.     (First  Novel  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The  Mischief  of  a  Giove.     By  Mrs.  Philip  Champion  de  Crespigny. 

(Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  paper  covers  6d. 

Cricket  on  the  Brain.     By  M.  C.  C.      Illustrated   by  «'  Gil."     Fcap.  410, 

paper  covers.  net     lid. 

CROCKETT.     Cinderella.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth 

Library.)     With  8  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The  Grey  Man.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.  (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.) 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops.  6/- 

Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  cr.  4to,  cloth  gilt.  net  21/- 

Kit  Kennedy  :  Country  Boy.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.     (Unwin's  Green 

Cloth  Library.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  6/- 

The  Lilac  Sunbonnet.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops.  6/- 

Mad  Sir  Uchtred  of  the  Hills.     See  Autonym  Library.     Vol.  2. 

■ Me  and  Myn.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.) 

Cr.  8vo.  6/- 

The  Play  Actress.     See  Autonym  Library.     Vol.  4. 

The    Play  Actress   and    Mad   Sir    Uchtred.     By  S.  R.  Crockett. 

With  a  new  Preface.     (Popular  Copyright  Novels.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.      2/6 

The  Raiders.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.) 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops.  6/- 
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CROCKETT.     The   Stickit    Minister.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.     (Unwin's 

Green  Cloth  Library.)     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops.  6/- 

Cheap  Edition.       (Popular  Copyright  Novels.)     Cloth.  2/6 

Also  cr.  8vo,  cloth.     1/-   net.  Paper  covers  6d. 

CROTTIE.     The   Lost  Land.     By  Julia  M.  Crottie.     (Unwin's  Green 

Cloth  Library).     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Neighbours:  Being  Annals  of  a  Dull  Town.     By  Julia  M.  Crottie. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

OALIN  (Talmage).  European  Relations.  See  Pseudonym  Library. 
No.  9. 

DALTON.     Olive  in  Italy.     By  Moray  Dalton.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

DALZIEL,     In  the  First  Watch,  and  Other  Engine-Room  Stories. 

By  James  Dalziel.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

High  Life  in  the  Far  East.     By  James  Dalziel.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

DAVIDSON.     The  Confessions  of  a  Match-making  Mother.    By 

Lillias  Campbell  Davidson.     (Idle  Hour  Series.     No.  6.) 

Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

DEAN  (Mrs.  Andrew).  Splendid  Cousin.  See  Pseudonym  Library. 
No.  20. 

Lesser's  Daughter.     See  Pseudonym  Library.     No.  43. 

von  DEGEN.  Mystery  of  the  Campagna.  See  Pseudonym  Library. 
No.  3. 

DEW-SMITH.     Diary  of  a  Dreamer.     By  Mrs.  Dew-Smilh.     Cr.  8vo, 

cloth  gilt.  61- 

DICKESON.  Tychiades.  A  Tale  of  the  Ptolemies.  Written  in  the 
Third  Century,  B.C.,  by  Ornithovius,  and  now  faithfully  translated 
out  of  the  Original  by  Alfred  Dickeson.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

DRACHMANN     (Holger).      Cruise     of    the     "Wild     Duck."    See 

Pseudonym  Library.     No.  24. 

DROSINES  (Georgios).    Amaryllis.     See  Pseudonym  Library.   No.  5. 

-  Herb  of  Love.     See  Pseudonym  Library.     No.  16. 
DUMILLO  (Alice).    On  the  Gogmagogs.  See  "  Little  Novels."  No.  10. 

DUN  DAS.      The     Journeys     of    Antonia.       By    Christian    Dundas. 

(Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo.  G/- 

DUTT.  The  Lake  of  Palms.  By  Romesh  Dutt,  CLE.  With  Frontis- 
piece.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  G/- 

DYKE.     As  Others  See  Us.     By  Watson  Dyke.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo.  6/- 

von     EBNER-ESCriENBACH     (Marie).      Two    Countesses.      See 

Pseudonym  Library.     No.  27. 

van     EEDEN.      The   Deeps    of  Deliverance.      By    F.  Van    Eeden. 

(Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.     '  6/- 

FALCONER  (Lanoe).  [Mademoiselle  Ixe.  See  Pseudonym  Library. 
No.  1. 

Hotel  d'Angleterre.     See  Pseudonym  Library.     No.  6. 

Mademoiselle     Ixe,      The     Hotel     d'Angleterre,     and     Other 

Stories.     By  Lanoe  Falconer.     Popular  Ed.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,     net       1/- 

FARRER.     The  Great  Noodleshire  Election.    A  Comedy  of  Political 

Life.    By  J.  A.  Farrer.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

FERGUSON.     Lays  of  the  Red  Branch.     By  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson. 

(New  Irish  Library.)     Small  cr.  8vo.  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 
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FIRST    NOVEL    LIBRARY,    THE.  First    Novels  of    New    Authors. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  each      6/- 

i)  Wistons.     By  Miles  Amber.  (9)  Tussock  Land.  By  Arthur 

(2)  The  Searchers.     By  Mar-  H.  Adams. 

garetia  Byrde.  (10)  The  Kingdom  ofTwiligh', 

(3)  A  Lady's  Honour.    By  Bass  By  Forrest  Reid. 

Blake.  (11)  A     Pagan's      Love.       By 

(4)  From    Behind  the  Arras.  Constance  Clyde. 

By   Mrs.    Philip  Champion       (12)  Saints  in  Society.  By  Mar- 
de  Crespigny.  garet  Baillie-Saunders. 

(5)  The  Flame  and  the  Flood.       (13)  At     the     Sign     of     the 

By  Rosamond  Langbridge.  Peacock.       By    K.      C. 

(6)  A  Drama  of  Sunshine.   By  Ryves. 

Mrs.  Aubrey  Richardson.  (14)  From  One    Man's  Hand 

(7)  Rosemonde.      By  Beatrice  to  Another.     By   G.    H. 
Stott.  Breda. 

(8)  The  Cardinals  Pawn.  By  (15)  Woman   and  the  Sword. 

K.  L.  Montgomery.  By  Rupert  Lorraine. 

FITZGERALD.       Josephine's    Troubles.      A   Story   of  the   Franco- 
German  War.     By  Percy  Fitzgerald.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.       5/- 

FLETCHER.     Grand  Relations.     By  J.  S.  Fletcher.     Author  of  "  The 

Arcadians."     (Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  paper  covers.  6d. 

Paradise  Court,     By  J.  S.  Fletcher.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The   Queen    of  a   Day.     By  L  S.  Fletcher.     (Unwin's   Red    Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo.  6/- 

The  Threshing  Floor.     By  J.  S.  Fletcher.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

FLOWERDEW.     The   Ways    of  Men.     By  Herbert  Flowerdew.     Cr. 

8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

FOGAZZARO.     The   Woman    (Malombra).     By  Antonio  Fogazzaro. 

Translated  by  F.  Thorold  Dickson.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

FORREST.     The  Bond  of  Blood.  See  under  "  Little  Novels."     No.  6. 
FRAPAN   (Use).     Heavy  Laden.     See  Pseudonym  Library.     No.  13. 

Goo's  Will.     See  Pseudonym  Library.     No.  31. 

FRASER.       Death,    the    Showman.      By    John     Fraser.      (Unwin's 

Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo.  6/- 

FREDERIC.     Marsena.     By  Harold  Frederic.     (Yellow  Library.     Vol. 

2.)  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

FRENCH.     Desmonde,     M.D.     By  Henry  Willard  French.     (Popular 

Copyright  Novels.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  2/8 

FURNESS.     The  Melpomene  Papers.     By  Annette  Furness.     Cr.  8vo, 

cloth.  3/6 

GISSING  (George).    Sleeping  Fires.     See  Autonym  Library.  Vol.13. 

GORKY.     Foma    Gordyeeff.      By   Maxim     Gorky.      Illustrated    and 

unabridged.      (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

•  The    Man   who   was   Afraid     (Foma   Gordyeeff).     By    Maxim 

Gorky.     Popular  Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      1/- 

The  Outcasts,  and  Other  Stories.      By  Maxim  Gorky.     Cr.  8vo, 

cloth.  3/6 

Contents  : — The  Outcasts,  and  Waiting  for  the  Ferry.     Translated 
by  Dora  B.  Montefiore.     The  Affair  of  the  Clasps.     Translated  by 
Vera  Volkhovsky. 
New  Popular  Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      1/- 

Three  of  Them.     By  Maxim  Gorky.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  2/6 

New  Popular  Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      1/- 
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Grandmother's  Advice  to  Elizabeth.        See  under  "  Trowbridge." 

GREEN.    The  Filigree  Ball.    By  Anna  Katherine  Green,  Author  of  "The 

Leavenworth  Case."  (Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.       6/- 
Also  paper  covers.  q^ 

GREEN  CLOTH  LIBRARY.     See  Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library. 

GRIFFITHS  (Arthur).     A   Royal  Rascal.     By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 

Cr.  8vo  (Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library).  6/- 

Also  paper  covers.  6d# 

GRIFFITHS    (D.R.)     E!giva,  Daughter   of  the   Thegn.      By   D.  R. 

Griffiths.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  6/- 

GUEST  (Lady  Charlotte).     See  under  "  Mabinogion." 

GYP.     Ginette's  Happiness.     By  Gyp.    Translated  by  Ralph  Derechef. 

(Popular  Copyright  Novels.)     Cr.8vo,  cloth.  2/6 

HALES.     A  Lindsay  o'  the  Dale.     By  A.  G.  Hales.     With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  Stanley  L.  Wood.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Marozia.     By  A.  G.  Hales.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The  Watcher  on   the  Tower.     By  A    G.   Hales.     (Unwin's  Red 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  paper  covers.  6d. 

HAMILTON   (Cosmo).     Which    is    Absurd.     See    Autonym  Library. 
Vol.  18. 

HAMILTON    (E.).     The    Mawkin    of  the    Flow.      By   Loid    Ernest 

Hamilton.     (Unwin's    Green   Cloth    Library.)     Cr.    8vo,   cloth.  6/- 

- — -  Outlaws  of  the  Marches.     By  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton.     (Unwin's 

Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The  Perils  of  Josephine.     By  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton.     (Unwin's 

Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

HARDING.     The  Woman  Who  Vowed   (The  Demetrian).     By  Ellison 

Harding.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

HARDY.     Pen  Portraits  of  the  British  Soldier,     By  the  Rev.  E.  J. 

Hardy.     Illustrated.     Demy  i2mo,  cloth,  decorated  cover.  1/- 

Mr.  Thomas  Atkins.     A  study  in  Red,  Blue,  Green  and  Khaki.    By 

the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  M.A.  6/- 

Also  decorative  paper  covers.  net      1/- 

HARRISON  (B.).     Latter-day  Sweethearts.    By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison, 

Cr   8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Transplanted  Daughters.    By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.   Cr.Svo,  cloth.      6- 

A  Triple  Entanglement.    By  Burton  Harrison.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

A  Bachelor  Maid.      See  Autonym  Library.     Vol.  5. 

HARRISON  (D.).     Master  Passions.     By  Mrs.  Darent  Harrison.    Cr. 

8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

HAY.    Herridge  of  Reality  Swamp.    By  William  Hay.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth.      6/- 

HENSHAW.    Why   Not,   Sweetheart?    By  Julia  W.  Henshaw.    Cr. 

8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

HENTY.    The  Lost  Heir,     By  G.  A.  Henty.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  Popular  Series  for  Boys  and  Girls.     Illustrated,  cloth.  3/6 

HERTZ-GARTEN    (Theodor).       Red-Litten    Windows.     See   Pseu- 
donym Library.     No.  11. 
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HINKSON.     Father  Alphonsus.     By  H.  A.  Hinkson.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.        6/- 
H03BES.     A  Bundle  of  Life.     See  Pseudonym  Library,  No.  34. 

The    Dream    and    the     Business.      By    John    Oliver    Hobbes. 

With  a  cover  design  by  Aubrey  Beardsley.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The      Flute     of     Pan.       By    John     Oliver     Hobbes.      (Unwin's 

Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/. 

The   Gods,    Some    Mortals,  and    Lord   Wickenham.     By  John 

Oliver  Hobbes.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)      Cr.  tvo,  cloth.      6/- 

Also  (Idle  Hour  Series.     No.  3).  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

Also  paper  covers.  6d- 

The  Herb- Moon.     By  John  Oliver  Hobbes.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth 

Library.)     Large  cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  (Popular  Copyright  Novels).  2/6 

Love  and  the  Soul  Hunters.     By  John  Oliver  Hobbes.    (Unwin's 

Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Popular  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.  Paper  covers,  net,  6d.  ;  cloth,  net      1/- 

Robert  Orange  :  A  Sequel  to  "  The  School  for  Saints."     (Unwin's 

Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  paper  covers.  6d. 

The  School  for  Saints.     By  John  Oliver  Hobbes.     (Unwin's  Green 

Cloth  Library.)     Large  cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  paper  covers.  6d. 

The  Sinner's  Comedy.     See  Pseudonym  Library,  No  28. 

Some    Emotions   and    a   Moral,   and    The   Sinner's   Comedy. 

By  John  Oliver  Hobbes.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net       1/- 

Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral.     See  Pseudonym  Library,  No.  8. 

Also  paper  covers.  6d. 

A  Study  in  Temptations,  and  A  Bundle  of  Life.     By  John  Oliver 

Hobbes.     Cr.  8vo.  Paper  covers,  net,  3d.  ;  cloth,  net       1/J 

A  Study  in  Temptations.     See  Pseudonym  Library,  No.  23. 

Tales  about  Temperaments.     By  John  Oliver  Hobbes.     Cr.  Svo, 

cloth  gilt.  net     2/6 

The   Tales    of  John  Oliver  Hobbes.     Portrait  of  the   Author. 

(Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)     Large  cr.  Svo,  cloth. 
Contents  : — Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral.         A  Bundle  of  Life.  6/- 

A  Study  in  Temptations.  The  Sinner's  Comedy. 

Also  (The  Adelphi  Library),  cloth.  3/6 

The   Vineyard.     By  John    Oliver   Hobbes.     (Unwin's   Red    Cloth 

Library.)     With  Six  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  paper  covers.  6d. 

Life  and   To-morrow.      Selections    frem  the   Writings   of   John 

Oliver  Hobbes.     Edited  by  Zoe  Procter.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

HOCKING.     Meadowsweet  and  Rue.     By  Silas  K.  Hocking.    (Unwin's 

Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.    "  6/- 

HOLDSWORTH.      The    Iron    Gates.      By    Annie    E.    Holdsworth. 

(Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  C/- 
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HORNIMAN.     That  Fast  Miss  Blount.     A  Novel.     By  Roy  Horniman. 

(Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  paper  covers.  6d. 

The   Living   Buddha.    By  Roy  Horniman.     (Unwin's  Red  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

HUDSON.  A  Crystal  Age.  By  W.  H.  Hudson.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  decora- 
tive binding.  G/- 

HUMPHREY  (Frank  Pope).  New  England  Cactus.  See  Pseudo- 
nym Library,  No.  T5. 

HUMPHREY  (Mrs.)    Beauty  Adorned.  By  Mrs.  Humphrey.  Long  8vo, 

cloth,  decorated  cover.  1/- 

HUNGERFORD  (Mrs.)  Molly  Darling.  See  Autonym  Library.  Vol.11. 

IDLE  HOUR  SERIES,  THE.     Cr.  8vo.  Paper  covers,  1/- ;  cloth      2/- 

(1)  Another    Englishwoman's      (5)  Certain    Personal      Mat- 
Love   Letters.      By  Barry  ters.     By  H.  G.  Wells. 
Pain.                                            (C)  The     Confessions     of    a 

(2)  The     Letters     of    Her  Match-making    Mother. 
Mother  to  Elizabeth,     By  By  Lillias  C.  Davidson. 
\V.  R.  H.  Trowbridge.  (7)  The    Grandmother's    Ad- 

(3)  The  Gods,  Some  Mortals,  vice  to  Elizabeth.     By  W. 
and  Lord  Wickenham.  By  R.  H.  Trowbridge. 
John   Oliver   Hobbes  (Mrs.  (8)  Hookey.    By  A.  Neil  Lyons. 
Craigie).  (9)  The  Adventures  of  Prince 

(4)  De     Omnibus.       By     the  Aga  Mirza.     By    A  qui  la 
Conductor  (Barry  Pain).  Kempster. 

IRVING.     Six  Girls.     By   Fanny  Belle  Irving.     Illustrated.     (Unwin's 

Popular  Series  for  Bovs  and  Girls.)     Cloth.  3/6       | 

IRWIN.     With  Sword  and  Pen.     A  Story  of  India  in  the  Fifties.    By  H. 

C.  Irwin.     (Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  8/- 

JEFFERY  (Walter).     See  "Becke  (Louis)." 

JENNINGS      Under  the  Pompadour.    A  Romance.    By  Edward  W. 

Jennings.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

JEPSON.    The  Lady  Noggs,  Peeress.     By  Edgar  Jepson.      With  8 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  decorative  paper  covers.  1/-  net.  Also  paper  covers.  6d. 

The  Four  Philanthropists.     By  Edgar  Jepson.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

JERNINGHAM.      Monsieur    Paulot.      By    Sir    Hubert    Jerningham. 

(Century  Library.     No.  3.)  Paper  covers,  1/6  ;  cloth      2/- 

JESSOPP.  Frivola,  and  Simon  Ryan  the  Peterite.  By  Augustus 
Jessopp,  D.D.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Expanded.  With  portrait. 
Cr.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  silk  sewn.  3/6 

Simon   Ryan  the  Peterite.     By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.    (Yellow 

Library.    Vol.  1.)  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

KEARY.     High  Policy.     By  C.  F.  Keary.   (Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.) 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

A  Mariage  de  Convenance.     By  C.  P.  Keary.     (Unwin's  Green 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

<ELLER  (Gottfried).  A  Selection  of  his  Tales.  Translated,  with  a 
Memoir,  by  Kate  Freiligrath  Kroeker.  With  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo. 
cloth.  6/- 

<EMPSTER.    The  Adventures  of  Prince  Aga  Mirza.     By  Aquila 

Kempster.  (Idle  Hour  Series.  No.  9).  Paper  covers*  1/-  ;  cloth       2/- 
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KETTLE  (Rosa  Mackenzie),  THE  WORKS  OF. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  each      6/> 

Highland  lister's  Promise.  The   Old    Hall    Among  the 

Magic  of  the  Pine  Woods.  Wat3r  Meadows. 

Rose,  Shamrock  and  Thistle. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  each      5/- 

Earl's  Cedars.  Smugglers  and  Foresters. 

Fabian's  Tower.  My  home  in  the  Shires. 

Hillesdon  on  the  Moor.  The  Ranger's  Lodge. 

Carding  Mill  Valley. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  each      4/« 

Lewell  Pastures.  Lord  Maskelyne's  Daughter. 

La  Belle  Marie.  On  Leithay's  Banks. 

The  Falls  of  the  Loder.  By  Sea  and  Moor. 

Last  Mackenzie  of  Redcastle.  The  Wreckers. 

The  Tenants  of  Beldornie.  Sir  Frederick  Derwent. 

Autumn  Leaves.  The    Memoirs    of   Charles 

Summer  Shade  and  Winter  Boner  (2  vols.). 
Sunshine  Poets. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  each 

The  Mistress  of  Langdale  Hall       Under  the  Grand  Old  Hills. 
Sisters  of  Ombersleigh.  Furze  Blossoms. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 
Christmas  Berries  and  Summer  Roses. 

KiLDARE.     Up  from  the  Slums.     By  Owen  Kildare.     Large  cr.  8vo, 

cloth.  net     6/- 

KINROSS  (Albert).  A  Game  of  Consequences.  See  Autonym  Library. 
Vol.  12. 

KOROLENKO(V).     Makar's  Dream.    See  Pseudonym  Library.    No.  14. 

Saghalien  Convict.     See  Pseudonym  Library.     No.  18. 

LAM  BE.     By   Command   of  the    Prince.     By  J.    Lawrence   Lambe. 

Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

LAMDON.     Mid  Pleasures  and  Palaces.     By  Mary  Landon.     With  16 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

LANGBRIDGE.       The     Flame    and    the     Flood.       By    Rosamond 

Langbridge.     (First  Novel  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The  Third  Experiment.      By  Rosamond  Langbridge.      (Unwin's 

Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

LANYON.     "Sarah    P.    G."    A  Novel.     By   H.  Sant  Martin-Lanyon. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  6/- 

LAVERTON.     The  Romance  of  a  Hili  Station.     And  Other  Stories. 

By  Mrs.  H.  S.  Laverton  (Valete).     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.         2/6 

LEE  (Vernon).     Ottiiie.     See  Pseudonym  Library.    No.  22. 

Penelope  Brandling.     See  Pseudonym  Library.     No.  55. 

LEE-HAMILTON.      The   Romance  of  the  Fountain.      By  Eugene 

Lee-Hamiiton.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

LELAND.  Hans  Breitmann  in  Germany— Tyrol.  By  Charles 
Godfrey  Leland.  Frontispiece  and  Decorated  Title-page.  Fcap. 
8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

The  Hundred  Riddles  of  the  Fairy  Bellaria.    By  Charles  Godfrey 

Leland  ("  Hans  Breitmann  ").  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

Also  a  Fine  Edition.  net      7/6 
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Letters  of  Her    Mother  to  Elizabeth.     See  under  Trowbridge. 
LEWIS.     A  Modern  Monarch.     By  Frank  C.  Lewis.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.         6/- 
LITTA.    The  Soul  of  a  Priest.    By  the  Duke  Litta.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

LITTLE.     A  Millionaire's  Courtship.     By  Mrs.  Archibald  Little.     Cr. 

8vo,  cloth.     (Red  Cloth  Library.)  6/- 

LITTLE  NOVELS.     Demy  8vo,  printed  in  bold  type. 

Paper  covers,  6d.  ;  cloth      1/- 

(1)  The  World  is  Round.     By  (6)  The  Bond  of  Blood.      By 

Louise  Mack.  R.  E.  Forrest. 

(2)  No  Place  for  Repentance.  (7)  A  Slight  Indiscretion.     By 

By  Ellen  F.  Pinsent.  M™-  Edward  Cariwright. 

J)  TheProblemofPrejudice.  ^  ^ZtLtrl^'    Si 

By  Mrs.  Vere  Campbell.  {q)  Passports<  Byl.J.Armstrong 

(4)  Margaret    Grey.      By     H.  (I0j  Qn  the  Gogmagogs.      By 

Barton  Baker.  Alice  Dumillo. 

(5)  A    Painter's    Honeymoon.  (11)  A    Noble    Haul.      By    W. 

By  Mildred  Shenstone.  Clark  Russell. 

LLOYD.     Bergen  Worth.     By  Wallace  Lloyd.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

LOCKE.     The  Stem  of  the  Crimson  Dahlia.    By  James  Locke.   With 

a  Coloured  Frontispiece.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

LORRAINE.     The   Woman   and  the    Sword.     By   Rupert   Lorraine. 

(First  Novel  Library.     Vol.15.)     Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  6/- 

LYNCH.     A    Parish    Providence.     By    E.    M.    Lynch.     (New    Irish 

Library.)     Small  cr.  8vo.  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;    cloth      2/- 

LYONS  (A.  E.).     Mister  Bill  :   A  Man.     By  Albeit  E.  Lyons.     Cr.  8vo, 

cloth.  3/6 

LYONS.     Hookey.     By  A.   Neil    Lyons.     (Idle   Hour   Series.     No.   8.) 

Cr.  8vo  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

MABINOGiON,  THE.  Translated  from  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest  by 
Lady  Charlotte  Guest.  3  vols.   (Welsh  Library.  Vols.  1-3.)  Fcap.8vo. 

Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth,  each       2/- 
Popular  One- Volume  Edition,  cloth.  net      2/- 

McAULAY.     Black  Mary.    By  Allan  McAulay.    (Unwin's  Green  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

—  The  Rhymer.     By  Allan  McAulay.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.) 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

MAC  BRIDE.  Wonderfu'  Weans  :  Sketches  from  Living  Models.  By 
Mac  Kenzie  Mac  Bride.  With  a  cover  designed  by  John  Duncan. 
Cr.  8vo.  net      1/- 

V1ACDONALD.      The  Portent    and    Other  Stories.       By    George 

Macdonald.     (Adelphi  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

VIACMANUS  (J.).     The  Humours  of  Donegal.     By  James  MacManus 

("Mac").     Cr.  8vo.  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

Through  the  Turf  Smoke.    By    Seumas    MacManus  ("Mac"). 

Cr.  8vo.  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;    cloth      2/- 

McMANUS  (L.).     Lally  of  the  Brigade.     By  L.  McManus.    (Popular 

Copyright  Novels.)     Cr.  8vo.  Paper  covers,  1/-;    cloth  gilt      2/6 

The     Red    Star.      By    L.    McManus.    (The    Autonym     Library.) 

Paper  covers,  1/6  ;  cloth      2/- 

Silk  of  the  Kine.     By  L.  McManus  (C.  MacGuire)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.        3/6 

MAGNAY.     The  Amazing   Duke.      By  Sir  William  Magnay,   Bart. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 
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MANN.     Among  the  Syringas.     By  Mary  E.  Mann.    (Unwin's  Green 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo.  6/- 

In  Summer  Shade.    By  Mary  E.  Mann.    Cr.  8vo,  clolh.  6/- 

Also  in  decorative  paper  covers.  net      1/- 

The  Mating  of  a  Dove.    By  Mary  E.Mann.    (Unwin's  Green  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Moonlight.     By  Mary  E.Mann.    (Unvvin  s  Green  Cloth  Library.) 

Cr.  8vo.  6/- 

The  Patten  Experiment.     By  Mary  E.  Mann.    (Unwin's  Green 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Susannah.     By  Mary  E.  Mann.    (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.) 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

MARQUIS.     Marguerite  de  Roberval.    By  T.  G.  Marquis.    Cr.  8vo, 

clolh.  6/- 

MARSH.   The  Beetle.   A  Mystery.    By  Richard  Marsh.     With  Illustra- 
tions by  John  Williamson.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 
Also  (The  Adelphi  Library),  cloth.  3/6 

MARTYN.    The  Tale  ofa  Town  and  an  Enchanted  Sea.    By  Edward 

Martyn.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

MAUGHAM.     'Liza  of  Lambeth.     By  W.Somerset  Maugham.    Cr.8vo. 

cloth.  3/6 

Also  paper  covers.  6d. 

The  Making  of  a  Saint.     By  W.  Somerset  Maugham.    (Unwin's 

Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Orientations,   and  Other  Stories.     By  W.  Somerset  Maugham. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

MAYNE.     The  Clearer  Vision.     By  Ethel  Colburn  Mayne.     Cr.  8vo, 

cloth  gilt.  5/- 

MEADE.     Love  Triumphant.     By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade.     (Unwin's  Red 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  Popular  Series  for  Boys  and  Girls.     Illustrated,  cloth.  3/( 

MEIRION  (EMinor).  Cause  and  Effect.  See  Pseudonym  Library. 
No.  49. 

MIKOULITCH  (V.).  Mimi's  Marriage.  See  Pseudonym  Library. 
No.  35- 

MILNE.  The  Epistles  of  Atkins.  By  James  Milne.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions from  War  Sketches.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

MITCHELL.     Hugh  Wynne.     By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.    (Unwin's  Green 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  Svo. 

Far  in  the  Forest.     By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

MONTAGU.     Naomi's  Exodus.     By  Lily  H.  Montagu.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth.      3/( 

MONTGOMERY.     The    Cardinal's    Pawn.     By  K.  L.  Montgomery. 

(First  Novel  Library.     No.  8.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  paper  covers.  Gd 

Love  in  the  Lists.     By  K.  L.  Montgomery.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

Major    Weir.       By    K.    L.    Montgomery.     With   8   Illustrations. 

(Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

MOORE.     Evelyn  Innes.    By  George  Moore.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  Svo,  clolh. 
4     Also  (The  Adelphi  Library),  cloth. 
Also  paper  covers. 
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MOORE.      Sister  Teresa.     A  Novel.    By  George  Moore.    (Unwin's 

Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  (The  Adelphi  Library).     Cloth.  3/6 

Paper  covers.  6d. 

The    Untilled    Field.      By   George   Moore.     (Unwin's   Red  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

MUIR.     The  Mystery  of  Muncraig.     By  Robert  James  Muir.    Cr.  8vo, 

cloth  gilt.  6/- 

MURRAY.     He  that  had    Received   the  Five  Talents.     By  J.  Clark 

Murray.     (Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

NELSON  (Jane).      The  Rousing  of  Mrs.  Potter.      See   Pseudonym 

Library.     No.  36. 
NESBIT.     Man  and  Maid.    By  E.  Nesbit.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

NESBIT'S   Children's   Stories.     See  under  "Books  for  Children." 
NORMYX.     Unprofessional  Tales.    By  Normyx.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

NORRIS  (W.  E.).  The  Spectre  of  Strathannan.  See  Autonym 
Library.    Vol.  9. 

O'GRADY.  The  Bog  of  Stars,  and  Other  Stories  of  Elizabethan 
Ireland.  By  Standish  O'Grady.  (New  Irish  Library.  No.  2.) 
Small  cr.  8vo.  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.).    The    Two  Strangers.     See  Autonym  Library. 
Vol.  7. 

OMOND  (G.  W.  T.).     Miserrima.     See  Autonym  Library.     Vol.  6. 

ORCZY.  The  Case  of  Miss  Elliott.  By  the  Baroness  Orczy,  Author 
of  "The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,"  &c.  With  16  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth.  6/- 

OUIDA.     A   Rainy  June  and  Don   Gesualdo.     By  Ouida.    (Popular 

Copyright  Novels.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  2/6 

—  The  Silver  Christ,   and   Other  Stories.     By  Ouida.    (Unwin's 
Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

See  also  Pseudonym  Library.     No.  41. 

—  Toxin.  See  Century  Library.  No.  1. 

OWEN.     Captain  Sheen.     By  Charles  Owen.    Cr.Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

PAIN.    Another   Englishwoman's   Love   Letters.     By  Barry  Pain. 

(Idle  Hour  Series.     No.  1.)  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

—  Curiosities.     By  Barry  Pain.    Paper  covers.  1/- 

—  De  Omnibus.    By  The  Conductor  (Barry  Pain).    Paper  covers,  1/- 
Cloth.  2/- 

—  De  Omnibus  and  Another  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters.    By 
Barry  Pain.     Paper  covers  6d. 

—  Little   Entertainments    By  Barry  Pain.  Cr.  8vo.   Paper  covers,  1/- 
Cloth.  2/- 

—  The  Memoirs  of  Constantino  Dix.    ByBarryPain.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth      3/6 
Also  in  decorative  paper  covers.     1/-  net.  Also  paper  covers      6d. 

de    PENTHENY    (S.)      Another  Wicked    Woman.      See  Autonym 
Library.    Vol.  8. 

PIDGIN.    Quincy  Adams  Sawyer.  By  Charles  F.  Pidgin.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth.      6/- 

PINSENT.     No  Place  for  Repentance.   See  under  Little  Novels.   No.  2. 

PLAYNE.    The   Romance  of  a   Lonely  Woman.    By  C.  E.  Playne. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 
The  Terror  of  the  Macdurghotts.  By  C.  E.  Playne.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth      6/- 
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de  POLEN.     Clairice  :    The  Story  of  a  Crystal  Heart.     By  Narcisse 

Luciende  Polen.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 


POPULAR    COPYRIGHT 

cloth  gilt. 


NOVELS.     Cheap  re-issue.    In 


cr.  8vo, 
each 


ALEXANDER  (Mrs.). 

Brown,  V.C. 

Stronger  than  Love. 

Through  Fire  to  Fortune. 

A  Winning  Hazard. 
BARR  (AMELIA  E.). 

I,  Thou,  &  the  Other  One. 

Prisoners  of  Conscience. 

Was  it  Right  to  Forgive? 
BECKE  (LOUIS). 

By  Reef  &  Palm. 

The  Strange  Adventures 
of  James  Shervington. 

Tessa  and    The   Trader's 
Wife. 
BUCHANAN  (ROBERT). 

Effie  Hetherington. 
CROCKETT  (S.  R.). 

The     Play    Actress     and 
Mad  Sir  Uchtred. 

The  Stickit  Minister. 
CROMMELIN  (MAY). 

Half  Round  the  World  for 
a  Husband. 


FRENCH  (H.  W.). 

Desmonde,  M.D. 
GYP. 

Ginette's  Happiness. 
HOBBES  (JOHN  OLIVER). 

The  Herb-Moon. 

McMANUS  (L.). 

Lally  of  the  Brigade. 

OUIDA. 

A  Rainy  June. 
RITA. 

The  Ending  of  My  Day. 

Vanity!     The   Confessions 
of  a  Court  Modiste. 

RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK). 

The  Romance  of  a  Mid- 
shipman. 

SALA  (GEORGE  AUGUS- 
TUS). 
Margaret  Forster. 

SCHREINER  (OLIVE). 

Trooper  Peter   Halket. 

See  Pseudonym  Library.    No.  7. 


POTAPENKO  (J.).     Russian  Priest. 

General's  Daughter.     See  Pseudonym  Library.     No.  17. 

■ Father  of  Six.     See  Pseudonym  Library.     No.  26. 

PRAED.     The  Insane  Root.    Bv  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.  (Unwin's  Green 
Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

Nyria.     By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.     (Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.) 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

PRICHARD.    The  New  Chronicles  of  Don  Q.     By   K.   and   Hesketh 

o,  cloth. 

By  G.  Pryce.    (Unwin's  Green  Cloth 
By    Gwendolen    Pryce. 


PRYCE.     John   Jones,   Curate. 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

A    Son    of   Arvon.      A    Welsh 

(Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.) 


Novel. 
Cr.  8vo. 


PSEUDONYM  LIBRARY,  THE.  24mo. 

(1)  Mademoiselle  Ixe.  By 
Lanoe  Falconer. 

(2)  The  Story  of  Eleanor 
Lambert.  By  Magdalene 
Brooke. 

(3)  A  Mystery  of  the  Cam- 
pagna.     By  von  Degen. 

(4)  The  School  of  Art.  By 
Isabel  Snow. 

(5)  Amaryllis.  By  Georgios 
Drosines. 


2/6 


6/- 

6/- 

6/- 
6/- 
6/- 


Paper  covers,  1/6  ;  cloth,  each      2/- 

(6)  The  Hotel  d' Angleterre. 
By  Lanoe  Falconer. 

(7)  A  Russian  Priest.  By 
J.  Potapenko.  Translated 
by  W.  Gaussen. 

(8)  Some  Emotions  and  a 
Moral.  By  John  Oliver 
Hobbes. 

(9)  European  Relations.  A 
Tirolese  Sketch.  By  Tal- 
mage  Dalin. 
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(10)  John  Sherman,  &   Dhoya. 

By  Ganconagh  (W.B.Yeats). 
(n)  Through     the     Red-Litten 

Windows.        By        Theodor 

Hertz- Garten. 

(12)  Green  Tea.  A  Love  Story. 
By  V.   Schallenberger. 

(13)  Heavy  Laden,  and  Old 
Fashioned  Folk.  By  Use 
Frapan.  Translated  by  Helen 
A.  Macdonell. 

(14)  Makar's  Dream,  and  Other 
Russian  Stories.  By  V. 
Korolenko,  and  Others. 

(15)  A  New  England  Cactus. 
By   Frank   Pope   Humphrey. 

(16)  The  Herb  of  Love.  By 
Georgios  Drosines.  Trans- 
lated by  Eliz.  M.   Edmonds. 

(17)  The  General's  Daughter. 
By  J.  Potapenko.  Translated 
by  W.  Gaussen. 

(18)  The  Saghalien  Convict, 
and  Other  Russian  Stor- 
ies. By  V.  Korolenko,  and 
Others. 

(19)  Gentleman  Upcott's  Daugh- 
ter.    By  Tom  Cobbleigh. 

(20)  A  Splendid  Cousin.  By 
Mrs.  Andrew  Dean. 

(21)  Colette.  By  Philippe  St. 
Hilaire. 

(22)  Ottilie.     By  Vernon  Lee. 

(23)  A  Siudy  in  Temptations. 
By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

(24)  The  Cruise  of  the  "Wild 
Duck."  By  Holger  Drach- 
mann. 

(25)  Squire  Hellman,  and 
Other  Finnish  Stories. 
By  Juhani  Aho.  Translated 
by  R.  Nisbert  Bain. 

(26)  A  Father  of  Six,  and  An 
Occasional  Holiday.  By 
J.  Potapenko.  Translated 
by  W.  Gaussen. 

(27)  The  Two  Countesses. 
By  Marie  von  Ebner- 
Eschenbach.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  Waugh. 

(28)  The  Sinner's  Comedy.  By 
John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

(29)  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  and 
Other  Tales  of  Sicilian 
Peasant  Life.  By  Gio- 
vanni Verga.  Translated 
by  Alma  Strettell. 


finned. 

(30)  The  Passing  of  a  Mood, 
and  Other  Stories-  By 
V.  O.  C.  S. 

(31)  God's  Will,  and  Other 
Stories.  By  Use  Frapan. 
Translated  by  Helen  A. 
Macdonell. 

(32)  Dream  Life  and  Real  Life. 
By  Ralph  Iron  (Olive 
Schreiner). 

(33)  "The  Home  of  the 
Dragon.  A  Tonquinese 
Idyll.     By  Anna  Catharina. 

(34)  A  Bundle  of  Life.  By  John 
Oliver  Hobbes. 

(35)  Mimi's  Marriage.  Bv 
V.  Mikoulitch. 

(36)  The  Rousing  of  Mrs. 
Potter,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Jane  Nelson. 

(37)  A  Study  in  Colour.  By 
Alice  Spinner. 

(38)  The  Hon.  Stanbury.  By 
Two. 

(39)  The  Shen's  Pigtail,  and 
Other  Stories  of  Angio- 
China  Life.     By  Mr.  M— . 

(40)  Young  Sam  and  Sabina. 
By  Tom  Cobbleigh. 

(41)  The  Silver  Christ,  and  a 
Lemon  Tree.     By  Ouida. 

(42)  A  Husband  of  No  Import- 
ance.    By  Rita. 

(43)  Lesser's  Daughter.  By 
Mrs.  Andrew  Dean. 

(44)  Helen.  By  Oswald  Valen- 
tine. 

(45)  Cliff  Days.  By  Brian 
Rosegarth. 

(46)  Old  Brown's  Cottages.  By 
John  Smith. 

(47)  Under  the  Chilterns.  By 
Rosemary. 

(48)  Every  Day's  News.  By 
R.  E.  Francis. 

(49)  Cause  and  Effect.  By 
Eliinor  Meirion. 

(50)  A  White  Umbrella,  and 
Other  Stories.    By  Sarnia. 

(51)  When  Wheat  is  Green. 
By  Jos.  Wilton. 

(52)  Anthony  Jasper.  BvBen 
Bolt. 

(53)  As  a  Tree  Falls.  By  L. 
Parry  Truscott. 

(54)  A  Ne'er-Do-Weel.  By 
Valentine  Caryl. 

(55)  Penelope  Brandling.  By 
Vernon  Lee. 
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RED   CLOTH    LIBRARY.    See  Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library. 

REETH.     Legions  of  the  Dawn.     By  Allan  Reeth.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

REID.     The   Kingdom  of  Twilight.     By  Forrest  Reid.    (First  Novel 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

RICHARDSON.     A  Drama  of   Sunshine— Played  in  Homburg.     By 

Mrs.  Aubrey  Richardson.     (First  Novel  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

They  Twain.     By  Mrs.  Aubrey  Richardson.     (Unwin's  Red  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

RICHINGS.     In  Chaucer's  Maytime.     By  Emily  Richings.    (Unwin's 

Red  Cloth  Library).     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  6/- 

RITA.      The    Ending  of    My   Day.      By  Rita.      (Popular  Copyright 

Novels.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  2/6 

A  Husband  of  No  Importance.    See  Pseudonym  Library.    No.  42. 

A  Jilt's  Journal.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.      6/- 

Vanity  :  The  Confessions  of  a  Court  Modiste.    By  Rita.    Cr.  Svo, 

cloth.  6/- 

Also  (Popular  Copyright  Novels),  cloth.  2/6 

ROOSEVELT.     The  Siren's  Net.     By  Florence  Roosevelt.    (Unwin's 

Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

ROSEGARTH  (Brian).    Cliff  Days.     See  Pseudonym  Library.    No.  45. 

ROSEGGER.    The  Light  Eternal.    By  Peter  Rosegger.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.      6/- 

ROWBOTHAM.    Tales  from  Plutarch.    By  F.  Jameson  Rowbotham. 

Fully  illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

ROWLANDS.  The  Passion  of  Mahael.  See  under  "  Bowen-Rowlands." 

RUSSELL.    The  Honour  of  the  Flag.     By  W.  Clark  Russell.    Demy 

i2mo,  cloth.  2/6 

A  Noble  Haul.     See  under  "Little  Novels."    No.  11. 

The  Romance  of  a  Midshipman,    By  W.  Clark  Russell.    (Popular 

Copyright  Novels.)     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  2/6 

The  Yarn   of  Old    Harbour  Town.     A  Sea  Romance.    By  W. 

Clark  Russell.     (Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

RUTHERFORD.     The  Autobiography  of  Mark  Rutherford.     Edited 

by  Reuben  Shapcott.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  3/6 

Catherine  Furze:  A  Novel  by  Mark  Rutherford.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

Clara  Hopgood.     By  Mark  Rutherford.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

■ Mark  Rutherford's  Deliverance.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

Miriam's  Schooling,  and  Other  Papers.     By  Mark  Rutherford. 

With  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  3/6 

The  Revolution  in  Tanner's  Lane.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

Pages  from  a  Journal.     By  Mark  Rutherford.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

A  New  Popular  Edition.     Each  vol.  cr.  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  each,  net      1/- 

List  of  Volumes. 

(1)  The     Autobiography     of      (3)  The  Revolution  in  Tanner's 

Mark   Rutherford.  Lane. 

(4)  Miriam's  Schooling. 

(2)  Mark     Rutherford's     De-      (5)  Catherine  Furze. 

liverance.  (6)  Clara  Hopgood. 
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RYVES.     At  the  Sign  of  ths  Peacock.     By  K.  C.  Ryves.     (First  Novel 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

ST.  HILAIRE  (Philippe).    Colette.    See  Pseudonym  Library.    No.  21. 

SALA.    Margaret  Forster :  A  Novel.  By  George  Augustus  Sala.  (Popular 

Copyright  Novels.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  2/6 

SANDERS.     A  Comedy  of  Three.     See  under  "  Little  Novels."    No.  8. 

SARNIA.     White  Umbrella.     See  Pseudonym  Library.     No.  50. 

SCHALLENBERGER  (V.).  Green  Tea.  See  Pseudonym  Library. 
No.  12. 

von  SCHLICHT.  Life  in  a  Crack  Regiment  (Erstklassige  Men- 
schen).  A  Novel  of  German  Military  Manners  and  Morals.  By 
Baron  von  Schlicht.    Translated  by  F.  B.  Low.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  paper  covers.  6d. 

SCHREINER.     Dream    Life    and    Real    Life.    By  Olive    Schreiner. 

Cloth.  2/- 

(RALPH  IRON)      Dream  uife  and  Real  Life.     See  Pseudonym 

Library.     No.  32. 

Dreams.     By  Olive  Schreiner.    Demy  121110,  cloth.  2/6 

Trooper  Peter  Halket   of   Mashonaland.     By  Olive  Schreiner. 

Frontispiece.    (Popular  Copyright  Novels.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  2/6 

Cheap  Edition,  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net       1/- 

SCOTT  (Sir  Walter).  The  "Century"  Scott.  In  25  vols.  Fcap. 
8vo  (6  by  4).  Each  with  Collotype  Frontispiece,  and  with  book 
plate,  title-pages,  binding,  and  devices  in  two  colours  by  James 
Allen  Duncan.  Decorative  cloth,  1/-  ;  green  leather      2/6 

List  of  Volumes. 

Ivanhoe.  The  Bride  of  Lammerrroor. 

Waverley.  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

Guy  Mannering.  Quentin  Durward. 

Old  Mortality.  St.   Ronan's  Well. 

Rob  Roy.  Redgauntlet. 

The  Antiquary.  The  Betrothed  and  Highland 
The  Heart  of  Midlothian.  Widow,  &c. 

The  Monastery.  The  Talisman. 

The  Abbot.  Woodstock. 

Kenilworth.  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 

The  Pirate.  Anne  of  Geierstein. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak.  The  Surgeon's  Daughter  and 
The  Legend  of  Montrose  and  Castle  Dangerous. 

Black  Dwarf.  Count  Robert  of  Paris. 

SCULLY  (W.  C).     Kafir  Stories.     See  Autonym  Library.    Vol.  10. 

By  Veldt  and  Kopje.     By  W.  C.  Scully.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

SHEEHAN.    A  Spoiled  Priest,  and  Other  Stories.    By  the  very  Rev. 

P.  A.  Sheehan,  D.D.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

SHENSTONE.    A  Painter's  Honeymoon.     See  under  "  Little  Novels." 

SHERWOOD.    Tongues  of  Gossip.    By  A.  Curtis  Sherwood.     Cr.  8vo      6/- 

SHOLL.    The  Greater  Love.    By  Anna  McClure  Sholl.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth      6/- 

SMITH    (F.  C).    A  Daughter   of  Patricians.    By  F.  Clifford  Smith. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  v,  6/- 

SMITH  (I.).     The   Minister's    Guest.     By  Isabella  Smith.     (Unwin's 

Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 
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SMITH  (John).     Old  Brown's  Cottages.     See  Pseudonym  Library,  46. 

SNOW  (Isabel).     School  of  Art.      See  Pseudonym  Library.     No.  4. 

SPINNER  (Alice).     Study   in   Colour.     See  Pseudonym  Library,  37. 

STACPOOLE.     The  Bourgeois.     By  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole.    (Unwin's 

Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The    Blue    Lagoon      A   Romance.     By    H.    de    Vere    Stacpoole. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  in  decorative  paper  covers.  net  1/- 

The  Crimson  Azaleas.     By  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  paper  covers.  6d. 

The   Doctor.     By  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  6/- 

Fanny  Lambert.     By  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole.     (Unwin's  Red  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  Paper  covers.  6d. 

The  Lady  Killer.     By  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole.     (Unwin's  Red  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo.  6/- 

Patsy.   By  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole.    With  Frontispiece.     Cr.8vo,  cloth      6/- 

The  Vulture's  Prey.     By  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  6/- 

STEVENS.     The  Perils  of  Sympathy.     By  Nina  Stevens.      (Unwin's 

Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

STOTT.      Rosemonde.      By    Beatrice    Stott.    (First    Novel    Library.) 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

STRAIN.     Laura's  Legacy.     By   E.    H.   Strain.     (Unwin's   Red   Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

SUMMERS.     Renunciation.     By  Dorothy  Summers.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

A  Man's  Love.     By  Dorothy  Summers.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

SUTCLIFFE.     A     Bachelor     in     Arcady.     By     Halliwell     Sutcliffe. 

With  Frontispiece.    (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.      6/- 
Also  a  Presentation  Edition.  net      6/- 

By    Moor  and    Fell  :    Landscape  and  Lang-Settle  Talk   in  West 

Yorkshire.     By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Mistress    Barbara   Cunliffe.     By   Halliwell   Sutcliffe.     (Unwin's 

Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Ricroft    of    Withens.     By    Halliwell    Sutcliffe.    (Unwin's    Green 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Paper  covers.  6d. 

Shameless  Wayne.     By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe.    (Unwin's  Green  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo.  6/- 

Through  Sorrow's  Gates.      A  Tale  of  the  Wintry  Heath.     By 

Halliwell  Sutcliffe.     (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth      6/- 
Also  (The  Adelphi  Library),  cloth.  3/6 

Willowdene  Will.    By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe.  (Aclelphi  Library.)   Cloth      3/6 

SWIFT.     The  Destroyer.     By  Benjamin  Swift.    (Unwin's  Green  Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Nancy  Noon.    By  Benjamin  Swift.    (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Librarv.) 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The    Tormentor.     By    Benjamin    Swift.     (Unwin's    Green    Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  ,.    6/- 

SYNGE.     The  Coming  of  Sonia.     Bv  Mrs.  Hamilton  Syn^e.    Cr.  8vo, 

cloth.  6/- 

A  Supreme  Moment.   By  Mrs.  Hamilton  Synge.     (Unwin's  Green 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 
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TAYLER.     The    Long    Vigil.     By    F.    Tenner   Tayler.    (Unwin's    Red 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

TAYLOR.     A  Thousand  Pities.     By  Ellen  Taylor.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  2/6 

THYNNE.     Facing  the  Future;   or,  the  Parting  of  the  Ways.     By 

K.  Thynne.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

TREHERNE.      A  Love  Cure.     By  Philip  Treherne.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  3/6 

TROUBRIDGE.     The  Millionaire.    By  Lady  Troubridgo.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

■  The  Woman  Thou  Gavest.     By  Lady  Troubridge.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  paper  covers.  6d. 

TROWBRIDGE.     A  Girl  of  the  Multitude.     By  W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge. 

Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6/- 

A    Dazzling    Reprobate.      By  W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge.      (Unwin's 

Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  Svo.  6/- 

■ ■  The     Grandmother's    Advice     to     Elizabeth.        A     companion 

volume  to  "  The  Letters  of  Her  Mother  to  Elizabeth."     (Idle  Hour 
Series.     No.  7.)  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

The  Letters  of  Her  Mother  to  Elizabeth.      A  Series  of  Smart 

Letters  for  Admirers   of   "  The  Visits  of    Elizabeth."     (Idle    Hour 
Series.     No.  2.)  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

Also  an  Edition  in  paper  covers.  6d. 

The  Situations  of  Lady  Patricia:   A  Satire  for  Idle  People.    Bv 

\V.  R.  H.  Trowbridge.     (Unwin's  Red    Cloth   Library.)     Cr.   8vo, 
cloth.  6/- 

TRUSCOTT.      As  a  Tree  Falls.       See  Pseudonym  Library.     No.  53. 

The  Mother  of  Pauline.     By  L.  Parry  Truscott.     Paper  covers.  6d. 

Motherhood.    By  L.  Parry  Truscott.    (Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.) 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The  Poet  and  Penelope.     By  L.  Parry  Truscott.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.      6/- 

Stars  of  Destiny.      By   L.  Parry  Truscott.     (Unwin's   Red   Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

TURNER.    That  Girl.     By  Ethel  Turner  (Mrs.   Curlewis).     With  25 

Illustrations  by  Frances  Ewan.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

TWEEDDALE.    Moff.    By  John  Tweeddale.    (Century  Library.    No.  2.) 

Paper  covers,  1/6  ;  cloth      2/- 

UNWIN'S   GREEN    CLOTH    LIBRARY.     In  uniform  green  cloth,  gilt 

tops.  each      6/- 

ALEXANDER  (Mrs.).  BARR  (AMELIA  E.). 

The  Yellow  Fiend.  Was  it  Right  to  Forgive? 

Through  Fire  to  Fortune.  |,    Thou,    and   the  Other 

"ALIEN."  One. 

The  Devil's  Half-Acre.  Souls  of  Passage. 

toxrMir/ATion      j»#at*t>t^  The  Maid  of  Maiden  Lane 

ASKEW  (ALICE  and  MAUDE).  The  Lion,     Whe, 

1  he  Shulamite.  r 

BACHELLER  (IRVING).  BARAR^  (WILLIAM). 

Silas  Strong.  Arden   Massiter. 

The  Two  Standards. 
BAKER  (JAMES).  The  Wizard's  Knot. 

A  Double  Choice.  BARTRAM  (GEORGE). 
BARLOW  (JANE).  The   People  of  Clopton. 

By  Beach  and  Bogland.  The  White-Headed  Boy. 
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UNWIN'S   GREEN    CLOTH    LIBRARY— continued. 


BEALBY  (J.  T.). 

A  Daughter  of  the  Fen. 
BECKE  (LOUIS) 

By  Rock  and  Pool. 
Edward  Barry. 
Rodman,        the        Boat- 

steerer. 
Yo^ke   the    Adventurer. 
Ridan  the  Devil. 
The  Ebbing  of  the  Tide. 
Pacific  Tales. 
BECKE    (L.)     and     WALTER 
JEFFREY. 
A  First  Fleet  Family. 
The  Mutineer. 
CHOMLEY  (C.  H.). 

The  Wisdom  of  Esau. 
CLEEVE  (LUCAS). 

Blue  Lilies. 
CLIFFORD  (Mrs.  W.  K.). 
Mrs.  Keith's  Crime. 
CONRAD  (JOSEPH). 

An  Outcast  of  the  Islands. 
Alrnayer's  Folly. 
Ta'es  of  Unrest. 
COTTER  ELL  (CONSTANCE). 

Love  is  not  so  Light. 
COURLANDER  (ALPHONSE). 

The  Sacrifice. 
CROCKETT  (S.  R .). 
Kit  Kennedy. 
The  Stickit  Minister. 
The  Lilac  Sunbonnet. 
Cinderella. 
The  Raiders. 
The  Grey  Man. 
Me  and  Myn. 
CROTTIE  (JULIA  M.). 

The  Lost  Land. 
DYKE  (\VATSO\T). 

As  Others  See  Us. 
FRASER  (JOHN). 

Death  the  Showman. 
GORKY  (MAXIM). 

Foma  Gordyeeff. 
HAMILTON  (ERNEST). 

Outlaws  of  the  Marches. 
The  Perils  of  Josephine. 
The  Mawkin  of  the  Flow. 
HOBBES  (JOHN  OLIVER). 
The  Herb-Moon. 
The  Gods,  Some  Mortals, 
and  Lord  Wickenham. 
The  School  for  Saints. 
Robert  Orange. 
The     Tales     of     John 
Oliver  Hobbes. 


HOLDSWORTH  (ANNIE  E.) 

The  Iron  Gates. 
KEARY  (C.  F.). 

Marriage  de  Convenance 

McAULAY  (ALLAN). 
Black  Mary. 
The  Rhymer. 

MANN  (MARY  E.). 
Moonlight. 
Susannah. 

The  Patten  Experiment. 
Among  the  Syringas. 
The  Mating  of  a  Dove. 

MAUGHAM  (W.  SOMERSET). 
The  Making  of  a  Saint. 
Orientations. 

MITCHELL  (S.  WEIR). 
Hugh  Wynne. 

MOORE  (GEORGE). 
Evelyn  Innes. 
Sister  Teresa. 

NESBIT  (E.) 

The  Treasure  Seekers. 
OUIDA. 

The  Silver  Christ. 

PRAED  (Mrs.  CAMPBELL). 

The  Insane  Root. 
PRYCE  (GWENDOLEN). 

A  Son  of  Arvon. 

John  Jones,  Curate. 

RITA. 

A  Jilt's  Journal. 

SMITH  (ISABELLA). 

The  Minister's  Guest. 
STACPOOLE  (H.  de  VERE). 

The  Doctor 

The  Bourgeois. 
SUTCLIFFE  (HALLIWELL). 

Ricroft  of  Withens. 

Shameless  Wayne. 

Mistress    Barbara    Cun- 
liffe. 

Through  Sorrow's  Gates 

A  Bachelor   in    Arcady. 
SWIFT  (BENJAMIN). 

Nancy  Noon. 

The  Tormentor. 

The  Destroyer. 
SYNGE  (Mrs.  HAMILTON). 

A  Supreme  Moment. 
WATSON  (J.  R.). 

In  a  Man's  Mind. 
WATSON  (MARGARET). 

Driven. 
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UNWIN'S  RED  CLOTH  LIBRARY. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.                       each      6/- 

ALEXANDER  (Mrs). 

HOCKING  (SILAS  K.). 

Kitty  Costello. 

Meadow-sweet  and  Rue. 

Stronger  than  Love. 

HORNIMAN   (ROY). 

ARCHER  (L.  M.  PALMER). 

That   Fast  Miss   Blount. 

A  Bush  Honeymoon. 

The  Living  Buddha. 

BARR  (AMELIA  E.). 

IRWIN   (H.  C). 

The  Black  Shilling. 

With  Sword  and  Pen. 

A    Song    of    a    Single 

KEARY  (C.  F.). 

Note. 

High  Policy. 

Thyra  Varrick. 

LANGBRIDGE  (ROSAMOND). 

Cecilia's  Lovers. 

The  Third  Experiment. 

BARRY   (WILLIAM). 

LITTLE  (Mrs.  ARCHIBALD). 

The   Dayspring. 

A  Millionaire's  Courtship. 

BECKE    (LOUIS). 

MACK   (LOUISE). 

Breachley,  Black  Sheep. 

An     Australian     Girl     in 

Chinkie's  Flat. 

London. 

Adventures  of  a  Super- 

MEADE  (L.  T.). 

cargo. 

Love  Triumphant. 

Helen  Adair. 

MONTGOMERY   (K.  L.). 

The   Strange  Adventure 

Major  Weir. 

of  James  Shervington. 

MOORE   (GEORGE). 

Tom  Gerrard. 

The  Untilled  Field. 

Under  Tropic  Skies. 

MURRAY  (J.  CLARK). 

BOURGET  (PAUL). 

Five  Talents. 

Divorce. 

PRAED  (Mrs.  CAMPBELL). 

CLARE   (AUSTIN). 

Nyria. 

Court  Cards. 

RICHARDSON   (Mrs. 

CLEEVE   (LUCAS). 

AUBREY). 

Anglo-Americans. 
Children  of  Endurance. 

They  Twain. 

RICHINGS   (EMILY). 

Counsels  of  the  Night. 

In  Chaucer's  Maytime. 

Progress  of  Priscilla. 

ROOSEVELT    (FLORENCE). 

Stolen  Waters. 

The  Siren's  Net. 

The  Fool-killer. 

RUSSELL   (W.  CLARK). 

The  Man  in  the  Street. 

Yarn     of    Old    Harbour 

A  Double  Marriage. 

Town. 

Seven  Nights  inaGondola 

STACPOOLE  (H.  de  VERE). 

de     CRESPIGNY      (Mrs.     P. 

Fanny  Lambert. 

CHAMPION). 

The  Lady  Killer. 

The  Mischief  of  a  Glove. 

STEVENS  (NINA). 

DUNDAS  (CHRISTIAN). 

The  Perils  of  Sympathy. 

Journeys  of  Antonia. 

STRAIN   (E.  H.j. 

Van   EEDEN  (F.) 

Laura's  Legacy. 

TheDeeps  of  Deliverance. 

TAYLER   (F.  JENNER). 

FLETCHER   (J.  S.) 

The  Long  Vigil. 

Grand  Relations. 

TROWBRIDGE   (W.  R.   H.). 

The  Queen  of  a  Day. 

A  Dazzling  Reprobate. 

GREEN    (\.   KATHERINE). 

The  Situations  of   Lady 

The  Filigree  Ball. 

Patricia. 

GRIFFITHS  (MAJ.  ARTHUR.) 

TRUSCOTT  (L.  PARRY). 

A  Royal  Rascal. 

Motherhood. 

HALES  (A.  G). 

Stars  of  Destiny. 

The     Watcher     on     the 

VIELE    (HERMAN  K.). 

Tower. 

Myra  of  the  Pines. 

HOBBES   (JOHN  OLIVER). 

WHITECHURCH. 

The  Flute  of  Pan. 

The  Canon  in  Residence. 

Love      and      the     Soul 

YEIGH  (KATE  WESTLAKE). 

Hunters. 

A  Specimen  Spinster. 

The    Princess    of  Bene- 

YSTRIDDE  (G.). 

The  Vineyard.        [vento. 

Three  Dukes. 
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UNWIN'S    SHILLING    REPRINTS 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

CROCKETT  IS.  RX 

The  Stickit  Minister. 
FALCONER  (LANOE). 

Mademoiselle     Ixe,     and 
the  Hotel  d'Angleterre. 
GORKY  iMAXIM). 
Three  of  Them. 
The  Outcasts,  and  other 

Stories. 
The  Man  who  was  afraid 
(Foma  Gordyeeff). 
HOBBES  (JOHN  OLIVER). 
Love    and    the    Soul 

Hunters. 
Some    Emotions    and    a 
Moral,    and    The    Sin- 
ner's Comedy. 

UNWIN'S  SIXPENNY   EDITIONS. 

Canon  in  Residence,  The.    By 

Victor  L.  Whitechurch. 
Cardinal's  Pawn,   The.  By  K. 

L.  Montgomery. 
Crimson    Azaleas,  The.     By 

H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole. 
De    Omnibus    and     Another 

Englishwoman's  Love  Let- 
ters.    By  Barry  Pain. 
Eben      Holden.      By     Irving 

Bacheller.  393rd  Thousand. 
Evelyn  Innes.  By  Geo.  Moore. 
Fanny    Lambert.     By    H.    de 

Vere  Stacpoole. 
Filigree   Ball,  The.     By  Anna 

Katherine  Green. 
Gods,    Some    Mortals,     and 

Lord  Wickenham,  The.   By 

John    Oliver    Hobbes     (Mrs. 

Craigie). 
Grand    Relations.     By    J.    S. 

Fletcher. 
His    Native    Wife.     By    Louis 

Becke. 
House  by  the  River,  The.    By 

Florence  Warden. 
How    to    be    Happy    though 

Married.     By  E.J.Hardy. 
Lady  Mary  of  the  Dark  House. 

By  Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson. 
Lady  Noggs,  The.    By  Edgar 

Jepson. 
Letters    of    Her    Mother    to 

Elizabeth.  63rd  Thousand. 
Life  in    a    Crack    Regiment. 

By  Baron  Von  Schlicht. 


OF    STANDARD     NOVELS. 

each,  net       1/- 

HOBBES  (JOHN  OLIVER). 

A   Study  in    Temptations,  and 
A  Bundle  of  Life. 

RUTHERFORD  (MARK). 

The    Autobiography   of   Mark 

Rutherford. 
Mark  Rutherford's  Deliverance. 
The     Revolution     in    Tanner's 

Lane. 
Miriam's  Schooling. 
Catherine  Furze. 
Clara  Hopgood. 
SCHREINER  (OLIVE). 

Trooper  Peter  Halket  of 

Mashonaland. 

In  paper  covers.  each       6d. 

Liza    of    Lambeth.      By    W. 

Somerset  Maugham.    Revised 

Edition. 
Memoirs  of  Constantine  Dix, 

The.     By  Barry  Pain. 
Mischief  of  a  Glove,  The.    By 

Mrs.     Philip     Champion    de 

Crespigny. 
Mother  of  Pauline,  The.     By 

L.  Parry  Truscott. 
Motor  Cracksman,  The.     By 

Charles  Carey. 
Ricroft  of  Withens.     By  Halli- 

well  Sutclifie. 
Robert    Orange.        By    John 

Oliver  Hobbes. 
Royal  Rascal,    A.      By   Major 

Arthur  Gr  fiiths. 
Saints  in  Society.  By  Margaret 

Baillie-Saunders. 
School  for  Saints,  The.     By 

John  Oliver  Hobbes. 
Sister    Teresa.      By    George 

Moore.     Revised  Edition. 
Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral. 

By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 
Stickit     Minister,    The.      By 

S.  R.  Crockett. 
Stolen     Waters.       By     Lucas 

Cleeve. 
That  Fast  Miss  Blount.     By 

Roy  Horniman. 
Vineyard,  The.  By  John  Oliver 

Hobbes. 
Watcher  on  the  Tower,  The, 

By  A.  G.  Hales. 
Woman    Thou    Gavest,  The. 

By  Lady  Troubridge. 
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UNWIN'S  SHILLING  NOVELS.     A  new  series  of  high-class  Novels 

by  popular  writers.     In  paper  covers  (see  page  87).  Each  net      1/- 

VALENTINE.     The  Red  Sphinx.     By  E.U.  Valentine  and S.  Eccleston 

Harper.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/  - 

VERGA  (Giovanni).     Cavalleria  Rusticana.      See  Pseudonym  Library. 
No.  29. 

VIELE.     Myra  of  the   Pines.     By  Herman   K.   Viele.     (Unwin's   Red 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

WARDEN.      The    Dazzling    Miss    Davison.     By    Florence  Warden. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The  House  by  the  River.     By  Florence  Warden.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.      6/- 

Also  paper  covers.  6d. 

The  Mis-Rule  of  Three.     By  Florence  Warden.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.       6/ 

WARRY.     The  Sentinel  of  Wessex.     By  C.  King  Warry.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth      6/- 

WATSON    (M.).      Driven!      By  Margaret  Watson.     (Unwin's   Green 

Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo.  6/- 

WATSON  (J.  R.).    In  a  Man's  Mind.    By  John  Reay  Watson.    (Unwin's 

Green  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

WELLS.     Certain  Personal   Matters.     By  H.  G.  Wells.    (Idle  Hour 

Series.    No.  5.)  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

VVHITE.     Uncle  Jem.     By  Hester  White.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

WHITECHURCH.     The  Canon   in   Residence.     By  Victor  L.  White- 
church.     (Unwin's  Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 
Also  (The  Adelphi  Library),  cloth.  3/6 
Also  decorative  paper  covers.     1/-  net.                     Also  paper  covers  6d. 

— —Concerning  Himself.     By  Victor  L.  Whitechurch.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  6/- 

The  Locum  Tenens.     By  Victor  L.  Whitechurch.      Cr.  8vo,  cloth  6/- 

WILKINS.     Doctor  Gordon.     By  Mary  E.  Wilkins.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

WILLIAMSON.    Lady    Mary  of  the   Dark   House.     By  Mrs.  C.   N. 

Williamson.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  decorative  paper  covers.     1/-  net.  Also  paper  covers      6&. 

WILLIAMSON  (W.  H.).    The  Traitor's  Wife.    By  W.  H.  Williamson. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The  Prince's  Marriage.     By  W.  H.  Williamson.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

WILTON(Jos-).     When  Wheat  is  Green.     See  Pseudonym  Library.  51. 

WITT.     Innocent  of  a  Crime.      By    Captain    Paul    Witt.      Cr.  8vo, 

cloth  gilt.  6/- 

WYLWYNNE.    The  Dream  Woman.     By  Kythe  Wylwynne.    Cr.  8vo, 

cloth.  6/- 

YEATS,  (W.  B.).  John  Sherman  and  Dhoya.   See  Pseudonym  Library, 
No.  10. 

YEIGH.    A  Specimen  Spinster.    By  Kate  Westlake  Yeigh.      (Unwin's 

Red  Cloth  Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

YELLOW  LIBRARY.     A  bijou  series  printed  on  yellow  paper  (6£  by  3f 

inches).  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

(1)  Simon  Ryan  the  Peterite.      (3)  The  Mystery  of  the  Laugh- 

By  Canon  Augustus  Jessopp,  lin  Islands.  By  Louis  Becke 

D.D.  and  Walter  Jeffery. 

(2)  Marsena.  By  Harold  Frederic. 

YSTRIDDE.    Three  Dukes.     By  G.  Ystridde.     (Unwin's  Red    Cloth 

Library.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 
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BIGELOW.    The  Mystery  of  Sleep.     By  John  Bigelovv,  LL.D.    Cr.8vo, 

cloth.  net     6/- 

BOUTMY.     The  English  People:  A  Study  of  their  Political  Psychology. 

By  Emile  Boutmy,  Membrede  l'Institut.     Translated  by  E.  English. 

With  an  Introduction  by  J.  E.  C.  Bodley.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  16/- 

BROOKE.    The  Need  and  Use  of  getting  Irish  Literature  into  the 

English  Tongue.     By  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke.        1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 
CHRISTY.     Proverbs,  Maxims,  and  Phrases  of  all  Ages.     Classified 

subjectively  and  arranged  alphabetically.     By  Robert  Christy.     One 

vol.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

CRIMINOLOGY  SERIES,  THE.     Large xr.  8vo,  cloth,  each      6/- 

(i)  The  Female  Offender.    By      (3)  Juvenile    Offenders.      By 
Professor  Lombroso.  W.  Douglas  Morrison. 

(2)  Criminal    Sociology.      By      (4)  Political  Crime.     By  Louis 
Professor  Enrico  Ferri.  Proal. 

[Foj  full  Titles  sec  under  Authors'  names.~\ 
DETHRIDGE.    The  "Lucas  Malet"  Birthday  Book.     By  G.Olivia 

Dethridge.     Large  cr.  i2mo.  cloth.  net      4/- 

DUFFY.    The  Revival  of  Irish  Literature.     A  Series  of  Addresses  by 

Sir  Chas.  Gavan  Duffy,  and  others.  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

FERRI.  Criminal  Sociology.  By  Professor  Enrico  Ferri.  With  Pre- 
face by  W.  Douglas  Morrison.  M.A.     (Criminology  Series.    Vol.  2.) 

Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Good  Reading  About   Many   Books.       Ncs.  1,  2,  and  3.       By  their 

Authors.     With  Portraits  and  Facsimile  Autographs.      Demy  i2mo. 

Paper  covers,  1/-  each  net ;  cloth,  each  net      2/- 
GORDON.    The  Social  Ideals  of  Alfred  Tennyson.     By  William 

Clark  Gordon.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      6/6 

HORNBY.  Great  Minds  at  One.   A  Year's  Parallels  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Compiled  by  F.  M.  Hornby.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  net      3/6 

JESSOPP.    Frivola.  By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  See  also  "  The  Yellow 

Library."     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 
Frivola,  Simon  Ryan,  and  other  Papers.     By  Augustus  Jessopp, 

D.D.     Cr.  8vo,  limp  cloth.  3/6 

JUSSERAND.    English  Essays  from  a  French  Pen.    By  J.  J.  Jusserand. 

Photogravure    Frontispiece    and    4   other  full-page    Illustrations. 

Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/6, 

LE  BON.  The  Crowd  :  A   Study  of  the   Popular  Mind.     By    Gustave 

Le  Bon.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  in  "  Reformer's  Bookshelf."     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

LEE.     Baldwin  :  Being  Dialogues  on  Views  and  Aspirations.     By  Vernon 

Lee.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  12/- 

Belcaro  :  Being  Essays  on  Sundry  iEsthelical  Questions.  By  Vernon 

Lee.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

— —  Euphorion  :  Studies  of  the  Antique  and  the  Mediaeval  in  the 
Renaissance.  By  Vernon  Lee.  Fourth  Impression.  Cheap  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

Gospels  of  Anarchy,  and  other  Contemporary  Studies.     By  Vernon 

Lee.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net   10/6 

Juvenilia.     Essays  on  Sundry  ^Eslhetical  Questions.    By  Vernon 

Lee.    Two  vols.,  leather.  14/- 
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LOMBROSO.    The     Female    Offender.    By    Professor    Lombroso. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  W.  Douglas  Morrison,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated, (Criminology  Series.  Vol.  I.)  Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 
MALET.  The  "  Lucas  Malet"  Birthday  Book.    Compiled  by  G.  Olivia 

Dethridge.     Cloth,  large  cr.  i2mo.  net      4/- 

MALLIK.      The  Problem  of  Existence:  Its  Mystery,   Struggle,  and 

Comfort  in  the  Light  of  Aryan  Wisdom.     By  Manmath  C.  Mallik. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.  10/6 

MARSHALL.    Aristotle's  Theory  of  Conduct.    By  Thomas  Marshall. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth.  net     21/- 

MARTINENGO-CESARESCO.      The  Place  of  Animals  in  Human 

Thought.       By     Countess     Martinengo-Cesaresco.       Illustrated. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

MASTERMAN.     In    Peril   of   Change.     Essays   written   in   Time  of 

Tranquillity.     By  C.  F.  G.  Masterman.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

MENCKEN.     The  Philosophy  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche.     By  Henry  L. 

Mencken.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net      7/6 

MORRISON.    Juvenile   Offenders.     By  W.   Douglas   Morrison,  M.A. 

(Criminology  Series.     Vol.  3.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

MUGGE.     Nietzsche  :  His  Life  and  Work.    By  M.  A.  Miigge,  Ph.D. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

MUIR.     Plato's    Dream    of    Wheels:    Socrates,   Protagoras,   and   the 

Hegeleatic  Stranger.    With  an  Appendix  by  certain  Cyclic  Poets. 

By  R.  J.  Muir,  Magd.  Coll.,  Oxon.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      2/- 

New   Spirit   of  the    Nation,    The.      Edited   by   Martin   MacDermott. 

(New  Irish  Library.)     Small  cr.  8vo.  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;    cloth      2/- 

NIETZSCHE.    The  Works  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche.     Uniform  demy 

8vo,  cloth  gilt.  each  net      8/6 

(1)  A    Genealogy    of    Morals      (3)  The     Case     of    Wagner. 

and  Poems.  Nietzsche    contra    Wagner. 

The  Twilight  of  the  Idols. 

(2)  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra.  The  Anti-Christ. 

A  Book  for  All  and  None.  (4)  The  Dawn  of  Day. 

PROAL.     Political    Crime.     By    Louis    Proal.     (Criminology    Series. 

Vol.  4.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

RUSSELL   (E.).      An    Editor's   Sermons.      By   Sir   Edward    Russell. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford.     Large  cr. 

8vo,  cloth.  net     6/- 

RUSSELL  (G.  W.  E.).  "  For  Better  ?   For  Worse  ?"  :  Notes  on  Social 

Changes.     By  George  W.  E.  Russell.      Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  3/6 

RUSSELL  (T.  Baron).   A  Hundred  Years  Hence.    The  Expectations 

of  an  Optimist.     By  T.  Baron  Russell.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

SAMHAIN:  An  Occasional  Review.  Edited  by  W.  B.  Yeats.  Contribu- 
tors :  J.  M.  Synge,  Lady  Gregory,  Douglas  Hyde,  George  Moore, 
Edward  Martyn,  and  others.  First  Number  (October,  1901).  Second 
Number  (October,  1902).  Third  Number  (September,  1903).  Paper 
covers.  net    6(1. 

Fourth  Number  (December,  1904).     Fifth  Number  (December,  1905)      1/- 

SCHMIDT.      Happy- Go- Lucky    Land.      England  Through   German 

Glasses.     By  Max  Schmidt.  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

Society     in     the     New     Reign.      By    A    Foreign    Resident.      With 

Photogravure  Frontispiece.      Demy  8vo,  cloth.  16/- 

THOMAS.     Sex  and  Society.     Studies  in  the  Social  Psychology  of  Sex. 

By  William  J.  Thomas.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      6/6 

THRING.     Addresses.  By  Edward  Thring,  M.A.  With  Portrait.  Second 

Edition.     Small  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

WELLS.    The  Discovery  of  the  Future.  A  Discourse  delivered  before 

the  Royal  Institution  by  H.  G.  Wells.        Paper  covers,  II-  ;  cloth      2/- 
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BLACKER.  Chats  on  Oriental  China.  By  T.  F.  Blacker.  With  a 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  about  70  other  Illustrations,  (Unwin's 
"  Chats  "  Series.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net       5/- 

BLOOM.  Shakespeare's  Church,  Otherwise  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  An  Architectural  and 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Fabric  and  its  Ornaments.  !  \y  J.  Harvey 
Bloom,  M.A.  Illustrated  from  photographs  by  L.  C.  Keighley-Peach. 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net 

CARROLL.  The  Lewis  Carroll  Picture  Book.  Edited  by  Stuart 
Dodgson  Collingwood.     Profusely  illustrated.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

THE  "CHATS"  SERIES.  Practical  Guides  for  Collectors.  Each 
volume  fully  Illustrated.     .Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net 

(1)  Chats  on  English  China.     By  Arthur  Hayden. 

(2)  Chats  on  Old  Furniture.     By  Arthur  Hayden. 

(3)  Chats  on    Old    Prints.     By  Arthur  Hayden. 

(4)  Chats  on  Costume.     A  Practical  Guide  to  Historic  Dress.    By  G. 

Woolliscroft  Rhead. 

(5)  Chats  on  Old  Miniatures.    By  }.  J.  Foster,  F.S.A. 

(6)  Chats  on  Old  L  ace  and  Needlework.    By  Mrs.  Lowes. 

(7)  Chats  on  Oriental  China.     By  J.  F.  Blacker. 
In  Preparation : — 

Chats  on  Book-Plates.     By  H.  K.  Wright. 
Chats  on  Earthenware.     By  Arthur  Hayden. 

DITTRICH.     The  Horse  ;  A  Guide  to  its  Anatomy  for  Artists,     no 

Drawings  (reproduced  by  Photo  Lithography)  by  Hermann  Dittrich, 
with  Explanatory  Notes  by  Prof.  Ellenberger  and  Prof.  B.ium.  In 
portfolio,  quarto.  net    30/- 

van  DYKE.  Modern  French  Masters.  A  series  of  Biographical  and 
Critical  Reviews.  By  American  Artists.  With  37  Wood  Engravings 
by  Timothy  Cole  and  others,  and  28  Half-Tone  Illustrations.  Edited 
by  John  C.  van  Dyke.     Roya1  8vo,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  gilt.         42/- 

Old  Dutch    and    Flemish    Masters.     The  Text  by  John  C.  van 

Dyke,  and  the  Notes  on  the  Pictures  by  Timothy  Cole.  Imp.  8vo, 
cloth  elegant.  42/- 

ERSKINE.  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk:  Her  Life  and  Work.  By  Mrs. 
Steuart  Erskine.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates,  and  many 
reproductions  in  halt  tone.    Royal  4to.  net  42/  - 

Also  a  Fine  Edition.  netl26/- 

FISHER.  The  Harrison  Fisher  Book.  A  Collection  of  Drawings  in 
Colours  and  Black  and  White.  With  an  Introduction  by  James 
B.  Carrington.     Quarto  net    10/6 

FITZGERALD.  Robert  Adam,  Artist  and  Architect:  His  Works 
and  his  System.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With 
collotype  plates,  and  many  other  illustrations.     Cr.  4to,  cloth,      net    10/6 

FOSTER.  Chats  on  Old  Miniatures.  By  J.  J.  Foster,  F.S.A. 
Copiously  illustrated  with  examples  fiom  celebrated  collections. 
(Unwin's  "  Chats "  Series.)        Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

Special  Large  Paper  Edition.  Medium  8vo.  With  8  Illustrations  in 
Coloured  Collotype  and  about  ico  reproductions  in  Black  and 
White.  net   10/6 
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FURNISS.     Harry  Furniss  at  Home.     By  Himself.     With  over  120 

Illustrations.     Medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  net    16/- 

The  Confessions  of  a  Caricaturist,     Being  the  Reminiscences  of 

Harry  Furniss.     Illustrated  with  over  300  Illustrations,  many  made 
specially  for  the  volume.     In  2  vols.     Super  royal  8vo.  32/- 

New  and  Cheap  Edition  in  1  vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

GRAVES.  The  Irish  Song  Book,  with  Original  Irish  Airs.  Edited 
by  Alfred  Perceval  Graves.  Eighth  Impression.  (New  Irish 
Library.)  Paper  covers,  1/- ;  cloth      2/- 

GWYNN.  Memorials  of  an  Eighteenth  Century  Painter  (James 
Northcote).  By  Stephen  Gwynn.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Photo- 
gravures, &c.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  12/- 

HARRISON.  Introductory  Studies  in  Greek  Art.  By  Jane  E. 
Harrison.  Fourth  Edition.  Map  and  10  Illustrations.  Large  cr. 
8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

HAYDEN.  Chats  on  English  China.  By  Arthur  Hayden.  Illustrated 
with  over  100  Specimens  of  Old  China,  and  with  over  150  China 
Marks.  Three-colour  Frontispiece.  (Unvvin's  u  Chats"  Series.) 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  net      5/- 

Chats  on  Old  Furniture.     By   Arthur   Hayden.     With   106  illus- 

trations.    (Unvvin's  "  Chats  "  Series.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.         net    -5/- 

Chats  on  Earthenware.     [In  Preparation.] 

Chats  on  Old  Prints.      By  Arthur    Hayden.      With    a   Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  70  full-page  Plates.     (Unvvin's  "  Chats  "  Series.) 
Large  cr.  8 vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

LA  FARGE.    An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan.  See  under  "Geography." 

LAWTON.     The  Life  and  Work  of  Auguste  Rodin.      By  Frederick 

Lawton.     With  many  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    15/- 

LEGGE.  Some  Ancient  Greek  Sculptors.  By  H.  Edith  Legge. 
With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner,  and  illustrated  by  about 
40  Plates.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

LOWES.  Chats  on  Old  Lace  and  Needlework.  By  Mrs.  Lowes. 
With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  about  70  other  Illustrations. 
(Un win's  "  Chats"  Series.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

MOSCHELES.  In  Bohemia  with  Du  Maurier.  By  Felix  Moscheles. 
Illustrated  with  63  Original  Drawings  by  G.  Du  Maurier.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  10/6 

MOSSO.  The  Palaces  of  Crete  and  their  Builders.  By  Angelo 
Mosso,  Author  of  "  The  Life  ot  Man  on  the  High  Alps."  With 
187  Illustrations  and  2  Plans.     Royal  8vo,  cloth.  21/- 

NORDAU.     On  Art  and  Artists.     By  Max  Nordau.     With  a  Portrait 

Frontispiece.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      7/6 

PENNELL.     The  Illustration   of  Books:    A  Manual  for  the  use  of 

Students.     By  Joseph  Pennell,  Lecturer  on  Illustration  at  the  Slade 
School,  University  College.    With  Diagrams.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  2/6 

Lithography    and     Lithographers:       Some    Chapters    on    the 

History  of  the  Art.     With  Technical  Remarks  and  Suggestions  by 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.     Lithographic  Frontispiece 
Portrait  of  Mr.  Pennell  by  J.  McNeill  Whistler,  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  Plates.    Large  royal  4to.  net   73/6 
Also  a  Fine  Edition,  on  Japan  paper.                                                  net  315/- 
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PENNELL  The  Work  of  Charles  Keene.  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Joseph  Pennell,  many  pictures  illustrative  of  the  artist's  method  and 
vein  of  humour,  and  Bibliographical  Notes  by  W.  H.  Chesson. 
Large  royal  4to.  net  73/6 

Fine  Edition.  net  315/- 

de  QUEVEDO.  Pablo  de  Segovia.  By  Francisco  de  Quevedo.  Illus- 
trated by  Daniel  Vierge.  Introduction  by  Joseph  Pennell.  Super 
royal  410,  cloth.  net  73/6 

van  RENSSELAER.  English  Cathedrals.  Described  by  Mrs. 
van  Rensselaer,  and  Illustrated  by  Charles  Pennell.  Royal  8vo, 
cloth  elegant.  25/- 

Hand-Book    of   English   Cathedrals.     Bv  Mrs.  van  Rensselaer. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  10/6 

RHEAD.     Chats  on  Costume  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  Historic  Dress. 

By  G.  Woolliscroft  Rhead,  R.E..  A.R.C.A.,  Lond.  With  a  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations.  (Unwin's  "Chats"  Series.) 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

SCOTSON  CLARK.  The  "  Halls."  A  Collection  of  Portraits  of 
eminent  Music  Hall  Performers,  Drawn  in  3  Colours  by  Scotson- 
Clark.  Introduction  by  George  Gamble.  Imperial  8vo,  decorated 
title,  &c,  buckram,  gilt.  net      6/- 

SEYMOUR.  Siena  and  Her  Artists.  By  Frederick  H.  A.  Seymour, 
Author  of  "  Saunterings  in  Spain."  With  16  Illustrations.  Large 
cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

STILLMAN.     Old   Italian  Masters.     By  W.  J.  Stillman.    Engravings 

and  Notes  by  T.  Cole.     Royal  8vo,  cloth  elegant.  42/- 

STUART  and   PARKE.     The  Variety  Stage.    By  C.  Douglas  Stuart 

and  A.  J.  Parke.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

STURGIS.  The  Arts  of  Design.  By  Russell  Sturgis,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Fellow  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  &c.  With  107  Illustra- 
tions.    Royal  8vo,  cloth.  net     7/6 

VELDHEER.    Old  Dutch  Towns  and  Villages  of  the  Zuiderzee.    By 

J.  G.  Veldheer.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  G.  Veklheer,  W.  J.  Tuin, 
and  W.  O.J.  Nieuwenkamp,  and  with  Decorative  Initials.  Imperial 
cloth.  21/- 

VIERGE.  Don  Quixote.  By  Miguel  de  Cervantes.  With  260  Draw- 
ings by  Daniel  Vierge.  4  vols.  Super  royal  8vo.  Edition  limited 
to  155  copies.  net  £15 

Fine  Edition  (limited  to  10  copies)  on    Imperial  Japan  paper,  with 
extra  set  of  fulf-page  Plates.  net   £30 

The  Nun-Ensign.    Translated  from  the  Original  Spanish  with  an 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  James  Filzmaurice-Kelly,  Fellow  of  the 
British  Academy.  Also  La  Monja  Alferez,  a  Play  in  the  Original 
Spanish  by  D.  Juan  Perez  de  Montalban.  With  Illustrations  by 
Daniel  Vierge,  Illustrator  of  "Pablo  de  Segovia"  and  "Don 
Quixote."     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      7/6 

VILLARI.  Giovanni  Segantini :  His  Life  and  Work.  Edited  by  Luigi 
Villari.  With  upwards  of  80  Illustrations  reproduced  direct  from 
the  original  paintings.  In  one  volume.  With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece.    Imperial  8vo,  with  specially  designed  cover,  and  boxed,  net   21/- 

The  Westminster  Cathedral.     A  Free  Criticism.     By  an  Architectural 

Student.    With  9  Plates.     Quarto,  cloth.  net      6/- 
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ADAM.     My   Literary    Life.      By   Madame   Edmond   Adam.    (Juliette 

Lamber).    8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  with  Portraits.  net      8/6 

Robert  Adam,  Artist  and  Architect.     By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

See  under  "Art." 

ADVENTURE  SERIES,  The.     See  at  the  end  of  this  Section. 

AUSTIN  (Mrs.  Sarah).     See  Ross,  "  Three  Generations." 

BAMFORD'S  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical.  See  under 
"  Politics." 

BEACONSFIELD.       Lord      Beaconsfield.      By    T.     P.    O'Connor. 

Popular  Edition.    With  Frontispiece.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.        net     2/6 

BEARNE  (Mrs.)     Works.     See  under  "  History." 

BEAUCLERK  (Lady  Diana).    By  Mrs.  Steuart  Erskine.   See  under  "Art." 

BELGIOJOSO.  A  Revolutionary  Princess:  Christina  Belgiojoso- 
Trivulzio.  Her  Life  and  Times  (1808-1871).  By  H.  Rem  sen 
Whitehouse.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  many  other 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

BERNARD.  Claude  Bernard.  By  Sir  Michael  Foster.  With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece.  (Masters  of  Medicine.  Vol.  6.)  Large  cr. 
8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

BESANT.      Annie    Besant :    An    Autobiography.     New  Edition,   with 

a  new  Preface.     Illustrated.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

BRADLAUGH.  Charles  Bradlaugh  :  A  Record  of  His  Life  and  Work. 
By  His  Daughter,  Hypatia  Bradlaugh  Bonner.  2  vols.  (Reformer's 
Bookshelf.)    Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/- 

Also  in  Un win's  Half-Crown  Standard  Library.     1  vol.     Cloth,      net      2/6 

BRIGHTWEN.  The  Life  and  Thoughts  of  a  Naturalist.  Mrs. 
Brightwen.  Edited  by  \V.  H.  Chesson.  With  Portrait  and  Illus- 
tration?, and  an  Introduction  by  Edmund  Gosse.  Large  cr.  8vo, 
cloth.  net      5/- 

BRODIE.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  By  Timothy  Holmes.  With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece.  (Masters  of  Medicine.  Vol.  5.)  Large  cr. 
8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

BROOKE.  Rajah  Brooke:  The  Englishman  as  Ruler  of  an  Eastern 
State.  By  Sir  Spencer  St.  John,  G.C.M.G.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Maps.    (Builders  of  Greater  Britain.    Vol.  7.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.      5/- 

BROWN.     Captain    John    Brown    of   Harper's    Ferry.     By   John 

Newton.     Fully  Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

"John  Brown's  body  lies  a  'mould'ring  in  the  grave 
But  his  soul's  marching  on." 
Also  (Lives  Worth  Living  Series).  3/6 

BUCHANAN.  Robert  Buchanan  :  Some  Account  of  His  Life,  His 
Life's  Work,  and  His  Literary  Friendships.  By  Harriett  Jay.  Illus- 
trated with  Portraits  and  from  other  sources.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  net    10/6 

BUILDERS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN.  Edited  by  H.  F.  Wilson. 
A  Set  of  8  volumes,  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  Maps  to 
each.    Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  each      5/- 

\F  or  full  titles  see  under:'] 

(1)  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  (5)  Lord  Clive. 

(2)  Sir  Thomas  Maitland.  (6)  Admiral  Phillip. 

(3)  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot.      (7)  Rajah  Brooke. 

(4)  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield.      (8)  Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 
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BURTON.     The  Real  Sir  Richard  Burton.     By  Walter  Phelps  Dodge. 

With  a  Frontispiece.     Large  cloth.  net      6/- 

CABOT.  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot ;  the  Discovery  of  North  America. 
By  C.  Raymond  Beazley,  M.A.  With  Frontispiece  and  Maps. 
(Builders  of  Greater  Britain.     Vol.  3.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

CARLYLE.  The  Story  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  By  A.  S.  Arnold.  With 
6  Illustrations.  (Lives  Worth  Living  Series.  Vol.  11.)  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth.  »  3/6 

CARROLL.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll  (G.  L.  Dodgson). 
By  S.  D.  Collingwood.  With  about  100  Illustrations.  Large  cr. 
8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

CESARESCO.  Italian  Characters  in  the  Epoch  of  Unification. 
By  Countess  Martinengo  Cesaresco.  Cheap  Edition.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  7/6 

CHEVALIER.  Before  I  Forget.  Being  the  Autobiography  of  a 
Chevalier  d'Industrie.  Written  by  Albert  Chevalier.  Very  fully 
Illustrated.     Demy  8vo.  net   16/- 

CLIVE.  Lord  Clive:  The  Foundation  of  British  Rule  in  India.  By  Sir 
A.  J.  Arbuthnot,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE.  With  Frontispiece  and  Maps. 
(Builders  of  Greater  Britain.     Vol.  5.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

COBDEN.  The  Life  of  Richard  Cobden.  By  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Morley,  M.A.  (Oxford),  Hon.  LL.D.  With  Photogravure  Portrait 
from  the  Original  Drawing  by  Lowes  Dickinson.  Jubilee  Edition. 
(Reformer's  Bookshelf.)    2  vols.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/- 

New  Binding.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

New  Popular  Unabridged  Edition  in  1  vol.      Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth,  net      2/6 
The  "  Free  Trade  "  Edition.     Popular  Re-issue,  abridged.    Demy  4to. 

Paper  covers.  6d. 

Special  Edition,  in  5  Parts.     Demy  8vo,  paper  covers.  Each,  net      6d. 

Cobden  as  a  Citizen.     A  Chapter  in  Manchester  History.     Con- 

taining a  facsimile  of  Cobden's  pamphlet,  "  Incorporate  Your 
Borough  !  "  with  an  Introduction  and  a  complete  Cobden  Biblio- 
graphy, by  William  E.  A.  Axon.  With  7  Photogravure  Plates  and 
3  other  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  full  vellum  or  buckram.  net   21/- 

■ Richard    Cobden    and  the  Jubilee  of  Free  Trade.  See  under 

"  Politics." 

Cobden's    Work    and    Opinions.    By  Welby  and   Mallet.     See 

under  "  Politics." 

The     Political     Writings     of    Richard    Cobden.      See    under 

"Politics." 

COILLARD.  Coillard  of  the  Zambesi.  The  Lives  of  Francois  and 
Christina  Coillard,  of  the  Paris  Missionary  Society  (1834-1904).  By 
C.  W.  Mackintosh.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  a  Map,  and 
64  other  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    15/- 

COLERIDGE.  The  Story  of  a  Devonshire  House.   By  Lord  Coleridge, 

K.C.     Illustrated.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    15/- 

CREMER.     Life  of  W.  Randal,     See  page  42. 

CROMWELL.     Oliver  Cromwe'l   and    His  Times.     Bv  G.   Holden 

Pike.      Cr.  8vo,  cloth.      Illustrated.  6/- 

Also  "Lives  Worth    Living"    Series.  3/6 

DAVIDSON.  Memorials  of  Thomas  Davidson  the  Wandering 
Scholar.  Collected  and  Edited  by  William  Knight,  LL.D., 
formerly  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.     With  a  Portrait.  net      7/6 

DAVIS.  A  Short  Life  of  Thomas  Davis.  By  Sir  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy.     (New  Irish  Library.    Vol.  10.)     Small  cr.  8vo. 

Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 
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DAVITT.  Michael  Davitt :  Revolutionary,  Agitator,  and  Labour 
Leader.     See  "Sheehy-Skeffington." 

DE  LA  REY.  A  Woman's  Wanderings  and  Trials  During  the 
Anglo-Boer  War.  By  Mrs.  (General)  De  La  Key.  Illustrated. 
2nd  Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  2/6 

DOYLE.     Bishop  Doyle.     By  Michael  MacDonagh.    (New  Irish  Library. 

Vol.  11.)     Small  cr.  8vo.  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

DUFFY.     My  Life  in  Two  Hemispheres.     By  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy, 

K.C.M.G.     Two  vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth.  32/- 

Cheap  Edition.    2  vols.    (Reformer's  Bookshelf.)    Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.      7/- 

DU  MAURIER.     By  Felix  Moscheles.     See  under  "Art." 

ELIZABETH.  The  Correspondence  of  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land, Landgravine  of  Hesse-Homburg,  for  the  most  part  with 
Miss  Louisa  Swinburne.  With  Portraits,  and  Edited  with  Preface 
by  Philip  C.  Yorke,  M.A.,  Oxon.  With  a  Photogravure  and  other 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  12/- 

EVANS.  The  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans.  Recollections  of 
the  Second  French  Empire.  Edited  by  Edward  A.  Crane,  M.D. 
Illustrated.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net   21/- 

FITCH.  Ralph  Fitch:  England's  Pioneer  to  India  and  Burma.  His 
Companions  and  Contemporaries.  By  J.  Horton  Ryley,  Member  of 
the  Hakluyt  Society.  With  16  full-page  and  3  smaller  Illustrations. 
Large  cr.  8 vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

FITZMAURICE-KELLY.  The  Nun-Ensign.  Translated  from  the 
Original  Spanish  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  James  Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly,  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Also  La  Monja 
Alferez,  a  Play  in  the  Original  Spanish  by  D.  Juan  Perez  de 
Montalban.  With  Illustrations  by  Daniel  Vierge,  Illustrator  of 
"  Pablo  de  Segovia  "  and  "  Don  Quixote."  Large  cr.  8vo.  cloth,  net      7/6 

FULLER.  The  Love-Letters  of  Margaret  Fuller  (1845-1846).  With 
an  Introduction  by  Julia  Ward  Howe.  To  which  are  added  the 
Reminiscences  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Horace  Greeley,  and 
Charles  T.  Congdon.     With  Portrait.     i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top.        net       5/ 

FURNISS  (Harry).  Confessions  of  a  Caricaturist.  See  under 
"Art." 

At  Home.     See  under  "Art." 

GAMBIER.     Links  in  My  Life  on  Land  and  Sea.     By  Commander 

J.  W.  Gambier,  R.N.     With  Frontispiece  and  7  other  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    15/ 

Cheap  Edition,  with   Frontispiece.     (Modern  Travel  Series.)     Large 

cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

GLAD3TONE.     My  Memory  of  Gladstone.     By  Gold  win  Smith.    WTith 

Portrait.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  .net      2/6 

GORDON.     The  Life  of  General  Gordon.     By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 

Illustrated.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

(Lady  Duff).     See  Ross,  "Three  Generations." 

GOETHE.     Life    of    Goethe.     By   Heinrich    Diintzer.     Translated  by 

Thomas  W.  Lyster,  Assistant  Librarian,  National  Library  of 
Ireland.  With  Authentic  Illustrations  and  Facsimiles.  (Unwin's 
Half-Crown  Standard  Library.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      2/6 

GOULD.     Concerning  Lafcadio  Hearn.     By  G.  M.  Gould,  M.D.  With 

5  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net  8/6 

GRATTAN.  Henry  Grattan.  (The  Gladstone  Prize  Essay  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  1902.)  By  Percy  M.  Roxby,  Scholar  of  Christ  Church. 
With  Frontispiece.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      3/6 

GRAY.  Wise  Words  and  Loving  Deeds.  See  under  "Lives  Worth 
Living." 
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HAECKEL.  Haeckel :  His  Life  and  Work.  By  Wilhclm  Bolsche. 
Translated  and  with  an  Introduction  and  Supplementary  Chapter  by 
Joseph  McCabe.  With  four  Coloured  Frontispieces  and  many  other 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    15/- 

HARDY.     The  Love  Affairs  of  Some  Famous  Men.     By  the  Rev.  E. 

J.  Hardy,  M.A.     Imp.  i6mo,  cloth.  6/- 

Cheaper  Edition,  cr.  8vo.  cloth.  3/6 

HARVEY.     William  Harvey.     By  D'Arcy  Power.    With  Photogravure 

Frontispiece.     (Masters  of  Medicine.     Vol.  2.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.      3/6 

HELMHOLTZ.  Hermann  von  Helmholtz.  By  Prof.  John  G.  McKen- 
drick.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  (Masters  of  Medicine. 
Vol.  7.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

HILL.  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  The  Story  of  a  Great  Reform.  Told  by  his 
Daughter,  Eleanor  C.  Smjth.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece 
and  1 6  other  Illustrations.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

HOLYOAKE.  Bygones  Worth  Remembering.  A  Sequel  to  "Sixty 
Years  of  an  Agitator's  Life."  By  George  Jacob  Holyoake.  With 
a  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  and  18  other  Portraits.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  21/- 

Also  Reformer's  Bookshelf,  2  vols.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/- 

Sixty    Years   of    an   Agitator's   Life.     George  Jacob  Holyoake's 

Autobiography.    2  vols.    (Reformer's   Bookshelf.)    Large  cr.  8vo, 
cloth.  7/- 

Also  in  Un win's  Half-Crown  Standard  Library.    I  vol.  cloth.         net      2/6 

HORRIDGE.     Lives   of   Great   Italians.     By   Frank  Horridge.    Illus- 
trated.    Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 
Prize  Edition.                                                                                                         3/6 

HUNTER.     John    Hunter.     By   Stephen    Paget.     With   Photogravure 

Frontispiece.    (Masters  of  Medicine.     Vol.  i.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.      3/6 

IRVING.  Sir  Henr/  Irving.  A  Biography.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  35  other  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

JAPP.     Master  Missionaries.     See  under  "Lives  Worth  Living." 

Labour  and  Victory.     See  under  "  Lives  Worth  Living." 

Good  Men  and  True.     See  under  "  Lives  Worth  Living." 

JULIAN  The  Apostate.  A  Historical  Study.  By  Gaetano  Negri. 
Translated  by  the  Duchess  Lita-Visconti-Arese.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Professor  Pasquale  Villari.  Illustrated.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net  21/- 

KEENE  (Charles).  By  Joseph  Pennell  and  W.  H.  Chesson.  See 
under  "Art." 

KERR.  Commissioner  Kerr— An  Individuality.  By  G.  Pitt-Lewis, 
K.C.  With  Photogravure  and  half-tone  Portraits.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  net    10/6 

KRUGER.  The  Memoirs  of  Paul  Kruger.  Four  Times  President  of 
the  South  African  Republic.  Told  by  Himself.  Translated  by  A. 
Teixeira  de  Mattos.  With  Portraits  and  Map.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt.  32/- 

Also  a  Fine  Edition  on  Japan  paper.     Price  on  application. 

LAURENSON.    Memoirs  of  Arthur  Laurenson.    Edited  by  Catherine 

Spence.     With  Portrait.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

LEAR.  The  Letters  of  Edward  Lear  (Author  of  "The  Book  of 
Nonsense ")  to  Chichester  Fortescue,  Lord  Carlingford,  and 
Fiances,  Countess  Waldegrave  (1S48  to  1864).  Edited  by  Lady 
Strachey  (of  Sutton  Court).  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  3 
Coloured  Plates,  and  many  other  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth. 

net  15/- 
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LINCOLN.  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  History.  By  John  G.  Nicolay  and 
Colonel  John  Hay.  With  many  full-page  Illustrations,  Portraits 
and  Maps.     10  vols.     Royal  8vo,  cloth.  120/- 

"  LIVES  WORTH  LIVING,"  THE,  Series  of  Popular  Biographies. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  per  vol.      3/6 

(1)  Leaders  of  Men.     By  H.        (7)  Good     Men    and     True. 
A.  Page.  By  Alex.  H.  Japp,  LL.D. 

(2)  Wise  Words  and   Loving        (8)  Famous     Musical    Corn- 
Deeds.       By     E.     Conder  posers.     By  Lydia  Morris. 

i,\  S"ay;        mi-  •  (9)  Oliver  Cromwell  and  His 

(3)  Master    Missionaries.  Times#    ByG.  Holden  Pike. 
Studies  in   Heroic  Pioneer       ,    .   _      ,   .      ,   ,      _ 

Work.     By  A.  H.  Japp.  (I0)  pfP^!"  John  Brown.  By 

(4)  Labour  and  Victory.     By  John  Newton. 

A.  H.  Japp,  LL.D.  (11)  Story  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

(5)  Heroic  Adventure.    Chap-  By  A.  S.  Arnold. 

ters  in  Recent  Explorations  (12)  Wesley  and  His  Preachers. 
and  Discovery.     Illustrated.  By  G.  Holden  Pike. 

(6)  Great  Minds  in  Art.     By  (13)  Dr.Parker  &  His  Friends. 
William  Tirebuck.  By  G.  Holden  Pike. 

MCCARTHY.     British  Political  Leaders.     By  Justin  McCarthy.    Illus- 
trated from  Photographs.    Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  net      7/6 
Popular  Edition.  net      8/6 

Portraits  of  the  Sixties.     By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  Author  of  "A 

History  of  our  Own  Times,"  &c.   Illustrated.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,   net    15/- 
MACHIAVELLI.     Life  and  Times  of  Niccolo  Machiavelli.     By  Pro- 
fessor Pasquale   Villari.     Revised   Edition.    Translated   by   Linda 
Villari.    Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

Also  in  Unwin's  Half-Crown  Standard  Library.     1  vol.,  cloth.        net      2/6 

MADDISON.     The  Life    of  W.    Randal    Cremer,    M.P.      By    Fred 

Maddison,  M.P.,  and  Howard  Evans.  net      5/- 

MAITLAND.  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  :  The  Mastery  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. By  Walter  Frewen  Lord.  With  Frontispiece  and  Maps. 
(Builders  of  Greater  Britain.     Vol.  2.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

MASTERSOF  MEDICINE.     EditedbyC.  Louis  Taylor.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

each      3/6 
For  full  Titles  see  under: 

(1)  John  Hunter.  (5)  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie. 

(2)  William  Harvey.  (6)  Hermann  von  Helmholtz. 

(3)  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson.  (7)  Claude  Bernard. 

(4)  William  Stokes.  (8)  Thomas  Sydenham. 
MAUDE.     Oriental   Campaigns  and    European     Furloughs.      The 

Autobiography  of  an  Indian  Mutiny  Veteran.  By  Colonel  Edwin 
Maude,  late  H.M.  2nd  (Leinster)  Regiment.  With  a  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net      7/6 

MOFFAT.     The  Lives  of  Robert  and  Mary  Moffat.     By  their  Son, 

John  Smith  Moffat.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  in  Unwin's  Half-Crown  Standard  Library.     1  vol.,  cloth.        net      2/6 

MORRIS.  Famous  Musical  Composers.  See  under  "Lives  Worth 
Living." 

NAPOLEON.  Napoleon's  Last  Voyages.  Being  the  Diaries  of 
Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Usher,  R.N.,  K.C.B.  (on  board  the  "Un- 
daunted") and  John  R.  Glover,  Secretary  to  Rear-Admiral 
Cockburn  (on  board  the  "  Northumberland  ").  New  Edition,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  J  Holland  Rose,  Litt.D.,  Author  of 
"Life  of  Napoleon  I.,"  &c.     Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.         net   10/6 

NORTHCOTE  (James).     By  Stephen  Gwynn.    See  under  "Art." 
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O'NEILL.     Owen    Roe   O'Neill.     By  J.   F.  Taylor,   K.C.     (New    Irish 

Library.     Vol.8.)     Small  cr.  8vo.  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

PAGE.     Leaders  of  Men.     See  under  "  Lives  Worth  Living." 

PARKER.     Dr.  Parker  and  his  Friends.     By  G.  Holden  Pike.     With 

Portraits.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

Also  "  Lives  Worth  Living  "  Series,  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

PHILLIP.  Admiral  Phillip;  the  Founding  of  New  South  Wales.  By 
Louis  Becke  and  Walter  Jeffery.  With  Frontispiece  and  Maps. 
(Builders  of  Greater  Britain.     Vol.  6.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

PLOWDEN.  Grain  or  Chaff?  The  Autobiography  of  a  Police  Magis- 
trate. By  A.  C.  Plowden.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  gilt.  net    16/- 

Popular  Edition,  cloth.  6/- 

PORTER.     Life  and  Letters  of  Mr.  Endymion  Porter.    By  Dorothea 

Townshend.     Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  12/- 

PRAED.     My  Australian  Girlhood.     By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.    With 

many  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  16/- 

Popular  Edition,  cloth.  net      6/- 

RAFFLES.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  ;  England  in  the  Far  East.  By  Hugh 
E.  Egerton.  With  Frontispiece  and  Maps.  (Builders  of  Greater 
Britain.    Vol.  8.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

RALEGH.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  ;  the  British  Dominion  of  the  West.  By 
Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  With  Frontispiece  and  Maps.  (Builders  of 
Greater  Britain.     Vol.  I.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

Also  in  Unwin's  Half-Crown  Standard  Library,     i  vol.,  cloth.        net      2/6 

RODIN.     The  Life  of  Auguste  Rodin.     By  Frederick  Lawton.    With 

many  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  cloth.  net   15/- 

ROSS.  Three  Generations  of  Englishwomen  :  Memoirs  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Mrs.  John  Taylor,  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin,  and  Lady  Duff 
Gordon.  By  Janet  Ross.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Augmented. 
With  Portraits.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

ROSSETTI.  Letters  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  to  William  Ailing- 
ham    (1854-70).     Edited  by  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  12/- 

SARSFIELD.     Life  of  Patrick   Sarsfield.     By  Dr.   John  Todhunter. 

(New  Irish  Library.     Vol.  7.)  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

SAVONAROLA.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Girolamo  Savonarola.    By 

Prof.  Pasquale  Villari.     Translated  by  Linda  Villari.     Fully  Illus- 
trated.    Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 
Also  in  Unwin's  Half -Crown  Standard  Library.     1  vol.,  cloth.        net      2/6 

SECCOMBE.      Lives    of    Twelve    Bad    Men.      Edited  by  Thomas 

Seccombe,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

SEGANTINI  (Giovanni).     By  Luigi  Villari.     See  under  "  Art." 

de  SEGOVIA  (Pablo).  By  F.  de  Quevedo.  Illustrated  by  Daniel 
Vierge.     See  under  "Art." 

SEYMOUR.  The  "  Pope"  of  Holland  House.  By  Lady  Seymour. 
Biographical  Introduction  and  Supplementary  Chapter  by  W.  P. 
Courtney.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  8  other  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net   10/6 

SHEEHY-SKEFFINGTON.  Michael  Davitt :  Revolutionary,  Agi- 
tator, and  Labour  Leader.  By  F.  Sheehy-Skeffington.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Justin  McCarthy  and  a  Portrait.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  net     7/6 
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SHERVINTON.      The     Shervintons— Soldiers    of     Fortune.      By 

Kathleen  Shervinton.     Illustrated.     Small  demy  8vo.  net    10/6 

SIMPSON.  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson.  By  H.  Laing  Gordon.  With 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  (Masters  of  Medicine.  Vol.  3.) 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3/6 

SIMPSON.        The    Autobiography    of     William     Simpson,     R.I. 
(Crimean  Simpson).     Edited  by  George  Eyre-Todd.     Illustrated 
with  many  Reproductions  of  his  Pictures.     Royal  8vo,  cloth.      net   21/- 
Also   a    Fine  Edition,   limited    to    100    copies,   printed  on  Arnold's 
unbleached,  hand-made  paper,  with  Plates  on  Japan  paper.         net  42/- 

SKIPSEY  (Joseph).     A  Memoir.     See  "  Watson." 

SMITH.  Forty  Years  of  Washington  Society.  From  the  Letters  and 
Journals  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Harrison  Smith  (Margaret  Bayard). 
Edifed  bv  Gaillard  Hunt.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Por- 
traits.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net   10/6 

STANSFELD.     James  Stansfeld.     By  Jessie  White   Mario.      Demy 

8 vo.  cloth.  21/- 

STOKES.  William  Stokes.  By  Sir  William  Stokes.  With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece.  (Masters  of  Medicine.  Vol.  4.)  Large 
cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

SULLIVAN.     Barry  Sullivan  and  his  Contemporaries.     By  Robert 

M.  Sillard.    2  vols.     Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  net  21/- 

SWANWICK.  Anna  Swanwick.  A  Memoir  and  Recollections. 
By  Mary  L.  Bruce.  Illustrated  with  a  Photogravure  Portrait,  and 
five  others  in  half-tone.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      6/- 

SWIFT.     Unpublished    Letters   of  Dean    Swift.     Edited  by  George 

Birkbeck   Hill,   D.C.L..   LL.D.     Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  12/- 

Swirt   in    Ireland.     By    Richard    Ashe    King,    M.A.     (New    Irish 

Libiary.)     Small  cr.  8vo.  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

SYDENHAM.  Thomas  Sydenham.  By  J.  F.  Payne.  With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece.  '  (Masters  of  Medicine.  Vol.  8.)  Large  cr. 
8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

TAYLOR  (Mrs.  John).     See  Ross,  " Three  Generations." 
TETLEY.     Old  Times  and  New.     By  J.  George  Tetley,  D.D.,  Canon 

Residentiary  of  Bristol.     With  Frontispiece.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  net      7/6 

TIREBUCK.     Great  Minds  in  Art.     See  under  "  Lives  Worth  Living." 

TOURGUENEFF.     Tourgueneff  and    his    French    Circle.     Edited 

bv  H.  Halperine-Kaminsky.     Translated  by  Ethel  M.  Arnold.     Cr. 

8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

TREHERNE,    Spencer   Perceval.    A  Biography.    By  Philip  Treherne. 

With  portraits.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

TROWBRIDGE  (W.  R.  H.).     V/orks.     See  under  "History." 
TROWBRIDGE.     Mirabeau   the    Demi-God.       Being   the  True  and 
Romantic  Story  of  his   Lite  and  Adventures      By  W.  R.  H.  Trow- 
bridge.    With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  32  other  Illustra- 
tions.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    15/- 
VAMBERY.     The  Story  of  My  Struggles.     The  Memoirs  of  Arminius 
Vambery,   C.V.O.      With    Photogravure  and   other    Illustrations. 
2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.                                                                     net  21/- 
Popular  Edition  in  1  vol.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.                                     net      7/8 

Arminius    Vambery:    His     Life   and    Adventures.     By   Himself. 

Imperial  i6mo,  cloth.  6/- 

Boys'  Edition,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges.  6/- 

VERNON.  Admiral  Vernon  and  the  Navy.  A  Memoir  and  Vindica- 
tion, with  Sundry  Sidelights.  By  Douglas  Fordt  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net   10/6 
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VINCENT".  Twelve  Bad  Women:  A  Companion  Volume  to  "  Twelve 
Bad  Men."  Edited  by  Arthur  Vincent.  Illustrated.  Large  cr.  8vo, 
cloth.  6/- 

WAKEFIELD.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  ;  the  Colonisation  of  South 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  By  K.  Garnett,  C.B.,  LL.D.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Maps.  (Builders  of  Greater  Britain.  Vol.  4.) 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

WALPOLE.  Essays  Political  and  Biographical.  By  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole,  K.C.B.  Edited  by  Francis  Holland,  With  a  Memoir  by  his 
Daughter,  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  net    10/6 

Studies  in  Biography.      By  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  K.C.B.    With 

Photogravure  Frontispiece.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    15/- 

WASHINGTON.  From  Slave  to  College  President.  Being  the 
Life  Story  of  Booker  T.  Washington.  By  G.  Holden  Pike.  With 
Frontispiece.    Cr.  8vo,  half-bound  cloth.  1/6 

The  Youth  of  George  Washington.  Told  in  the  form  of  an  Auto- 
biography.    By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

WATSON.  The  Savage  Club.  A  Medley  of  History,  Anecdote  and 
Reminiscence.  By  Aaron  Watson.  With  a  chapter  by  Mark 
Twain,  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  4  Coloured  Plates,  and 
64  other  Illustrations.     Medium  8vo,  cloth.  net   21/- 

WATSON.    Joseph   Skipsey,   a  Memoir.     By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Robert 

Spence  Watson.     With  3  Portraits.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  net      2/6 

WESLEY  and    his    Preachers :    Their   Conquest   of  Britain.      By 

G.  Holden  Pike.     Fully  Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

Also  "  Lives  Worth  Living  "  Series.  3/6 

WILBERFORCE.  The  Private  Papers  of  William  Wilberforce. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  M.  Wilberforce.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  12/- 

WILKINSON.     The    Personal    Story    of    the    Upper    House.     By 

Kosmo  Wilkinson.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  16/- 


UNWIN'3      HALF-CROWN     STANDARD     LIBRARY     OF     HISTORY 

AND  BIOGRAPHY.    Illustrated.  Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth,    each.net      2/6 

(1)  The  Life  of  Richard  Cob-  (8)  Rome  and  Pompeii: 
den.  By  the  Right  Hon,  Archaeological  Rambles. 
John  Morley.  By  Gaston  Boissier. 

(2)  The  Life  of  Girolamo  (9)  Hol>  oake  :  Sixty  Years 
Savonarola.  By  Professor  Qf  an  Agitator's  Life.  By 
Pasquale  Villari.  George  Jacob  Holyoake. 

(3)  ^heu-LifH-  of  N'000'6  (io)  Sir  Waiter  Ralegh.  By 
Mach.avelh.    By  Professor  Martin  A  s>  HumJ 

Pasquale  Villari. 

(4)  The  Lives  of  Robert  and  (IJ)  The  Dawn  of  the  Nine- 
Mary  Moffat.  By  John  *eer"th  Century  in  Eng- 
Smith  Moffat.  'and-     By  Jonn  Ashton. 

(5)  The  History  of  Florence  (I2)  Life  of  Goethe.  By 
(for  the  first  two  centuries).  Heinrich  Duntzer. 

By  Prof.  Pasquale  Villari. 

(6)  English  Wayfaring  Life  (13)  Charles  Bradlaugh.  By 
in  the  Middle  Ages  (XI  Vth  Hypathia  Bradlaugh  Bonner 
Century).  By  J.  J.  Jusse-  (I4)  Augustus.  The  Life  and 
rand.  Times  of  the  Founder  of  the 

(7)  Lord  Beaconsfield.  By  Roman  Empire.  By  E.  S. 
T.  P.  O'Connor.  Shuckburgh. 
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ADVENTURE  SERIES,  THE. 

Illustrated,  cloth. 


Popular  Re-issue.     Large  cr.  8vo,  fully 

Per  vol. 


3/3 


(1)  Adventures  of  a  Younger 
Son.  By  Edward  J.  Tre- 
lavvny.  Introduction  by 
Edward  Garnett. 

(2)  Madagascar;  or,  R(  be  t 
Drury's  Journal  during  his 
Captivity  on  that  Island. 
Preface  and  Notes  by  Cap- 
tain S.  P.  Oliver,  R.A. 

(3)  Memoirs  of  the  Extra- 
ordinary Military  Career 
of  John  Shipp.  Written 
by  Himself.  Introduction  by 
H.  Manners  Chichester. 

(4)  The  Buccaneers  an  d 
Marooners  of   America. 

Edited  and    Illustrated    by 
Howard  Pyle. 

(5)  The  Log  of  a  Jack  Tar. 
Being  the  Life  of  James 
Choyce,  Master  Mariner. 
Edited  by  Commander  V. 
Lovett  Cameron. 

(6)  Ferdinand  Mendez Pinto, 
the  Portuguese  Adven- 
turer. New  Edition.  An- 
notated by  Prof.  Arminius 
Vambery. 

(7)  Adventuresof  a  Blockade 
Runner.  By  William  Wat- 
son. Illustrated  by  Arthur 
Bvng,  R.N. 


(8)  The  Memoirs  and  Travels 
of  Count  de  Benyowsky  in 

Siberia,  Kamtschatka,  Japan, 
the  Liukiu  Islands,  and 
Formosa.  Edited  by  Captain 
S.  P.  Oliver,  R.A. 

(9)  The  Life  and  Adventures 
of  James  P.  Beckwourth. 

New  Edition.  Edited  and 
with  Preface  by  C.  G.  Leland 
("  Hans  Breitmann  ") 

(10)  A  Particular  Account  of 
the  European  Military  Ad- 
venturers of  Hindustan 
(1784-1803).  Compiled  by 
Henry  Compton.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Maps  and 
Illustrations. 

(11)  A  Master  Mariner.  The 
Life  of  Captain  Robert  W. 
Eastwick.  Edited  by  Her- 
bert Compton. 

(12)  Kolokotrones:  Klephtand 
Warrior.  Translated  from 
the  Greek  by  Mrs. 
Edmonds.  Introduction  by 
M.  Gennadius. 

(13)  Missing     Friends.       The 

Adventures  of  an  Emigrant 
in  Queensland. 


The  following  Volumes  are  done  at  5/-  only. 


The  Escapes  of  Latude  and 
Casanova    from    Prison. 

Edited,    with    Introduction, 
by  P.  Villars. 


The  Story  of  the  Filibusters. 

By  James  Jeffrey  Roche. 
And,  The  Life  of  Colonel 
David  Crockett. 


5/- 


The  following  Volumes  are  done  at  7/6  each. 


7/6 


The  Women  Adventurers. 
Edited  by  Menie  Muriel 
Dowie. 

The  Life  and  Adventures 
of    James     Beckwourth. 

Mountaineer,Scout,  Pioneer, 
and  Chief  of  the  Crow  Na- 
tion of  Indians.  Edited  by 
Charles  G.  Leland  ("  Hans 
Breitmann"). 


A  Particular  Account  of  the 
European  Military  Adven- 
turersof  Hindustan  (1784- 
1803).  Compiled  by  Henry 
Compton.  New        and 

Cheaper  Edition.    Maps  and 
Illustrations. 

Famous  Prison  Escapes  of 
the  Civil  War.  Edited  by 
G.  W.  Cable. 
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ARCHER  and  KINGSFORD.  The  Crusades:  The  Story  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  By  T.  A.  Archer  and  Charles  Lethbridge 
Kingsford.  Third  Impression.  With  58  Illustrations  and  3  Maps. 
(Story  of  the  Nations.     Vol.  40.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

ASHTON.  The  Dawn  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  England  :  A 
Social  Sketch  of  the  Times.  By  John  Ashton.  Third  Edition. 
Illustrated.     Large  cr.  8vo,   cloth.  7/6 

Cheap  Edition,  "  England  100  Years  Ago."  3/6 

Also  in  Unwin's  Half-Crown  Standard  Library.     1  vol.,  cloth.         net     2/6 

BARING-GOULD.  Germany.  By  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.  Seventh 
Impression.  With  108  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the 
Nations.     Vol.  3.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

BARRY.  The  Papal  Monarchy  :  From  Gregory  the  Great  to  Boniface 
VIII.  (590-1303).  By  William  Barry,  D.D.  With  61  Illustrations  and 
Maps.     (Story  of  the  Nations.     Vol.  58.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

BATESON.  Mediaeval  England  (1066-1350).  By  Mary  Bateson, 
Associate  and  Lecturer  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  With  93 
Illustrations.     (Story  of  the  Nations.    Vol.  62.)    Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.      5/- 

BEARNE.  Heroines  of  French  Society  in  the  Court,  the  Revolution, 
the  Empire,  and  the  Restoration.  By  Mrs.  Bearne.  With  many 
Illustrations.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net   10/6 


A  Leader  of  Society  at  Napoleon's  Court  (Laura  Permon).     By 


10/8 


Lives  and  Times  of  the  Early  Valois  Queens.     By  Mrs.  Bearne. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  Bearne.     Small  demy,  cloth.  10/6 

Pictures   of  the   Old    French  Court.     By  Mrs.  Bearne.     Second 

Edition,  Revised.     Illustrated.     Small  demy  8vo,  cloth.  10/6 

A  Royal  Quartette.    By  Mrs.  Bearne.     Fully  Illustrated.    Large  cr. 

8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

A  Sister  or  Marie  Antoinette.    The  Life  Story  of  Maria  Carolina, 

Queen  of  Naples.     By  Mrs.  Bearne.     Fully  Illustrated.     Large  cr. 

8vo,  cloth.  net  10/6 

A  Queen  of  Napoleon's  Court  :   The  Life  Story  of  Desiree 

Bernadotte.     By  Mrs.  Bearne.      Fully  Illustrated.     Large  cr.  8vo, 
cloth.  10/6 

BENJAMIN.  Persia.  By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  late  U.S.  Minister  to  Persia. 
Fourth  Edition.  With  56  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the 
Nations.     Vol.  17.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

BSRCH.  History  of  Scottish  Seals,  from  the  Eleventh  to  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  By  Walter  de  Gray  Birch,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 
of  the  British  Museum.  With  many  Illustrations  derived  from  the 
finest  and  most  interesting  examples  extant.  Vol.  I,  The  Royal  Seals 
of  Scotland.     Crown  4to,  buckram,  gilt  top.  net    12/6 

Also  a  Fine  Edition  on  large  paper.  net  21/- 

BLiSS.     Turkey  and  the  Armenian  Atrocities.     By  Edwin  M.  Bliss. 

Introduction  by  Frances  E.  Willard.     Cloth  gilt.  10/6 
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BLUNT.    Secret   History   of  the   English    Occupation    of   Egypt. 

Being  a  Personal  Narrative  of  Events.      By  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt. 

Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  William  F. 

Butler,  K.C.B.     With  a   Photogravure   Frontispiece.     Demy  8vo, 

cloth.  net    15/- 

BOISSIER  (Gaston).      The   Country   of   Horace  and   Virgil.      See 

under  "  Geography." 

Rome  and  Pompeii.     See  under  "  Geography." 

BOURINOT.  Canada.  By  Sir  John  Bourinot,  K.C.M.G.  With  63  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.  New  Edition,  with  a  new  Map,  and  revisions  and  a 
supplementary  chapter  by  Edward  Porritt.    (Story  of  the  Nations. 

Vol.  45.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

BOXALL.     The  Anglo-Saxon  :  A  Study  in  Evolution.    By  George  E. 

Boxall.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

The  History  of  the  Australian  Bushrangers.      By  G.  E.  Boxall. 

Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net       5/- 

BOYESEN.  A  History  of  Norway.  From  the  Earliest  Times.  By 
Professor  Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen.  With  a  Chapter  by  C.  F.  Keary. 
With  yj  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the  Nations.  Vol.  55.) 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

BRADLEY.  The  Goths.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  the 
Gothic  Dominion  in  Spain.  By  Henry  Bradley.  Fifth  Edition. 
With  35  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the  Nations.  Vol.  12.) 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

BRERETON.  The  Literary  History  of  the  Adelphi  and  its  Neigh- 
bourhood. By  Austin  Brereton.  With  a  new  Introduction,  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece,  and  26  other  full-page  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

BROOKS.  Dames  and  Daughters  of  the  French  Court.  By  Geral- 
dine  Brooks.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  10  other 
Illustrations.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      8/6 

BROWNE.     Bonaparte  in  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians  of  To-day.     By 

Haji  A.  Browne.     With  Frontispiece.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

BUEL  (Clarence  C).     See  "Johnson." 

BUTLER.  The  Lombard  Communes.  A  History  of  the  Republics  of 
North  Italy.  By  W.  F.  Butler.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    15/- 

BUTLER.     Wellington's   Operations  in  the  Peninsula  (1808-1814). 

By  Captain  Lewis  Butler.  With  Maps.  2  vols.   Demy  8vo,  cloth,  net   32/- 
Also  in  Six  paper  Parts.  each,  net      5/- 

CARSE.  All  the  Monarchs  of  Merry  England.  William  I.  to 
Edward  VII.  By  Roland  Carse.  With  40  full-page  Coloured 
Illustrations  by  W.  Heath  Robinson.  252  pages,  bound  in  full 
leather  and  gold-blocked.  15/- 

The  Monarchs  of  Merry  England.     William  I.  to  Richard  II!. 

By  Roland  Carse.    With  20  full-page  Coloured  Illustrations  by  W. 
Heath  Robinson.     124  pages,  bound  in  full  cloth. 
Also  bound  in  art  picture  boards  cloth  back. 

More  Monarchs  of  Merry  England.    Henry  VII.  to  Edward  VII. 

By  Roland    Carse.      With  20  full-page  Coloured  Pictures  by  W. 
Heath  Robinson.     128  pages,  bound  in  full  cloth.  6/- 

Also  bound  in  picture  boards,  cloth  back.  5/- 

The  Monarchs  of  Merry  England.     In  Four  Parts,  each  contain- 

ing 10  full- page  Coloured  Illustrations  by  W.  Heath  Robinson.    60 

pages,  bound  in  art  picture  boards,  cloth  back. 

Part  1.  William  I.  to  Henry  III.  2/6 

„      2.  Edward  I.  to  Richard  III.  2/6 

„      3.  Henry  VII.  to  Elizabeth.  2/6 

„      4.  James  I.  to  Edward  VII.  2/6 
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CESARESCO.  Lombard  Studies.  By  Counless  Evelyn  Martinengo 
Cesaresco.  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  and  many  other  Illustra- 
tions.   Demy  8vo,  cloth.  16/- 

CHURCH.  Carthage;  or,  the  Empire  of  Africa.  By  Professor  Alfred 
J.  Church,  M.A.  Eighth  Edition.  With  the  Collaboration  of  Arthur 
Oilman,  M.A.  With  43  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the 
Nations.    Vol.  4.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

Ea»  ly    Britain.     By  Professor  Alfred  J.  Church,    M.A.,   Author   of 

"Carthage,"  &c.      Sixth    Impression.     With    57    Illustrations  and 
Maps.     (Slory  of  the  Nations.     Vol.  21.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

CLAYDEN.     England  Under  the  Coalition:  The  Political  History  of 
England  and  Ireland  from  1885  to  1892.     By  P.  W.  Clayden.     Small 
•  demy  8vo,  cloth.  12/ « 

CLERIGH.   History  of  Ireland  to  the  Coming  of  Henry  II.   By  Arthur 

Ua  Clerigh,  M.A.,  K.C.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/( 

COLERIDGE.  The  Story  of  a  Devonshire  House.  By  Lord  Cole- 
ridge, K.C.     Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    15/. 

COPINGER.  The  Manors  of  Suffolk.  Notes  on  their  History  and 
Devolution  and  their  Several  Lords.  The  Hundreds  of  Babc-rgh 
and  Blackbourn.  By  W.  A.  Copinger,  LL.D.,  F.S  A.,  F.R.S.A. 
Illustrated.     Folio,  cloth.  net   21/- 

CRICHFIELD.  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  South  American 
Republics.  By  George  W.  Crichiield.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  Royal 
8vo,  cloth.  net  25/- 

DAVIDS      Buddhist    India.     By  T.    W.   Rhys   Davids,   LL.D.,   Ph.D. 

With  57  Illustrations  and  Maps.    (Story  of  the  Nations.    Vol.  61.) 
Large  cr.  Svo,  cloth.  5/- 

DAVIS.  The  Patriot  Parliament  of  1689,  with  its  Statutes,  Votes 
and  Proceedings.  By  Thomas  Davis.  Edited  by  Ch.  G.  Duffy. 
Third  Edition.     (New  Irish  Library.    Vol.  1.)     Small  cr.  8vo. 

Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

DIEULAFOY.  David  the  King:  An  Historical  Inquiry.  By  Marcel 
Auguste  Dieulafoy.  (Membre  de  l'lnstitut.)  Translated  by  Lucy 
Hotz.     Small  demy  Svo,  cloth.  net      7/( 

DODGE.     From  Squire  to  Prince:  Being  the  Rise  of  the  House  of 

Aiksena.     By  Walter  Phelps  Dodge.     Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  cloth    10/( 

DOUGLAS.  China.  By  Prof.  Robert  K.  Douglas.  Third  Edition. 
With  a  new  preface  and  a  chapter  on  recent  events.  With  51  Illus- 
trations and  a  Map.  (Story  of  the  Nations.  Vol  51.)  Large  cr.  Svo, 
cloth.  5/- 

DUFFY  (B.).  The  Tuscan  Republics  (Florence,  Siena,  Pisa,  and 
Lucca)  with  Genoa.  By  Bella  Duffy.  With  40  Illustrations  and 
Maps.     (Story  of  the  Nations.    Vol.  32.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

Also  Tourist  Edition  in  Baedeker  Binding.  5/- 

DUFFY  (Ch.  G.).  Young  Ireland  :  A  Fragment  of  Irish  History.  By 
the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy.  Illustrated.  Two  Parts,  in  stiff 
wrapper.  each      2/< 

In  one  Volume,  demy  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

EDWARDS.  A  Short  History  of  Wales.  By  Owen  M.  Edwards, 
Lecturer  on  Modern  History  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  With 
Maps.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  net      2/- 

Wales.     By  Owen  M.  Edwards.    With  47  Illustrations  and  7  Maps. 

(Story  of  the  Nations.     Vol.  56.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

ESCOTT.  Society  in  the  Country  House.  Anecdotal  Records  of  Six 
Centuries.  By  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  Author  of  "  King  Edward  and  His 
Court,"  &c.     With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Demy  Svo,  cloth.       167- 
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FITZGERALD.  Lady  Jean  :  The  Romance  of  the  Great  Douglas  Cause. 
By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  F.S.A.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and 
other  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    12/- 

FORREST,    The  Development  of  Western  Civilization.   By  J.  Dorsey 

Forrest.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      9/- 

FOSTER.  The  Stuarts.  Being  Outlines  of  the  Personal  History  of  the 
Family  from  James  V.  to  Prince  Charles  Edward.  By  J.  J.  Foster, 
F.S.A.  Illustrated  with  30  full-page  Photogravure  Plates.  Cloth,  net   25/- 

FRAZER.  British  India.  By  R.  W.  Frazer,  LL.D.  Third  Edition. 
With  30  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the  Nations.  Vol.  46.) 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

FREEMAN.  Sicily:  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Roman.  By  Prof.  Edward 
A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Oxford.  Third  Edition. 
With  45  Illustrations.  (Story  of  the  Nations.  Vol.  31.).  Large  cr. 
8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

Also  Tourist  Edition  in  Baedeker  Binding.  5/- 

GANNON.  A  Review  of  Irish  History  in  Relation  to  the  Social 
Development  of  Ireland.  By  John  P.  Gannon.  288  pp.,  cr.  8vo, 
green  buckram.  6/- 

GARDNER.   A  History  of  Jamaica.    From  its  discovery  by  Christopher 

Columbus  to  the  year  1872.    By  W.  J.  Gardner.   Large  cr.  8vo.  net      7/6 

GILMAN.  Rome  :  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  the  Republic. 
By  Arthur  Gilman,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  With  43  Illustrations  and 
Maps.     (Story  of  the  Nations.    Vol.  1.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

The  Saracens  :  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  Bagdad.     By 

Arthur  Gilman,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     With  57  Illustrations  and 
Maps.     (Story  of  the  Nations.     Vol.  9.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

GOMME.  The  Governance  of  London.  Studies  of  the  place  of 
London  in  Engiish  Institutions.  By  G.  Lawrence  Gomme, 
F.S.A.    With  Maps.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    15/- 

GORDON.     The  Old  Bailey  and  Newgate.     By  Charles  Gordon.     With 

about  100  Illustrations  and  a  Frontispiece  in  tint.  Med.  8vo, cloth,  net   21/- 

Old  Time  Aldwych,  Kingsway,  and  Neighbourhood.     By  Charles 

Gordon.     Fully  Illustrated  and  with  Map.     Medium  8vo,  cloth,  net   21/- 
Popular  Edition.      Fully  illustrated  and  with  Map.     Medium  8vo, 
cloth.  net      7/6 

GRAY.     The  Buried  City  of  Kenfig.    By  Thomas  Gray.     With  a  Map 

and  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    1  0/6 

GRIFFITHS.     Famous  British  Regiments.     By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  2/6 

HALE.  Mexico.  By  Susan  Hale.  Third  Impression.  With  47  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.    (Story  of  the  Nations.   Vol.  27.)    Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth      5/- 

HANNAH.     A  Brief  History  of  Eastern  Asia.     By  I.  C.  Hannah,  M.A. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

HASEN.  Contemporary  American  Opinion  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.    By  Charles  Downer  Hasen.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net      8/6 

HERTZ.     English  Public  Opinion  after  the  Restoration.    By  Gerald 

Berkeley  Hertz.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      3/6 

HOLYOAKE  (G.T.).     History  of  Co-operation.   See  under  "  Politics." 

HOSMER.  The  Jews  :  In  Ancient,  Medixval,  and  Modern  Times.  By 
Prof.  James  K.  Hosmer.  Seventh  Edition.  With  37  Illustrations 
and  Maps.     (Story  of  the  Nations.     Vol.  2.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

HOUGHTON.  Hebrew  Life  and  Thought.  Being  Interpretative 
Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Israel.  By  Louis  Seymore  Houghton. 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      6/6 
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HOWARD.  A  History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions.  By  George 
Elliott  Howard,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago.  3  vols.  Super 
royal  8vo.  net   42/- 

HUG  and  STEAD.  Switzerland.  By  Lina  Hug  and  Richard  Stead, 
B.A.  Third  Impression.  With  over  54  Illustrations,  Maps,  &c. 
(Story  of  the  Nations.     Vol.  26.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

Also  Tourist  Edition  in  Baedeker  Binding.  5/- 

HUME.  Modern  Spain  (1878-1898).  By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume,  F.R.H.S., 
Second  Impression.  With  37  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  (Story  of 
the  Nations.    Vol.53.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

HUNGARY.     Its  People,  Places  and    Politics.     The  Journey  of  the 

Eighty  Club  in  1906.     With  60  Illustrations.      Demy  8vo,  cloth.  10/6 

JAMAICA  (A  History  of).    See  "  Gardner." 

JAMES.  The  Siege  of  Port  Arthur.  Records  of  an  Eye-Witness. 
By  David  H.  James,  Special  War  Correspondent  for  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  with  the  Third  Japanese  Army.  With  4  Maps  and 
Plans  and  16  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/8 

JANE.  The  Coming  of  Parliament.  (England  from  1350  to  1660.) 
By  L.  Cecil  Jane.  With  51  Illustrations  and  1  Map.  (Story  of  the 
Nations.     Vol.  63.)    Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

JENKS.     Parliamentary    England.     The    Evolution    of    the    Cabinet 

System.     By  Edward  Jenks,  MA.     With  47  Illustrations.    (Story  of 

the  Nations.     Vol.  60.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

JESSOPP.     Arcady :  for  Better,  for  Worse.    By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  silk  sewn.  3/6 

Before  the  Great  Pillage,  with  other  Miscellanies.    By  Augustus 

Jessopp,  D.D.,     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

New  Cheap  Edition,  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

The  Coming  of  the  Friars,  and  other  Mediaeval  Sketches.    By 

Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.     Cr.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  silk  sewn.  3/6 

— —  Frivola,  Simon   Ryan  and  other  Papers.    By  Augustus  Jessopp, 

D.D.     Cr.  8vo,  limp  cloth.  3/6 

One  Generation  of  a  Norfolk  House.      A  contribution  to  Elizabe- 

than History.     By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

Random  Roaming,  and  other  Papers.    With  Portrait.    By  Augustus 

Jessopp,  D.D.     Cr.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  silk  sewn.  3/6 

Studies    by   a    Recluse :    In   Cloister,  Town,  and  Country.    By 

Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.     Cr.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  silk  sewn.  3/6 

The  Trials  of  a  Country   Parson  :   Some  Fugitive  Papers.     By 

Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.     Cr.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  silk  sewn.  3/6 

JEWETT.  The  Story  of  the  Normans.  Told  Chiefly  in  Relation  to 
their  Conquest  of  England.  By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  Third  Impres- 
sion. With  35  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the  Nations. 
Vol.  29.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

JOHNSON  and  BUEL.  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  American  Civil 
War.  By  Robert  U.  Johnson  and  Clarence  C.  Buel.  An  Authorita- 
tive History  written  by  Distinguished  Participants  on  both  sides, 
and  Edited  by  the  above.  Four  volumes,  royal  8vo,  elegantly  bound. 
Fully  Illustrated.  105/- 

JONES  (David  Brynmor).     See  "  Welsh  People." 

JONES  (H.  S.)    The  Roman  Empire,  B.C.  29— A.D.  476.     By  H. 

Stuart  Jones,  M.A.     With  a  Map  and  many  Illustrations.    (Story  of 

the  Nations.     Vol.65.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 
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JUSSERAND.  English  Wayfaring  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  (XlVth 
Century).  By  J.  J.  Jusserand,  Conseiller  d'Ambassade.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Lucy  A.  Toulmin  Smith.  With  over  60 
Illustrations.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

Also  in  Unwin's  Half-crown  Standard  Library.     1  vol.     Cloth.       net      2/6 

A  French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  Le  Comte  de 

Cominges.  From  his  unpublished  Correspondence.  By  J.  J. 
Jusserand,  Conseiller  dAmbassade.  Second  Edition.  Large  cr. 
8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

The  Romance  of  a  King's  Life.     By  J.  J.  Jusserand.     With  Illus- 

trations.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

LANE-POOLE.  The  Barbary  Corsairs.  By  Stanley  Lane-Poole. 
With  Additions  by  J.  D.  J.  Kelly.  Fourth  Edition.  With  39  Illus- 
trations and  Maps.  (Storv  of  the  Nations.  Vol.  22.)  Large  cr.  Svo, 
cloth.  5/- 

Mediaeval    India  under    Mohammedan    Rule  (AD.   712-1764). 

By  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  With  59  Illustrations.  (Story  of  the 
Nations.     Vol.  59.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

The  Moors  in  Spain.     By  Stanley  Lane-Poole.    With  Collaboration 

of  Arthur  Gilman,  M.A.      Eighth   Edition.     With  29  Illustrations 

and  Maps.     (Story  of  the  Nations.     Vol.6.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

Turkey.     By  Stanley  Lane-Poole.    Assisted  by  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  and 

Arthur  Gilman.  New  Edition.  With  a  new  chapter  on  recent 
events.  (1908.)  With  43  Illustrations,  Maps,  &c.  (Story  of  the 
Nations.     Vol.  14.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

LATANE.     The   Diplomatic   Relations   of  the   United   States  and 

Spanish  America.  By  John  H.  Latane.  Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth,    net      6/6 

LAWLESS.  Ireland.  By  the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless.  Seventh  Impression. 
With  some  Addition  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bronson.  WTith  58  Illustrations 
and  Maps.     (Story  of  the  Nations.     Vol.  10.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.        5/- 

LEBON.  Modern  France  (1789-1895).  By  Andre  Lebon.  With  26 
Illustrations  and  a  Chronological  Chart  of  the  Literary,  Artistic, 
and  Scientific  Movement  in  Contemporary  France.  (Story  of  the 
Nations.    Vol.  47.)     Large  cr.  Svo,  cloth.  5/- 

LEE.  Studies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Italy.  By  Vernon  Lee. 
New  Edition,  with  a  new  Preface,  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  and 
40  other  Illustrations  selected  by  Dr.  Guido  Biagi,  of  the  Laurentian 
Library,  Florence.     Super  royal  Svo,  half-bound.  net   21/- 

LEYDS.     The  First  Annexation  of  the  Transvaal.     By  W.  J.  Leyde, 

LL.D.,  formerly  State  Secretary  of  the  South  African  Republic. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net   21/- 

LILLY.     Renaissance  Types.     By  W.  S.  Lilly.     Demy  Svo,  cloth.  16/- 

LITTLE.  Mediaeval  Wales,  Chiefly  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Centuries.  Bv  A.  G.  Little,  MA.,  F.R.Hist.S.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      2/6 

LONERGAN.     Forty  Years  of  Paris.     By  W.  F.  Lonergan.    WTith  32 

Portraits  of  Leading  Frenchmen.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  net    10/6 

MCCARTHY.  Modern  England  (Vol.  I.).  Before  the  Reform  Bill. 
By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.  Author  of  "  The  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,"  &c.  With  31  Illustrations.  (Story  of  the  Nations.  Vol.50.) 
Large  cr.  Svo,  cloth.  5/- 

Modern    England    (Vol.    II.).       From    the    Reform    Bill    to    the 

Present  Time.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.  Second  Edition.  With  46 
Illustrations.    (Story  of  the  Nations.    Vol.  52.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.      5/- 
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MACKINTOSH.  Scotland  :  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
Day.  By  John  Mackintosh,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  History  of  Civilisa- 
tion in  Scotland,"  &c.  Fifth  Impression.  With  60  Illustrations  and 
Maps.     (Story  of  the  Nations.    Vol.25.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

MAHAFFY.  Alexander's  Empire.  By  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  D.D. 
With  Collaboration  of  Arthur  Gilman,  M.A.  With  43  Illustrations 
and  Maps.  (Story  of  the  Nations.  Vol.  5.)  Eighth  Impression. 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

An  Epoch  in  Irish  History  :  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Its  History 

and  Fortunes  (1591-1660).  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  D.D.,  Mus.  Doc. 
Dublin ;  Hon.  D.C.L.,  Oxon.  ;  sometime  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  in  the  University  of  Dublin.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  16'- 

Cheap  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net      7/6 

The  Particular  Book  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     A  facsimile 

in  collotype  of  the  original  copy.  Edited  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  D.D. 
A  Companion  Volume  to  "  An  Epoch  in  Irish  History."    Demy  4to. 

net  63/- 

The  Progress  of  Hellenism  in  Alexander's   Empire.  By  John 

Pentland  Mahaffy,  D.D.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net       5/- 

The  Silver  Age  of  the  Greek  World.     By  J.  P.  Mahaffy.    Large 

cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net  13/6 

MARIO.  The  Birth  of  Modern  Italy.  The  Posthumous  Papers  of 
Jessie  White  Mario.  Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Epilogue, 
bytheDukeLitta-Visconti-Arese.   Illustrated.   Demy  8vo,  cloth,  net    12/6 

MASPERO.  New  Light  on  Ancient  Egypt.  By  G.  Maspero,  Director- 
General  of  the  Service  of  Antiquities  in  Egypt.  Translated  by 
Elizabeth  Lee.     Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net   12/6 

MASSEY.  Ancient  Egypt,  the  Light  of  the  World.  A  Work  of  re- 
clamation and  Restitution  in  Twelve  Books.  By  Gerald  Massey. 
With  Diagrams.    2  vols.    Super  royal  8vo,  cloth.  net   42/- 

MASSON.  Mediaeval  France  :  From  the  Reign  of  Hugues  Capet  to 
the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  Gustave  Masson,  B.A. 
Fifth  Edition.  With  48  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the 
Nations.     Vol.16.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth .  5/- 

MAURICE.  Bohemia:  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of 
National  Independence  in  1620  ;  with  a  Short  Summary  of  later 
Events.  By  C.  Edmund  Maurice.  Second  Impression.  With  41 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the  Nations.  Vol.  43.)  Large 
cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

MILFORD.     Haileybury  College.    By  Rev.  L.  S.  Milford.    Illustrated. 

net     7/6 

MILLER.  The  Balkans:  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Montenegro. 
By  William  Miller,  M.A.,  Oxon.  New  Edition,  with  a  new  chapter 
containing  their  History  from  1896  to  1908.  With  39  Illustrations 
and  Maps.     (Story  of  the  Nations.     Vol.44.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.        5/- 

Mediaeval  Rome  :  From  Hildebrand  to  Clement  VIII.     1073-1535. 

By  William  Miller,  M.A.  With  35  Illustrations.  (Story  of  the 
Nations.    Vol.  57.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

MONARCH   SERIES,   THE. 

Humorous  Rhymes  of  Historical  Times,  By  Roland  Carse. 
With  Illustrations  in  colour  and  black  and  white  by  W.  Heith 
Robinson.  Size  8^  in.  by  11  in.  (For  titles  of  volumes  see  under 
"  Carse.") 

MOORE.    The  Story  of  the  Isle  of  Man.     By  A.  W.  Moore,  M.A. 

Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  1/- 
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MORFILL.  Poland.  By  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Russian  and 
Slavonic  Languages  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Third  Impression. 
With  50  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the  Nations.  Vol.  33.) 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

Russia.     By  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.    With  60  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.  (Story  of  the  Nations.    Vol.23.)  Large  cr.  8  vo,  cloth.      5/- 
War  Edition.     Brought  up  to  date  and  with  Supplementary  Chapters 
on  the  Present  Situation,  and  Large  War  Map.     Cloth.  5/- 

MORRISON.  The  Jews  Under  Roman  Rule.  By  W.  D.  Morrison. 
Second  Impression.  With  61  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the 
Nations.     Vol.  24.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

MURRAY.  Japan.  By  David  Murray,  Ph.D..  LL.D.,  late  Adviser  to 
the  Japanese  Minister  of  Education.  Third  Edition.  With  35 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the  Nations.  Vol.  37.)  Large 
cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

War  Edition,  with  New   Chapter  by  Joseph   H.  Longford,  formerly 
British  Consul  at  Nagasaki,  and  Large  War  Map.     Cloth.  5/- 

NEEDHAIVI.  Somerset  House,  Past  and  Present.  By  Raymond 
Needham  and  Alexander  Webster.  With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece and  many  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  21/- 

NEGRI.  Julian  the  Apostate.  A  Historical  Study.  By  Gaetano  Negri. 
Translated  by  the  Duchess  Litta  Visconti  Arese.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Professor  Pasquale  Villari.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  net  21/- 

O'BRIEN.     Irish  Memories.     By  R.  Barry  O'Brien,  Author  of  '«  The 

Life  of  Charles  Stuart  Parnell."    With  Plans.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,   net      3/6 

O'CONNOR.  The  Parnell  Movement :  Being  the  History  of  the  Irish 
Question  from  the  Death  of  O'Connell  to  the  Suicide  of  Pigott.  By 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.     Cr.  8vo.      Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth  boards      2/- 

OMAN.  The  Byzantine  Empire.  By  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Oxford.  Third  Edition.  With  44  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story 
of  the  Nations.    Vol.  30.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5'- 

ORSI.  Modern  Italy  (1748-1898).  By  Pietro  Orsi,  Professor  of 
History  in  the  R.  Liceo  Foscarini,  Venice.  Translated  by  Mary 
Alice  Vialls.  With  over  40  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the 
Nations.    Vol.  54.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

PAIS.  Ancient  Italy.  Historical  and  Geographical  Investigations  in 
Central  Italy,  Magna  Grascia,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  By  Ettore  Pais, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Rome,  formerly  Director  of  the 
Naples  Museum.    Translated  by  C.  D.  Curtis.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  net    21/- 

Patriot  Parliament  of  1689,  with  its  Statutes,  Votes  and  Pro- 
ceedings, The.  (New  Irish  Library.  Vol.  I.)  See  under 
"Thomas  Davis." 

POTT.     A  Sketch  of  Chinese  History.     By  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Hawks  Pott, 

D.D.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net      6/- 

PUSEY.    The  Past  History   of  Ireland.    By  S.  E.  Bouverie-Pusey. 

Small  cr.  8vo.  Paper  covers      1/- 

RAGOZIN.  Assyria:  From  the  Rise  of  the  Empire  to  the  Fall  of 
Nineveh.  (Continued  from  "Chaldea.")  By  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin. 
Sixth  Edition.  With  81  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the 
Nations.    Vol.  13.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

Chaldea  :  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Rise  of  Assyria.    Treated 

as  a  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ancient  History.  By 
Zenaide  A.  Ragozin.  Seventh  Impression.  With  80  Illustrations 
and  Maps.    (Story  of  the  Nations.    Vol.  11.)    Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.        5/- 
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RAGOZIN.  Media,  Babylon,  and  Persia:  From  the  Fall  of  Nineveh 
to  the  Persian  War.  Including  a  Study  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  or 
Religion  of  Zoroaster.  By  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  71  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the  Nations.  Vol.  19.) 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

Vedic    India.     As    Embodied    Principally    in    the    Rig-Veda.    By 

Zenaide  A.  Ragozin.  Third  Edition.  With  36  Illustrations  and 
Maps.     (Story  of  the  Nations.    Vol.  41.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

RAWLINSON.  Ancient  Egypt.  By  Prof.  George  Rawlinson,  M.A. 
Tenth  Edition.  With  50  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the 
Nations.     Vol.  7.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

Parthia.     By   Prof.   George   Rawlinson,   M.A.     Third    Impression. 

With  48  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the  Nations.  Vol.  34.) 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

Phoenicia.     By    Prof.    George    Rawlinson,    M.A.     Third    Edition. 

With  47  Illustrations  iand  Maps.  (Story  of  the  Nations.  Vol.  18.) 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

RHYS  (John).     See  "  Welsh  People." 

RODWAY.  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main.  By  James 
Rodway,  F.L.S.  Third  Impression.  With  48  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
(Story  of  the  Nations.    Vol.  42.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

ROGERS.  Holland.  By  Prof.  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers.  Fifth  Edition. 
With  57  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the  Nations.  Vol.  15.) 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

The    Industrial    and    Commercial    History    of    England.     By 

Prof.  Thorold  Rogers.    2  vols.     (Reformer's  Bookshelf.)     Large  cr. 

8vo,  cloth.  7\- 

ROWBOTHAM.     Tales  from  Plutarch.     By  F.  Jameson  Rowbotham. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

SCAIFE.     The  War  to    Date    (to    Majuba   Day.)      By   A.    H.   Scaife. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

SEIGNOBOS.    History  of  Ancient  Civilization.    By  Charles  Seignobos, 

Doctor  of  Letters  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Large  cr  8vo,  cloth,  not      5/- 

History  of  Mediaeval  Civilization  and  of  Modern  to  the  End  of  the 

Seventeenth  Century.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net       5/- 

History  of  Contemporary  Civilization.  net      5/- 

SERGEANT.     The   Franks.     From  their  Origin  as  a  Confederacy  to 

the  Establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  France  and  the  German 
Empire.  By  Lewis  Sergeant.  Second  Edition.  With  40  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.  (Story  of  the  Nations.  Vol.  48.)  Large  cr.  8vo, 
cloth.  5/- 

SHUCKBURGH.  Augustus.  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Founder  of 
the  Roman  Empire  (B.C.  63 — a.d.  14.)  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt.     Illustrated.  16/- 

Popular  Edition.     Illustrated.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

Also  in  Unwin's  Half-Crown  Standard  Library.     One  vol.,  cloth,  net      2/6 

The  Story  of  Greece,  from   the   Coming  of  the  Hellenes  to 

A.D.  14.  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh.  With  2  Maps  and  about  70 
Illustrations.  (Story  of  the  Nations.  Vol.  64.^  Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 
THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  SERIES.  See  under  "  Geography." 
STANLEY.  Before  and  After  Waterloo.  By  Edward  Stanley,  some- 
time Bishop  of  Norwich.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Adeane  and  Maud 
Grenfell.  With  5  Photogravures  and  5  Coloured  Plates,  and  27 
other  Illustrations.     Medium  8vo,  cloth.  net    18/- 

STEPHENS.  Portugal.  By  H.  Morse  Stephens,  M.A.,  Oxford.  New 
Edition  with  a  new  Chapter  by  Major  Martin  Hume  and  5  new 
illustrations.  With  44  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the  Nations. 
Vol.  28.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 
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5/- 
10/6 


STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS,  THE.  The  volumes  occupy  about 
400  pages  each,  and  contain  respectively,  besides  an  Index 
and  Coloured  Map,  a  great  many  Illustrations.  The  size  is  large  cr. 
8vo.  There  are  published  now  (Autumn,  1908)  65  volumes,  which 
are  to  be  had  in  the  following  bindings  : — 

Ordinary  Edition.     Fancy  cloth,  gold  lettered. 

Half  morocco,  gilt.  net 

Subscription  Edition.     Special  cloth  binding.     On  Subscription  only. 

Subscription  Edition. — A  set  of  65  volumes,  newly  printed  on  specially 
prepared  paper,  and  containing  2,500  full-page  and  other  Illustra- 
tions. Now  offered  cloth  bound  for  a  preliminary  payment  of  15s., 
and  18  subsequent  monthly  payments  of  10s.  each,  or  a  cash  pay- 
ment of  £9  5s.  3d.  ;  or  bound  in  half  morocco,  for  a  preliminary 
payment  of  25s.  and  17  further  payments  of  20s.  each,  or  a  cash 
payment  of  £iy  7s.     Delivered  free  in  the  London  Postal  district. 


List  of  Volumes. 


(2)  The  Jews. 

K.  Hosmer 


[For  full  Titles  sec  under  Authors'  names.] 

Holland.     By   Prof. 

Thorold  Rogers. 
Mediaeval      France. 
Gustave  Masson,  B.A. 

(17) 


(1)  Rome:  From  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  End  of  the 
Republic.  By  Arthur  Gil- 
man,  M.A. 


(15) 
(16) 


J.    E. 
By 


By  Prof.  James 


By  S.  G.  W.  Ben- 


(3)  Germany.  By  S.  Baring- 
Gould,  M.A. 

(4)  Carthage.  By  Professor 
Alfred  J.  Church,  M.A. 

(5)  Alexander's  Empire.  By 
John  Pentland  Mahaffy, 
D.D. 

(6)  The  Moors  in  Spain.  By 
Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

(7)  Ancient  Egypt.  By  Prof. 
George  Rawlinson,  M.A. 

(8)  Hungary.  By  Professor 
Arminius  Vambery. 

(9)  The  Saracens  :  From  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall 
of  Bagdad.  By  Arthur 
Gilman,  M.A. 

(10)  Ireland.  By  the  Hon. 
Rmily  Lawless. 

(11)  Chaldea:  From  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Rise  of  Assyria. 
By  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin. 

(12)  The  Goths.  By  Henry 
Bradley. 

(13)  Assyria :  From  the  Rise  of 
the  Empire  to  the  Fall  of 
Nineveh.  (Continued  from 
"Chaldea.")  By  Zenaide 
A.  Ragozin. 

(14)  Turkey.  By  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole. 


Persia. 

jamin. 

(18)  Phoenicia.  By  Prof .  George 
Rawlinson,  M.A. 

(19)  Media,  Babylon  and 
Persia  :  From  the  Fall  of 
Nineveh  to  the  Persian 
War.  By  Zenaide  A. 
Ragozin. 

(20)  The  Hansa  Towns.  By 
Helen  Zimmern. 

(21)  Early  Britain,  By  Prof. 
Alfred  J.  Church,  M.A. 

(22)  The  Barbary  Corsairs. 
By  Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

(23)  Russia.  By  W.  R.  Morfill, 
M.A. 

(24)  The  Jews  under  Roman 
Rule.     By  W.  D.  Morrison. 

(25)  Scotland.  By  John  Mack- 
intosh, LL.D. 

(26)  Switzerland.  By  Lina 
Hug  and  R.  Stead. 

(27)  Mexico.     By  Susan  Hale. 

(28)  Portugal.  By  H.  Morse 
Stephens,  M.A. 

(29)  The  Normans.  By  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett. 

(30)  The  Byzantine  Empire. 
By  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  M.A. 

(31)  Sicily:  Phoenician,  Greek, 
and  Roman.  By  Prof.  E. 
A.  Freeman. 
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(32)  The  Tuscan  Republics, 
with  Genoa.  By  Bella 
Duffy. 

(33)  Poland.    By  W.  R.  Mornll. 

(34)  Parthia.  By  Pi  of.  Geo. 
Rawlinson. 

(35)  The  Australian  Common- 
wealth. (New  South  Wales, 
Tasmania,  Western  Austra- 
lia, South  Australia,  Vic- 
toria, Queensland,  New 
Zealand.)  By  Greville  Tre- 
garthen. 

(36)  Spain  :  Being  a  Summary 
of  Spanish  History  from  the 
Moorish  Conquest  to  the 
Fall  of  Granada  (711-1492 
a.d.).  By  Henry  Edward 
Watts. 

(37)  Japan.  By  David  Murray, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

(38)  South  Africa.  By  George 
McCall  Theal. 

(39)  Venice.     By  Alethea  Wieb 

(40)  The  Crusades:  The  Story 
of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  By  T.  A.  Archer 
and  C.  L.  Kingsford. 

(41)  Vedic  India.  By  Zena'ide 
A.  Ragozin. 

(42)  The  West  Indies  and  the 
Spanish  Main.  By  James 
Rodway,  F.L.S. 

(43)  Bohemia:  From  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall 
of  National  Independence 
in  1620  ;  with  a  Short  Sum- 
mary of  later  Events.  By 
C.  Edmund  Maurice. 

(44)  The  Balkans.  By  W. 
Miller,  MA. 

(45)  Canada.  By  Sir  John 
Bourinot,  C.M.G. 

(46)  British  India.  By  R.  W. 
Frazer,  LL.D. 

(47)  Modern  France.  By  Andre 


(48) 


Lewis 


The    Franks.     By 

Sergeant. 

Austria.     By  Sidney  Whit- 
man. 

Modern   England  before 
the      Reform      Bill.      By 

Justin  McCarthy. 

(51)  China.  By  Prof.  R.  K. 
Douglas. 

Modern    England   under 

Queen  Victoria.    By  Justin 

McCarthy. 

Modern      Spain,      1878- 

1898.      By    Martin    A.    S. 

Hume. 

(54)  Modern  Italy,  1748-1898. 
By  Prof.  Pietro  Orsi. 
Norway.      By     Professor 
Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen. 
Wales.    By  Owen  Edwards. 
Mediaeval     Rome,    1073- 
1535.     By  William  Miller. 
The     Papal     Monarchy : 
From    Gregory    the    Great 
to    Boniface      VIII.        By 
William  Barry,  D.D. 
Mediaeval     India     under 
Mohammedan   Rule.     By 
Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

(60)  Parliamentary  England  : 
Fromi66o-i832.  By  Edward 
Jenks. 

Buddhist  India.  By  T.  W. 
Rhy  Davids. 

Mediaeval    England.      By 
Mary  Bateson. 

(63)  The  Coming  of  Parlia- 
ment. (England  1350-1660.) 
By  L.  Cecil  Jane. 
The  Story  of  Greece 
(from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  a.d.  14.)  By  E.  S.  Shuck- 
burgh. 

(65)  The  Story  of  the  Roman 
Empire  (b.c.  29  to  a.d.  476). 
By  H.  Stuart  Jones. 


(49) 
(50) 


(52) 


(53) 


(55) 

(56) 
[57) 


59) 


(61) 
(62) 


(64) 


Lebon. 

THEAL.     The  Beginning  of  South  African  History.     By  Dr.  George 
McCall  Theal.    With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth. 

A  Little  History  of  South  Africa.     By  Dr.  George  McCall  Theal. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo. 

South  Africa.     (The  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  South 

African  Republic,  Rhodesia,  and  all  other  Territories  south  of  the 
Zambesi.)  By  Dr.  George  McCall  Theal,  D.Lit.,  LL.D.  Ninth  Im- 
pression (Sixth  Edition).  With  39  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story 
of  the  Nations.    Vol.  38.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth. 


16/- 
1/6 

5/- 
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THOMAS.     Roman    Life   under  the  Caesars.     By  Emile    Thomas. 

Numerous  Illustrations.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

TREGARTHEN.  The  Australian  Commonwealth.  (New  South 
Wales,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  South  Australia,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  New  Zealand.)  By  Greville  Tregarthen.  Fourth 
Impression.  With  36  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the 
Nations.    Vol.  35.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

TROWBRIDGE.    Court  Beauties  of  Old  Whitehall.      By  W.  R.  H. 

Trowbridge.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  many  other 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    15/- 

Mirabeau,  the  Demi-God.     Being  the  True  and  Romantic  Story 

of  his  Life  and  Adventures.  By  W.  R.  II.  Trowbridge.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  32  other  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  net    15/- 

■ Seven  Splendid  Sinners.     By  W.   R.   H.  Trowbridge.      With   a 

Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  net    15/- 

TURQUAN.  The  Sisters  of  Napoleon.  Edited  from  the  French  of 
Joseph  Turquan  by  W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  net   15/- 

VAMBERY.  Hungary  :  In  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  Times.  By 
Prof.  Arminius  Vambery.  With  Collaboration  of  Louis  Heilprin. 
Seventh  Edition.  With  47  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the 
Nations.     Vol.  8.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

VILLARI.  The  Barbarian  Invasions  of  Italy.  By  Prof.  Pasquale 
Villari.  Translated  by  Linda  Villari.  With  Frontispiece  and  Maps. 
2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  32/- 

* The  History  of  Florence.     (The  First  Two  Centuries  of  Florentine 

History.)  By  Prof.  Pasquale  Villari.  Translated  by  Linda  Villari. 
Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

Also  in  Unwin's  Half-Crown  Standard  Library.     1  vol.,  cloth.        net      2/6 

Studies  Historical  and  Critical.     By  Professor  Pasquale  Villari, 

Author  of  "  Girolamo  Savonarola,"  &c.  With  7  Photogravure 
Plates.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    15/- 

VOIGT.  Fifty  Years  of  the  History  of  the  Republic  in  South  Africa 
(1795-1845).  By  J.  C.  Voigt,  M.D.  With  Coloured  Maps,  Sketches, 
and  Diagrams.     Maps  and  Plans.    2  vols.      Demy  8vo.  net   25/- 

WATTS.  Spain  :  Being  a  Summary  of  Spanish  History  from  the  Moorish 
Conquest  to  the  Fall  of  Granada  (711-1492,  a.d.).  By  Henry  Edward 
Watts.  Third  Edition.  With  36  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story 
of    the  Nations.    Vol.  36.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

WEBSTER  (Alexander).    See  "  Needham." 

WELSH  PEOPLE,  THE:  Their  Origin,  Language,  and  History.  Being 
Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Land  in 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  Edited,  with  Additions,  Notes  and 
Appendices,  by  John  Rhys,  Principal  of  Jesus  College,  and  Professor 
of  Celtic  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  David  Brynmor  Jones, 
K.C.,  M.P.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  16/- 

Also  a  cheap  Edition.     Large  cr.  8 vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

WHITMAN.  Austria.  By  Sidney  Whitman.  With  the  Collaboration 
of  J.  R.  Mcllraith.  Third  Edition.  With  35  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.    (Story  of  the  Nations.    Vol.  49.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 
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WHITTY.  St.  Stephen's  in  the  Finies.  By  E.  M.  Whittv,  With  an 
Introduction  by  Justin  McCarthy.  And  Notes  by  H.  M.  Williams. 
With  Frontispiece.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

ALo  in  Reformer's  Bookshelf.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

WIEL.  Venice.  By  Alethea  Wiel.  Fourth  Edition.  With  6i  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.  (Story  of  the  Nations.  Vol.  39.)  Large  cr.  8vo, 
cloth.  5/- 

Also  Tourist  Edition  in  Baedeker  Binding.  5/- 

WILKINSON.  The  Personal  Story  of  the  Upper  House.  Seeunder 
"Biography." 

ZIMMERN.  The  Hansa  Towns.  By  Helen  Zimmern.  Third  Edition. 
With  51  Illustrations  and  Maps.  (Story  of  the  Nations.  Vol.  20.) 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

■ Heroic    Tales.      Retold    from    Firdusi    the    Persian.      By  Helen 

Zimmern.  With  two  etchings  by  L.  Alma-Tadema,  R.A.,  and  a 
Prefatory  Poem  by  Edmund^W.  Gosse.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth.  5/- 

Old    Tales    from    Rome.      By  Alice  Zimmern,    Author  of  "Old 

Tales  from  Greece."     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.     Fully  illustrated.  5/- 
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ALBRIGHT.    The  Churches  and  the  Liquor  Traffic.     By  Mrs.  W. 

A.  Albright.     Cr.  8vo.  paper  cover.  net      6d. 

ARONSON.     The  Working  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 

1906.     By  V.  R.  Aronson,  Barrister-at-law.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,    net    15/- 
BAMFORD'S  Passages  in  ihe  Life  of  a  Radical.     Edited,  and  with 

an  Introduction,  by  Henry  Duckley  ("  Verax  ").  2  vols.    (Reformer's 

Bookshelf.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/- 

BARNETT.    Towards  Social  Reform.     By  A.  S.  Barnett,  M.A.,  Canon 

of  Westminster.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net       6/- 

BENTLEY.      The    Process    of   Government.       A   Study  of    Social 

Pressures.     By  Arthur  F.  Bentley.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    12/6 

BLISS  (Rev.  E.  M.).    Turkey  and   the  Armenian   Atrocities.     See 

under  "  History." 
BLUNT.    Atrocities  of  Justice  under  British   Rule  in  Egypt.    By 

Wilfred  Scaweri  Blunt.     Paper  cover.  net      1/- 

BOWACK.     Another  View  of  Industrialism.     By  William  Mitchell 

Bowack      Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net 

BOWEN.     The  Statutes  of  Wales.     Collected,  arranged  and  edited  by 

Ivor  Bowen,  Barrister-at-law,  of  the  South  Wales  Circuit.     Demy 

8vo,  cloth.  net   21/- 

BOWLES.     National    Finance  :  An    Imminent    Peril.     By  Thomas 

Gibson  Bowles.     Paper  cover.  6d. 
National  Finance.    In  1903  and  after.   By  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles. 

Paper  Boards.  net      1/- 
The  Public  Purse  and  the  War  Office.    By  T.  Gibson  Bowles. 

Royal  8vo,  paper  cover.  net      6d. 

BOXALL.     The  Awakening  of  a  Race.     By  George  E.  Boxall.     Large 

cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      7/6 

BRADLAUGH    (Charles).       A    Record    of   his   Life.       See  under 

"Biography." 
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BRAY.  The  Town  Child.  By  Reginald  A.  Bray,  L.C.C.,  Author  of 
"The  Children  of  the  Town"  in  "The  Heart  of  the  Empire," 
"  The  Boy  and  the  Family  "  in  "  Studies  of  Boy  Life,"  &c.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  net      7/6 

BRIGHT.     Is  Liberty  Asleep.     Glances — Historical  and  Political.    By 

Allan  H.  Bright.     Cr.  8vo,  paper  covers.  1/- 

British    Industries    Under  Free   Trade.     Essays    by  various  writers. 

Edited  by  Harold  Cox.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  (Reformer's  Bookshelf)  cloth.  3/6 

BROWN  (Ch.  R.).    The  Social  Message  of  the  Modern  Pulpit.   By 

Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Oakland,  California.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

BROWN  (F.).     Political   Parables.     By  the  Westminster  Gazette  Office- 

Boy  (Francis  Brown).    Small  royal  8vo.   Paper,  net  1;- ;  cloth,  net      2/6 

BROWNE  (H.  M.).     Balfourism.     A  Study  in  Contemporary  Politics. 

By  H.  Morgan  Browne.  net      6d. 

BUCKMASTER.  A  Village  Politician.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Buckmaster. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P. 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

Burden  of  Armaments,  The.     A  Protest  of  the  Cobden  Club.    Cr.  8vo, 

cloth.  3/6 

CADBURY.  Women's  Work  and  Wages.  A  Phase  of  Life  in  an 
Industrial  City.  By  Edward  Cadhury,  M.  CeciJe  Matheson,  and 
George  Shann,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

CALLAHAN.  Cuba  and  International  Relations.  A  Historical  Study 
in  American  Diplomacy.  By  James  Horton  Callahan,  Ph.D.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  net   12/6 

CARLILE.  The  Continental  Outcast  :  Land  Colonies  and  Poor 
Law  Relief.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Carlile,  Hon.  Chief  Secretary,  and 
Victor  W.  Carlile,  Hon.  Organising  Secretary,  of  the  Church  Army. 
With  8  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  Paper,  net  1/-  ;  cloth,  net      2/- 

COBDEN.     The    Political    Writings    of    Richard    Cobden.     New 

Edition.  With  Preface  by  Lord  Welby  and  Introductions  by  Sir 
Louis  Mallet  and  William  Cullen  Bryant.  With  Frontispieces. 
2  vols.    (Reformer's  Bookshelf.)     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/- 

Richard  Cobden  and  the  Jubilee  of  Free  Trade.     By  P.  Leroy- 

Beaulieu,  Henry  Dunckley  ("Verax"),  Dr.  Theodor  Barth,  the 
Right  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney,  M.P.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Villiers,  M.P.  Wiih  introduction  by  Richard  Gowling.  Uniform 
in  style  with  the  Jubilee  Edition  of  "Richard  Cobden.'  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth.  3/6 

Oobden  as  a  Citizen.    A  Chapter  in  Manchester  History.  Being 

a  facsimile  of  Cobden's  pamphlet,  "  Incorporate  Ycur  Borough  !  " 
with  an  Introduction  and  a  complete  Cobden  Bibliography.  By 
William  E.  A.  Axon.  net    21/- 

Speeches  on  Questions  of  Public  Policy.     By  Richard  Cobden. 

Edited  by  John  Bright  and  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers.  With  a 
Preface  by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  and  Appreciations  by  J.  E. 
Thorold  Rogers  and  Goldwin  Smith,  and  2  Photogravure  Portraits. 
Fifth  Impression.  2  vols.  Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  (Uniform  with 
the  Jubilee  Edition  of  Morley's  "  Life  of  Cobden.")  7/- 

COLLET.  Taxes  on  Knowledge:  The  Story  of  their  Origin  and 
Repeal.  By  Collet  Dobson  Collet.  With  an  Introduction  by 
George  Jacob  Holyoake.     Large  cr.  8vo.    2  vols.  16/- 

Also  2  vols.,  cloth.  7/- 
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COX.     Mr.   Balfour's  Pamphlet :  A  Reply.    By  Harold  Cox.    Medium 

8vo,  paper  covers.  net      2d. 

The   Policy  of  Free  Imports.     By  Harold  Cox.    A  Paper  read 

at  Liverpool  on  February  16th,  1903,  to  the  New  Century  Society. 
Large  cr.  8vo.  Paper  covers,  Id.  ;  cloth,  net      6d. 

Protection  and  Employment.    By  Harold  Cox,  formerly  Secretary 

of  the  Cobden  Club.     Paper  covers.  6d. 

CROMPTON.    Our  Criminal  Justice.    By  Henry  Crompton.    With 

an  Introduction  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  K.C.B.  net      6d. 

DANSON.  Economic  and  Statistical  Studies,  1840-1890.  By  John 
Tovvne  Danson.  With  a  brief  memoir  by  his  daughter,  Mary 
Norman  Hill,  and  an  Introduction  by  E.  C.  K.  Gonner,  M.A., 
Brunner,  Professor  of  Economic  Science,  Liverpool  University. 
With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  2  other  Portraits,  and  31  Plates. 
Small  royal  8vo,  cloth.  net    21/- 

DAVENPORT.  Value  and  Distribution.  A  Critical  and  Constructive 
Study.  By  Herbert  Joseph  Davenport,  Associate  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Chicago.     Demy  8vo,  cloth. 

net    15/- 

DAWSON.  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany.  See  under  "  Travel." 

DEWSNUP.  American  Railway  Organization  and  Working. 
Lectures  by  Prominent  Railway  Men.  Edited  by  Ernest  R.  Dews- 
nup.    Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net    9/- 

DIETZEL.  Retaliatory  Duties.  By  H.  Dietzel.  Professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn.  Translated  by  D.  W.  Simon,  D.D.,  and  W. 
Osborne  Brigstocke,  Member  of  the  Unionist  Free  Trade  Club.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth.  net    2/6 

ELIAS.      The    Political    Advertiser.      By    Frank  Elias.     Illustrated. 

Fcap.  4to,  paper  covers.  net      1/- 

ELLIOTT.     Corn   Law   Rhymes  and  Other  Verses.    By  Ebenezer 

Elliott.     i2mo.  Paper  covers,  2d.  ;  cloth  limp      6d. 

ESCOTT.  The  Story  of  British  Diplomacy:  Its  Makers  and  Move- 
ments. By  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  Author  of  "  Society  in  the  Country 
House,"  &c,  &c.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  16/- 

Failure  of  Lord  Curzon,  The.  A  Study  in  Imperialism.  An 
Open  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Rosebery.  By  "  Twenty-eight  Years  in 
India."     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      2/6 

GEBUZA.     The  Peril  in  Natal.    By  Gebuza.    Demy  8vo,  paper  covers. 

net     3d. 

GOMME.  The  Governance  of  London.  Studies  of  the  place  of 
London  in  English  Institutions.  By  G.  Lawrence  Gomme,  F.S.A., 
Clerk  to  the  London  County  Council.  With  Maps.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  net  15/- 

GOULD.  The  Modern  Chronicles  of  Froissart.  Told  and  Pictured 
by  Sir  F.  Carruthers  Gould.  With  special  Cover  Design,  Decorated 
Title,  and  44  Illustrations.     Fifth  Impression.     Fcap.  4to.  3/6 

Froissart  in  1902.     Told  and  Pictured  by  Sir  F.  Carruthers  Gould. 

With  special  Cover  Design  and  Coloured  Frontispiece.     Fcap.  4to.       3/6 

Also  a  Fine  Edition  (limited  to  50  copies)  on  Japan  paper,  numbered  and 

signed.  net  21/- 

F  C.G.'s   Froissart,  1903-1906.      Told   and  Pictured    by    Sir    F. 

Carruthers  Gould.     With  special  Cover  Design,  and  50  Illustrations. 

Fcap.  4to,  cloth.  net      2/6 

Also  a  Fine  Edition  (limited  to  50  copies)  on  Japan  paper,  numbered 

and  signed.  net    21/- 

See  also  "  Lawson  " 
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GOULD.   The  Gould-en  Treasury.     With  34  Illustrations  by  Sir^F.  Car- 

ruthers  Gould.     Fcap.  4to.  Paper,  net  1/-  ;  cloth,  net      2/6 

GRANT.     Free   Food  and   Free  Trade.    By  Daniel  Grant,  Ex-M.P. 

Paper  covers.  2d. 

HALDANE.     Army  Reform  and  Other  Addresses.      By  the   Right 

Hon.  Richard  Burton  Haldane,  M.P.  Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      7/6 

Heart  of  the  Empire,  The.     Studies  in  Problems  of  Modern  City  Life  in 

England.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      7/6 

Cheap  Edition,  cloth.  net      3/6 

HIRST.     National   Credit  and   the   Sinking  Fund  :    How  to  make 

£500,000,000.     By  Francis  W.  Hirst.     Paper  covers.  6d. 

HOBHOUSE.     Democracy  and  Reaction.     By  L.  T.  Hobhouse.    Cr. 

8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

A'so  a  revised  Edition  in  paper  cover-.  nst      1/- 

-  The  Labour  Movement.      By  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  M.A.  (Reformer's 
Bookshelf),  large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

Also  a  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  paper  covers.  net      l/~ 

HODGSON.  To  Colonise  England.  A  Plea  for  a  Policy.  By  W.  B. 
Hodgson,  C.  F.  G.  Ma;terman  and  Other  Wri  e.s.  Edited  by  A. 
G.  Gardiner.     Cr.  8vo.  Paper,  net  2/6  ;  cloth,  net      3/6 

HOGAN.    The  Gladstone  Colony.     By  James  Francis  Hogan,  M.P. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7/8 

Also  (Reformer's  Bookshelf),  cloth.  3/6 

HOLYOAKE.     Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator's  Life  :  George  Jacob  Holy- 

oake's  Autobiography.    2  vols.    (Reformer's  Bookshelf.)    cloth.  7/- 

Alsoin  1  vol.     (Unwin's  Half-Crown  Standard  Library.)  net      2/6 

-  The  History  of  Co-operation.     Its  Literature  and  its  Advocates. 
By  G.  J.  Holyoake.     Illustrated.    2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.         net    21/- 

Also  a   Popular  Edition    in    1    vol.      Illustrated.      Large    cr.    8vo, 
cloth.  net     7/6 

—  Bygones  Worth  Remembering.     See  under  "Biography." 

-  Public  Speaking    and    Debate.      A  Manual  for  Advocates  and 
Agitators.     By  George  Jacob  Holyoake.     New  Edition. 

Paper  covers,  net  1/-  ;  cloth,  net      2/- 
HOWE.    The  City,  the  Hops  of  Democracy.    By  Frederic  C.  Howe, 

Ph.D.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      7/6 

-  The  British  City.     By  F.  C.  Howe,  Author  of  "  The  City,  the  Hope 
of  Democracy."     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      7/6 

HOWELL.     Labour  Legislation,  Labour  Movements,  and  Labour 

Leaders.     By  George  Howell.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  10/6 

Also  2  vols.    Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.     (Reformer's  Bookshelf.)  7/- 

Hungry  Forties,  The.      An   Account  of    Life    under    the    Bread   Tax 

from  the  Letters  of  Living  Witnesses.    With  an  Introduction   by 

Mrs.  Cobden  Unwin.     Illustrated.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  (Reformer's  Bookshelf),  cloth.  3/6 

People's  Edition.     Paper  covers.  6d. 

JEPHSON.     The  Sanitary  Evolution  of  London.     By  Henry  Jephson. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net     6/- 

JERNIGAN.  China's  Business  Methods  and  Policy,  By  T.  R. 
Jernigan,  Ex-Consul-General  of  the  United  States  of  America  at 
Shanghai.     Demy  8vo.  cloth.  net    12/- 

<ING.  Electoral  Reform.  An  Inquiry  into  our  System  of  Parlia- 
mentary Representation.     By  Joseph  King.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.        net      2/6 
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KITSON.  The  Cause  of  Industrial  Depression.  A  Lecture  de- 
livered at  the  New  Reform  Club.    By  Arthur  Kitson.    Paper  covers.       6d. 

Labour  and  Protection.  Essays  by  Various  Writers.  (John  Burns, 
G.  J.  Holyoake,  &c.)  Edited  by  H.  W.  Massingham.  Large 
cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Also  (Reformer's  Bookshelf).  3/8 

LANE.     Patriotism  under  Three  Flags:  A  Plea  for   Rationalism  in 

Politics.     By  Ralph  Lane.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

LATANE.     The  Diplomatic  Relations  of   the   United   States  and 

Spanish  America.     By  J.  H.  Latane,  Ph.D.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  net      6/6 

LAWSON.     Cartoons  in  Rhyme  and  Line.     By  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 

Bart.,  M.P.    Illus.  by  Sir  F.  Carruthers  Gould.    Fcap.  4to,  cloth,   net      4/6 
Edition  de  Luxe,  signed  by  Author  and  Artist.     Printed  on  hand-made 
paper.  net  21/- 

LEVASSEUR.  The  American  Workman.  By  Prof.  R.  Levasseur. 
Translated  by  Thomas  S.Adams,  and  Edited  by  Theodore  Marburg. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net   12/6 

LLOYD.     The  Swiss  Democracy.     A  Study  of  a  Sovereign  People.  By 

H.  D.  Lloyd  and  John  A.  Hobson.     Lar^e  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      6/- 

LOW.  The  Governance  of  England.  By  Sidney  Low,  B.A.,  late 
Lecturer  on  Modern  History,  King's  College,  London.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth .  net     7/6 

Cheap  Edition.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      3/6 

The  Increase  of  the  Suburbs.     By  Sidney  Low.    Cr.  8vo,  paper 

covers.  net      6d. 

LUNN.  Municipal  Lessons  from  Southern  Germany.  By  Henry  S. 
Lunn,  M.D.,  f.P.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John 
Gorst,  and  7  illustrations.     Medium  8vo,  cloth.  2/-. 

von  MACH.  The  Bulgarian  Exarchate:  Its  History  and  the 
Extent  of  its  Authority  in  Turkey.  From  the  German  of  Richard 
von  Mach.     With  a  Map.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net      3/C 

MACY.  Party  Organisation  and  Machinery  in  the  United  States. 
By  Jesse  Macy,  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Iowa  College. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      6/- 

McCLELLAND.     The    Fiscal    Problem.      With    Diagrams.    By  J. 

McClelland.     Cr.  8vo.  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

MALLET  (Sir  Louis).     See  Welby  ("  Cobden's  Work"). 

MEAKIN  (8.).  Model  Factories  and  Villages.  Ideal  Conditions  of 
Labour  and  Housing.  By  Budgett  Meakin,  Lecturer  on  Industrial 
Betterment.     With  about  200  Illustrations.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/( 

MEAKIN  (W.).    The   Life  of  an    Empire.     By  Walter  Meakin,  B.A., 

LL.  B.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      6/- 

MiLYOUKOV.     Russia  and  Its  Crisis.     By  Professor  Paul  Milyoukcv. 

With  6  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net   13/( 

MOLINARI.  The  Society  of  To  Morrow  :  A  Forecast  of  its  Political 
and  Economic  Organisation.  By  G.  de  Molinari,  Membre  de  l'lnstitut 
and  Editor  of  Lc  Journal  des  Economistcs.  Translated  by  P.  H.  Lee- 
Warner.  With  a  Prefatory  Letter  by  Frederic  Passy,  and  an 
Introduction  by  Hodgson  Pratt.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

MOREL.  Red  Rubber.  The  Story  of  the  Rubber  Slave  Trade  on  (he 
Congo.  By  E.  D.  Morel.  With  an  Introduction  hy  Sir  Harry  H. 
Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  and  a  Frontispiece.     Cr.  8vo. 

Paper  boards,  net  2/6  ;  cloth,  net      3/6 
Popular  Edition,  raper  covers.  net      1/- 

MORLEY(John).    Life  of  Richard  Cobden.    See  under  "Biography." 
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NOEL.     The  Labour  Party  :    What  it  is  and  What  it  Wants.     By  the 
Rev.  Conrad  Roden  Noel.     Cr.  8vo.     Paper-  net  1/-  ;    cloth,  net 

O'BRIEN.     England's    Title    in    Ireland.     A  Letter  Addressed  to  the 

Lord  Lieutenant.     By  R.  Barry  O'Brien.  Paper  cover.-;. 

—  Irish  Memories.     By  R.  Barry  O'Brien.     See  under  "  History." 

O'CONNOR  (T.  P.).     The  Parnell  Movement.     See  under  " History." 

O'DONNELL.     The  Causes  of  Present    Discontents   in    India.     By 

C.  J.  O'Donnell,  M.P.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net 

RAVENSHEAR.     The  Industrial  and  Commercial  Influence  of  the 
English  Patent  System.   By  A.  F.  Ravenshear.  Large  Cr.Svo.   net 
REFORMER'S  BOOKSHELF,  THE. 


The  Labour  Movement,  By 
L.  T.  Hobhouse,  M.A.  Pre- 
face by  R.  B.  Haldane,  M.P. 

Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator's 
Life,  G.  J.  Holyoake's  Auto- 
biography.    2  vols. 

Bamford's  Passages  in  the 
Life  of  a  Radical.  Edited 
and  with  an  Introduction 
by  Henry  Dunckley.   2  vols. 

The  Economic  Interpretation 
of  History,  By  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers.     2  vols. 

The  Industrial  and  Commer- 
cial History  of  England. 
By  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers.    2  vols. 

Charles  BradJaugh:  A  Record 
of  his  Life  and  Work.  By 
his  Daughter  Hypathia 
Bradlaugh  Bonner.    2  vols. 

The  Inner  Life  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Selected 
from  the  Writings  of 
William  White. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Cobden. 
By  John  Morley.     2  vols. 

The  Political  Writings  of 
Richard  Cobden.  A  New 
Edition.  With  Preface  by 
Lord  Welby,  and  Introduc- 
tion by  Sir  Louis  Mallet  and 
William  Cullen  Bryant, 
and  a  Bibliography.  With 
Frontispieces.     2  vols. 


Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  each 

The  Gladstone  Colony.  By 
James  Francis  Hogan,  M.P. 

British  Industries  under  Free 
Trade.  Edited  by  Harold 
Cox. 

My  Life  in  Two  Hemispheres. 
By  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy, 
K.C.M.G.     2  vols. 

Labour  Legislation,  Labour 
Movements,  and  Labour 
Leaders.  By  George 
Howell.  With  Frontispiece. 
2  vols. 

St.  Stephen's  in  the  Fifties. 
By  E.  M.  Whitty.  With 
an  Intrr  auction  by  Justin 
McCarthy. 

The  Crowd  :  A  Study  of  the 
Popular  Mind.  By  Gustave 
Le  Bon. 

Juvenile  Offenders.  By  W. 
Douglas  Morrison,  LL.D. 

Bygones  Worth  Remember- 
ing. A  Sequel  to  "Sixty 
Years  of  an  Agitator's  Life." 
By  George  Jacob  Holyoake. 
With  a  Photogravure 
Frontispiece  and  18  other 
Portraits.     2  vols. 

The  Hungry  Forties.  An 
account  of  Life  Under  the 
Bread  Tax.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Mrs.  Cobden 
Unwin.     Illustrated. 


ROGERS.     The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History:    Lectures  on 


(Reformer's   Booksr  tH.) 
History   of  England.     &ee 


Political  Economy  and  its  History,  delivered  at  Oxford,_i! 
By   Professor  Thorold  Rogers.      2   vols. 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

The   Industrial    and    Commercial 

under  "  Historical  Literature.'' 

RUSSELL.  The  Uprisingof  the  Many.  By  Charles E.  Russell.  With 
32  Illustrations.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net 

SABATIER.  Disestablishment  in  France.  By  Paul  Sabatier. 
Translated  (with  an  Introduction)  by  Robert  Dell.  With  Portraits 
of  the  Author  and  the  Abbe  Loisy  ;  and  the  complete  text  (both  in 
French  and  English)  of  the  Law  for  the  Separation  of  the  Churches 
and  the  State,  with  explanatory  notes.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net 


2/- 


6d. 


2/6 

5/- 
3/6 


7/- 


5/- 


3/6 
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SCHREINER.     The  Political  Situation.     By  Olive  Schreiner  and  C. 

S.  Cronwright  Schreiner.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  1/6 

SHAW.     Municipal  Government  in  Continental  Europe.     By  Albert 

Shaw.     Demy  8vo,  clotb.  net      7/6 

Municipal   Government  of   Great    Britain.     By  Albert    Shaw. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net      7/6 

SIBLEY.  Criminal  Appeal  and  Evidence.  By  N.  W.  Sibley,  B.A., 
LL.M.  Trin.  H.  Camb.  and  B.  A.  London  ;  Barrister-at-Law  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  ;  Joint  Author  of  "  International  Law  as  Interpreted 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,"  and  "  The  Aliens  Act,  1905." 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    15/- 

SM  ALL.  General  Sociology  :  An  Exposition  of  the  Main  Develop- 
ment in  Sociological  Theory,  from  Spencer  to  Ratzenhofer.  By 
Albion  W.  Small,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Soci- 
ology in  the  University  of  Chicago.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    18/- 

Adam  Smith  and  Modern  Sociology.    A  Study  in  the  Method. 

ology  of  the  Social  Sciences.  By  Albion  W.  Small,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Cloth.  net     5/6 

SMITH  (Goldwin).  My  Memory  of  Gladstone.  See  under  "Bio- 
graphy." 

SMITH.  International  Law  as  Interpreted  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  By  F.  E.  Smith,  B.C.L.,  and  N.  W.  Sibley,  LL.M. 
Second  Edition,  Revised.     Royal  8vo,  cloth.  net   25/- 

SPELLING.      Bossism  and  Monopoly.      By  T.  C.  Spelling.    Large 

cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      7/6 

STEAD.  Peers  or  People  ?  The  House  of  Lords  Weighed  in  the 
Balances  and  Found  Wanting.  An  Appeal  to  History.  By  W.  T. 
Stead.     Cr.  8vo.  Paper  boards,  net  2/6  ;  cloth,  net      3/6 

STEVEN!.     The  Scandinavian  Question.     By  William  Barnes  Steveni. 

With  a  Map.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      3/6 

STORES.  The  Sphere  of  "  Man  "  in  Relation  to  that  of  "  Woman  " 
in  the  Constitution.  By  Mrs.  C.  C.  Stopes,  Author  of  "  British 
Freewomen."     Large  cr.  8vo,  paper  covers.  net      6d. 

SVENSKE.      Sweden's  Rights  and  the  Present  Political  Position. 

By  Anders  Svenske.     Cloth.  net      2/3 

TAYLOR.     Side-Lights  on  Protection.     The  History  of  a  Vanished 

Industry.     By  Austin  Taylor,  M.P.     Paper  covers.  6d. 

TWAIN.  King  Leopold's  Soliloquy.  A  Defence  of  his  Congo  Rule. 
By  Mark  Twain.  With  a  Preface  and  Appendices  by  E.  D.  Morel, 
Author  of  "  Red  Rubber."     Cr.  8vo.        Paper,  net  1/-  ;  cloth,  net      1/8 

VILLARI.     Russia   Under   the    Great   Shadow.       By  Luigi  Villari. 

With  84  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

VILLARI  (Pasquale).     Niccolo  Machiavelli.     See  under  " Biography." 

VILLIERS  (B.).    The   Opportunity  of  Liberalism.      By  Brougham 

Villiers.     Paper  covers.  net      1/- 

The  Case  for  Woman's  Suffrage.     A  volume  of  essays  by  Mrs. 

Henry  Fawcett,  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  J.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  Miss  Eva 
Gore  Booth,  Miss  LI.  Davies,  Miss  Margaret  McMillan,  and  others. 
Edited    with    an    Introduction    by  Brougham    Villiers.     Cr.  8vo. 

Paper  boards,  net  2/6  ;   cloth,  net      3/6 

— —  The  Socialist  Movement   in    England.      By  Brougham  Villiers, 

Author  of  "The  Opportunity  of  Liberalism.*'     Demy  8vo, cloth  net    10/6 
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VILLIERS  (Ch.  P.).  Fiscal  Reformation  Sixty  Years  Ago  :  Passages 
from  the  Speeches  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Pelham  Villiers,  M.P. 
for  Wolverhampton,  1835-1898.  Selected  by  Wilbraham  Villiers 
Cooper.    Paper  covers.  1/- 

WATSON.  The  National  Liberal  Federation  from  its  Commence- 
ment to  the  General  Election  of  1906.  By  R.  Spence  Watson, 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  Federation  1890-1902.  With  a  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece  from  a  Portrait  by  Sir  George  Reid,  and  an 
Introduction  by  the  Right  Honourable  Augustine  Birrell.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth.  net      5/- 

WELBY  and  MALLET.     Cobden's  Work  and  Opinions.     By  Lord 

Welby  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet.     Imitation  Calf  covers.  net      3d. 

WHITE.  The  Inner  Life  of  the  House  of  Commons  :  Selected  from 
the  Writings  of  William  White,  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by  his  Son, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Justin  McCarthy.  2  vols.  (Reformer's 
Bookshelf.)    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/- 

WILKINSON.  The  Personal  Story  of  the  Upper  House.  See  under 
"Biography." 

[For  reference  see  also  "  Biography"  and  "  History."] 
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ADAMS.     The  New  Egypt.     By  Francis  Adams.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.      5/- 

ANGLO-ITALIAN    LIBRARY,    THE.      Each  volume  fully  illustrated. 

Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

With  Shelley  in  Italy.     A  Selection  of  Poems  and  Letters  relating 

to   His   Life   in    Italy.     Edited,    with   an    Introduction,    by    Anna 

Benneson  McMahan. 
With  Byron  in  Italy.     A  Selection  of  Poems  and  Letters   relating  to 

His  Life  in  Italy.     Edited  by  Anna  Benneson  McMahan. 
Romola.      By   George   Eliot.      A   Historically    Illustrated   Edition. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Note.?,  by  Guido  Biagi,  Librarian  of 

the  Laurentian  and  Riccardi  Libraries,  Florence.     2  vols. 
The  four  volumes  may  also  be  obtained  in  Florentine  white  vellum 
binding.     Price  10/6  net  each. 
BAKER,     Moors,    Crags,  and   Caves  of  the  High    Peak  and  the 

Neighbourhood.      By   Ernest   A.   Baker,   M.A.     With   about  40 

Illustrations  and  2  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  net      6/- 

BAN FIELD.  The  Confessions  of  a  Beachcomber.  Scenes  and 
Incidents  in  the  Career  of  an  Unprofessional  Beachcomber  in 
Tropical  Queensland.  By  E.  J.  Banfield.  With  a  Map  and  48 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    15/- 

BINDLOSS  (Harold).    Wide  Dominion.    See  Overseas  Library.    No.  7. 

BLOND   (Mrs.    Aubrey   Le).     See  under  "  Le  Blond." 

BOISSIER.   The  Country  of  Horace  and  Virgil,    By  Gaston  Boissier. 

Translated  by  D.  Havelock  Fisher.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

Rome   and    Pompeii.      By   Gaston   Boissier.     Translated  by   D. 

Havelock  Fisher.  (The  only  authorised  version  in  English  of 
"  Les  Promenades  Archaeologiques.")  Maps  and  Plans.  Large 
cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

Also  in  Un win's  Half-Crown  Standard  Library.    Cloth.  net      2/6 
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BUCHANAN.    The  Real  Australia.      By  A.   J.   Buchanan.     Cr.   8vo.      6/- 
BULFIN  (W.).     Tales  of  the  Pampas.     See  Overseas  Library.     No.  10. 
CADDICK.     A  White  Woman  in  Central  Africa.     By  Helen  Caddick. 

16  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

CAIRD.  Romantic  Cities  of  Provence.  By  Mona  Caird,  Author  of 
"The  Pathway  of  the  Gods,"  &c,  &c.  Illustrated  with  Sketches  by 
Joseph  Pennell  and  Edward  M.  Synge.     Small  royal  8vo,  cloth,  net    15/- 

CAYLEY.  The  Bridle  Roads  of  Spain  (Las  Alforjas.)  By  George 
John  Cayley.  New  edition.  With  an  Introduction  by  Martin  Hume, 
M.A.,  and  Recollections  of  the  Author  by  Lady  Ritchie  and  Mrs. 
Cobden  Sickert,  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    La.  cr.  8vo,  net      7/6 

CESARESCO.  Lombard  Studies.  By  Countess  Evelyn  Martinengo 
Cesaresco.  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  many  other  Illustra- 
tions.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  16/- 

CLIFFORD  (Hugh).    A  Corner  of  Asia.    See  Overseas  Library.  No.  5. 

CONWAY,  Climbing  and  Exploration  in  the  Karakoram- 
Himalayas.  By  Sir  William  Martin  Conway,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
300  Illustrations  by  A.  D.  McCormick,  and  Maps.  Super  royal  8vo, 
cloth.  net  31/6 

Supplementary  Volume.    With  Frontispiece  of  the  Author.     Super 
royal  8vo,  cloth.  net   15/- 

CONWAY  AND  COOLIDGE'S  CLIMBERS'  GUIDES.  Edited  by 
Sir  William  M.  Conway  and  Rev.  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge.  Gilt  lettered, 
with  pocket,  flap,  and  pencil.    32mo,  limp  cloth,  each.  10/- 

(1)  The  Central  Pennine  Alps.       (7)  The  Mountains  of  Cogne. 

By     Sir    William     Martin  By      George      Yeld      and 

Conway.  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge.    With 

(2)  The  Eastern  Pennine  Alps.  MaP- 

By    Sir     William      Martin       (8)  The    Range   of  the  Todi. 
Conway.  By  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 

(3)  The  Lepontine  Alps  (Sim-      (9)  The     Bernese    Oberland. 

plon    and    Gotthard).      By  Vol.   1.     From  the  Gemmi 

W.  A.  B.  Coolidge  and  Sir  to  the  Monchjoch.     By  G. 

William  M.  Conway.  Hasler. 

(4)  The  Central   Alps   of  the  (10)  The    Bernese  Oberland. 

Dauphiny.     By   W.   A.  B.  Vol.  2.     From  the  Monch- 

Coolidge,  H.  Duhamel,  and  joch   to  the   Grimsel.     By 

F.  Perrin.    Second  Edition.  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 

Thoroughly  revised.    Small  (n)  The    Bernese   Oberland. 

8vo,  cloth.     7/6  net.  Vol.  3.     The   West   Wing. 

(5)  The  Chain  of  Mont  Blanc.  By  H.  Diibi. 

By  Louis  Kurz.  (I2  &  13)  The  Bernese  Ober- 

(6)  The    Adula    Alps    of   the  land.     Vol.  4  (Parts land  2). 

Lepontine     Range.       By  From  the  Grimsel  to  the  Uri 

W.  A.  B.  Coolidge.  Roth  stock.     By  H.  Diibi. 

Also  a  Series  of  Six  Coloured  Maps  of  the  Alps  of  the  Dauphiny, 

mounted  on  linen,  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth  case,  the  set.  4/6 

COOLIDGE  (W.  A.  B.).     See  under  Conway  and  Coolidge's  Climbers' 
Guides. 

CORNABY.     China  under  the  Searchlight,     By  W.  A.  Cornaby.    Cr. 

8vo,  cloth.  Qi 

CORNISH.     The    Panama    Canal    To-day.     By    Vaughan    Cornish. 

Cloth.  0/. 

DAVENPORT.     China  from  Within  :  A  Study  of  Opium  Fallacies  and 

Missionary  Mistakes.     By  Arthur  Davenport.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 
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DAVIDSON.     Present-Day  Japan,    By  Augusta  M.  Campbell  Davidson, 

M.A.      Fully    Illustrated.     Medium   8vo,  cloth.  21/- 

Cheap  Edition  (Modern  Travel  Series),  cloth.  5/. 

DAVIS,      The    Congo    and    the   Coasts    of    Africa.      By   Richard 

Harding  Davis.     Illustrated.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      6/- 

DAWSON.     The  Evolution   of  Modern  Germany.     By  W.    Harbutt 

Dawson,  Author  of  "  German  Life  in  Town  and  Country."  net    21/- 

DEASY.     In  Tibet  and  Chinese  Turkestan,     By  Captain  H.  H.  P. 
Deasy.     Being  the    Record   of   Three   Years'   Exploration.     With 
Appendices,  Maps,  and  8o  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,    net   21/- 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition.  net      6/- 

DIGBY.     "Prosperous"   British    India,      By  William   Digby,  CLE. 

With  Diagrams  and  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  12/6 

DUTT.     The   Norfolk   and   Suffolk  Coast.    By  W.  A.  Dutt.    With 

about  40  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

ECKENSTEIN.     The   Karakorams  and   Kashmir:    The  Story  of  a 

Journey.     By  Oscar  Eckenstein.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  6/- 

ELIOT.  Romola.  By  George  Eliot.  A  historically  illustrated  edition. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Guido  Biagi,  Librarian  of 
the  Laurentian  and  Riccardi  Libraries,  Florence.  With  160  Illus- 
trations.    2  vols.     (The  Anglo-Italian  Library.)  each,  net      5/- 

ENOCK.  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon.  Life  and  Travel  in  Peru. 
By  C.  Reginald  Enock,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  Map  and  numerous 
Illustrations.     Medium  8vo,  cloth.  21/- 

Peru.       Its    Former    and    Present    Civilization,   Topography    and 

Natural  Resources,  History  and  Political  Conditions,  Commerce 
and  Present  Conditions.  By  C.  Reginald  Enock,  F.R.G.S.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Martin  Hume,  a  Map,  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    (The  South  American  Series.)     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

Mexico.     By  C.  Reginald  Enock,  F.R.G.S.     (Volume  3  of  the  South 

American  Series.)     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

Everyday    Life    in    Cape    Colony.     By  a   late    Resident.     Illustrated. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

FARGE.     An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan.     See  under  "  La  Farge." 

FINDLAY,  Big  Game  Shooting  and  Travel  in  South  and  East 
Africa.  By  Frederick  R.  N.  Findlay.  Fully  Illustrated,  and  with 
Map.     Medium  8vo.  net    15/- 

FITZ-GERALD.  Climbs  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps  :  Being  an  Account 
of  Travel  and  Discovery.  By  E.  A.  Fitz-Gerald,  F.R.G.S.  Cloth, 
sizeo£by6£.  net   31/6 

FOREMAN.  The  Philippine  Islands.  A  Political,  Ethnographical, 
Social  and  Commercial  History  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 
By  John  Foreman,  F\R.G.S.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Royal 
8vo,  cloth.  net  25/- 

GAGGIN  (John).  Among  the  Man-Eaters.  See  Overseas  Library.  N0.8. 

GRAHAM  (Cunninghame),    The  Ipane.    See  Overseas  Library.   No.  1. 

GRIBBLE.     The  Early  Mountaineers  :    The  Stories  of  their  Lives.     By 

Francis  Gribble.     Fully  Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  21/- 

HALL.  Pre-Historic  Rhodesia.  An  Examination  of  the  Ethnological 
and  Archaeological  Evidences  as  to  the  Origin  and  Age  of  the  Rock 
Mines  and  Stone  Buildings,  with  a  Gazetteer  of  Mediaeval  South- 
East  Africa.  By  R.  N.  Hall.  With  Illustrations,  Maps  and  Plans. 
Medium  8vo,  cloth.  net    12/6 

HARDY.  John  Chinaman  at  Home.  By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy. 
Author  of  "  How  to  be  Happy  though  Married."  With  36 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

Cheap  Edition  (Modern  Travel  Series),  cloth.  5/- 
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HARVIE-BROWN.     Travels   of  a  Naturalist  in  Northern  Europe. 

By  J.  A.  Harvie-Brown.     See  under  "Natural  History." 

HAWKESWORTH.  Australian  Sheep  and  Wool.  A  Practical  and 
Theoretical  Treatise.  By  Alfred  Hawkesworth,  Lecturer  in  Charge 
of  "  Sheep  and  Wool  "  Department,  Technical  College,  Sydney. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  55  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net      7/6 

HERRING.  Among  the  People  of  British  Columbia:  Red,  White, 
Yellow  and  Brown.  By  Frances  E.  Herring.  Fully  Illustrated 
from  Original  Photographs.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      6/- 

In  tae  Pathless  West.     By  Frances  E.  Herring.    With  14  Illustra- 

tions.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net     6/- 

HEYWOOD,    Guide  to  Siena.     History  and  Art.    By  William  Hey  wood 

and  Lucy  Olcott.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.    "  net     6/- 

HILL.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico:  With  the  other  Islands  of  the  West 
Indies.  By  Robert  T.  Hill.  500  pages,  with  250  Illustrations  and 
Maps.     Demy  8vo.  16/- 

HINDLIP.     British  East  Africa:  Past,  Present,  and  Future.    By  Lord 

Hindlip,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      3/6 

Sport    and    Travel  :    Abyssinia   and    British  East  Africa.     By 

Lord   Hindlip,    F.R.G.S.,   F.Z.S.     With   Maps  and  more  than  70 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    21/- 

HOBBES.     Imperial    India:  Letters  from  the   East.    By  John  Oliver 

Hobbes.     Cr.  8vo.  Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth      2/- 

HOBSON.     Canada  To-Day.     By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  The 

Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism,"  &c.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      3/6 

HONEYMAN.     Bright  Days  in  Merrie  England.     By  C.  Van  Doren 

Honeyman.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

INDICUS.     Labour   and    other    Questions    in    South    Africa.    By 

"  Indicus."     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

JAVELLE,     Alpine  Memories.     By  Emile  Javelle.    Small  demy,  cloth.      7/6 

JEBB.  By  Desert  Ways  to  Baghdad.  By  Louisa  Jebb.  With  many 
Illustrations  from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  net    10/6 

JERNIGAN.  China's  Business  Methods  and  Policy.  See  under 
'*  Politics." 

JOHNSON.  Tramps  Round  the  Mountains  of  ihe  Moon  and 
through  the  Back  Gate  of  the  Congo  State.  By  T.  Broadwood 
Johnson,  M.A.,  of  the  Uganda  Mission.  With  30  Illustrations  from 
Photographs.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

KERR.     From  Charing  Cross  to  Delhi.     By  S.   Parnell  Kerr.    With 

65  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

KING.     Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.     By  Clarence  King. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth .  net     6/- 

KURZ  (Louis).     See  under  Conway  and  Coolidge's  Climbers'  Guides. 

LA  FARGE.  An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  16/- 

LE  BLOND.  Adventures  on  the  Roof  ot  the  World.  By  Mrs. 
Aubrey  Le  Blond  (Mrs.  Main).  With  over  100  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  net     10/6 

Cheap  Edition  (Modern  Travel  Series),  cloth.  5/- 

True  Tales  of  Mountain  Adventure  for  Non-Climbers,  Young 

and  Old.    By  Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond  (Mrs.  Main).     With  numerous 
Illustrations  and  Frontispiece.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

Cheap  Edition  (Modern  Travel  Series)  cloth.  5/- 
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LE  BLOND.  Mountaineering  in  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 
By  Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond  (Mrs.  Main).  With  many  Illustrations 
and   a  Map.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

LENTHERIC,  The  Riviera,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Charles  Lentheric. 
Translated  by  C.  West.  With  9  Maps  and  Plans.  Large  cr.  8vo, 
cloth.  7/6 

LITTLE.  In  the  Land  of  the  Blue  Gown.  By  Mrs.  Archibald  Little, 
Author  of  "  Intimate  China."  With  over  ico  Illustrations.  Medium 
8vo.  net  21/- 

Also  a  Cheaper  Edition.     Cloth.  net      7/6 

Round  About   My  Peking  Garden.     By  Mrs.  Archibald  Little. 

Author  of  "Li  Hung  Chang,  His  Life  and  Times,"  "A  Marriage 

in  China,"  &c,  &c.     Fully  Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    15/- 

LLOYD.     In  Dwarf-Land  and  Cannibal  Country.    By  Albert  B.  Lloyd. 

Illustrated  and  with  3  Maps.     Demy  8vo.  net   21/- 

Also  a  Cheaper  Edition.     Cloth.  net      7/6 

Uganda  to   Khartoum.     Life  and  Adventure  on  the  Upper  Nile. 

By  Albert  B.  Lloyd.     With  a  preface  by  Victor  Buxton.    With   a 

Map  and  81  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

LUMSDEN.  Through  Canada  in  Harvest  Time:  A  Study  of  Life 
and  Labour  in  the  Golden  West.  By  James  Lumsden.  Fully 
Illustrated,  and  with  Map.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  6/- 

MAC  (J.)     Little  Indabas.     See  Overseas  Library.     No.  9. 

MACDONALD.  In  Search  of  El  Dorado  :  A  Wanderer's  Experi- 
ences. By  Alexander  Macdonald.  With  32  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  net    10/6 

Cheap  Edition  (Modern  Travel  Series),  cloth.  5/- 

McMAHAN.  Byron  in  Italy.  A  Selection  of  Poems  and  Letters 
relating  to  His  Life  in  Italy.  Edited  by  Anna  Benneson  McMahan. 
With  more  than  60  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Large  cr.,  8vo, 
cloth.  net      5/- 

With  Shelley  in  Italy.     A  Selection  of  Poems  and  Letters  relating 

to    His   Life   in   Italy.       Edited,  with   an  Introduction,   by    Anna 

Benneson    McMahan.       With   64   Illustrations   from  Photographs. 

Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

MALLIK.     Impressions  of  a  Wanderer.     By  Manmath   C.   Mallik,  of 

the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Lavv.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

MILLER.    Travels  and  Politics  in  the  Near  East.     By  William  Miller, 

Author  of    "The   Balkans."     With    100    Illustrations  and  a  Map. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.  21/- 

MODERN  TRAVEL  SERIES,  THE.     Each  Volume  illustrated.     Large 

cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

(1)  True  Tales  of  Mountain  (4)  John  Chinaman  at  Home. 
Adventure.  By  Mrs.  Aubrey  By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy, 
le  Bh-nd  (Mrs.  Main).  With  Author  of  "  How  to  be  Happy 
many  illustrations  from  photo-  though  Married,"  lately  Chap- 
graphs  by  the  Author.                         lain  to  II. M.  Forces  at  Hong 

(2)  In  Search  of  El  Dorado.  A  Kong.  With  36  Illustrations. 
Wanderer's  Experiences.     By 

Alexander        Macdonald,  (5)  Present  Day  Japan.    By  A. 

F.R.G  S.    With  an  Introduc-  M.  Campbell  Davidson.    With 

tion    by     Admiral     Moresby.  32  Illustrations. 
With  32  Illustrations. 

(3)  Adventures  on  the  Roof  of  (6)  Links  in  my  Life  on  Land 
the  World.  By  Mrs.  Aubrey  le  and  Sea.  Bv  Commander  J. 
Blond  (Mrs.  Main).  With  W.  Gambler,  K.N.  With  a 
more  than  100  illustrations.  Frontispiece. 
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de  MONTAGNAC  (Noel).  Negro  Nobodies.  See  Overseas  Library. 
No.  6. 

MOSSO.  Life  of  Man  on  the  High  Alps:  Studies  made  on  Monte 
Rosa.  By  Angelo  Mosso.  Translated  from  the  Second  Edition  of 
the  Italian  by  E.  Lough  Kiesow,  in  Collaboration  with  F.  Kiesow. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.     Royal  8vo,  cloth.  21/- 

MUMMERY.     Mes  Escalades  Dans  les  Alpes  et  le  Caucase.    Par 

A.  F.  Mummery.  Traduit  de  l'Anglais  par  Maurice  Paillon.  With  a 
new  Preface  and  Notice  on  Mummery  as  a  Climber.  Illustrated  by 
a  Portrait  of  the  Author  in  Collotype,  24  full-page  Plates,  and  4  Mans. 
Paper  covers.  net      9/- 

My  Climbs  in  the  Alps  and   Caucasus.     By  A.   F.   Mummery. 

With  Photogravure,  Coloured  and  Half-Tone  Illustrations  by 
Joseph  Pennell  and  others.  New  Edition,  with  Introductions  bv 
Mrs.  Mummery  and  J.  A.  Hobson.     Super-royal  8vo,  cloth.  net    21/- 

NORMAN.  The  Peoples  and  Politics  of  the  Far  East.  Travels  and 
Studies  in  the  British,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Colonies, 
Siberia,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Siam,  and  Malaya.  By  Sir  Henry  Norman, 
M.P.  With  many  Illustrations.  Sixth  Impression.  Small  demy  8vo, 
cloth.  7/6 

The  Real  Japan.     By  Sir  Henry  Norman,  M.P.     Profusely  Illus- 

trated.    Large  cr,  8vo.  net      5/- 

NORMAN-NERUDA.  The  Climbs  of  Norman-Neruda.  Edited, 
with  an  Account  of  his  last  Climb,  by  May  Norman-Neruda.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  21/- 

OBER.    A  Guideto  the  West  Indies  and  Bermudas.    By  F.  A.  Ober. 

With  Maps  and  many  Illustrations.     Small  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      8/6 

OGILVIE.     My  Life  in  the  Open.     By  Will  H.  Ogilvie,  Author  of  "  Fair 

Girls  and  Gray  Horses."    With  Portrait.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth,    net      5/- 

OLCOTT.    Guide  to  Siena.     See  Heywood. 

OVERSEAS  LIBRARY,  THE.     At  the  End  of  this  Section. 

PARIS-PARISIEN.  A  Complete  Guide  to  Paris.  French  Text.  I.— What 
to  See.  II.— What  to  Know.  III.— Parisian  Ways.  IV.— 
Practical  Paris.    Large  demy  i2mo,  limp  leather.  6/- 

PINNOCK.  Wander  Years  Round  the  World.  By  James  Pinnock. 
With  over  70  Illustrations  and  about  20  special  Maps.  Demy  8vo 
cloth.  net   21/- 

PULLEN-BURRY.     Jamaica  as  it  is.    By  B.   Pullen-Burry.    With  a 

Map  and  8  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      6/- 

Ethiopia   in    Exile  :   Jamaica    Revisited.      By  B.  Pullen-Burry. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

QUIN  (Ethel).     Well-Sinkers.     See  Overseas  Library.     No.  4. 

REY.   The  Matterhorn.  By  Guido  Rey.  Illustrated  by  Edoardo  Rubino. 
With  a  Preface  by  Edmondo  de  Amicis.      Translated   from   the 
Italian  by  J.  E.  C.  Eaton.     With  14  Coloured  Plates,  23  Pen  Draw- 
ings, and  11  Photographs.     Super  royal  8vo,  cloth.  net    21/- 
Fine  Paper  Edition  (Limited  to  Fifteen  Copies.)  Price  on  application. 

RODGERS.  The  Scenery  of  Sherwood  Forest.  With  some  Account 
of  the  Eminent  Families  once  resident  there,  and  an  Essay  on 
Robin  Hood.  By  Joseph  Rodgers.  With  Illustrations  of  the 
Magnificent  Trees  and  Characteristic  Scenery,  from  Drawings  by 
the  Author,  and  with  Portraits  in  Photogravure.  Super  royal  8vo, 
cloth.  net  21/- 
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RODWAY  (James).  In  Guiana  Wilds.  See  Overseas  Library.  No  3. 

ROOSEVELT.  Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail,  By  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  late  President  of  the  United  States.  Illustrated  by 
Frederick  Remington.     Royal  8vo,  cloth.  10/6 

SCIDMORE.     Java:   The    Garden   of   the   East.     By   Eliza   Ruhamah 

Scidmore.     With  nearly  40  full-page  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  7/6 

Winter   India.     By   Eliza   Ruhamah  Scidmore.     Fully  Illustrated. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

SCOTT-ELLIOTT.  Chile.  By  G.  F.  Scott-Elliott,  F.R.G.S.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Martin  Hume.  Illustrated.  (The  South  American 
Library.     Vol.  1.)     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

SEARELLE.  Tales  of  the  Transvaal.  By  Luscombe  Searelle.  Illus- 
trated by  P.  Frenzeny,  and  after  Photographs.     8vo,  cloth.  2/6 

SEYMOUR.  Saunterings  in  Spain— Barcelona,  Madrid,  Toledo, 
Cordova,  Seville,  Granada.  By  Major-General  Seymour.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

SIBREE.  Madagascar  before  the  Conquest.  By  James  Sibree.  Illus- 
trated.    With  Map.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  16/- 

SMITH.     Budapest.    The  City  of  the  Magyars.    By  T.  Berkeley  Smith. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  SERIES.    Edited  by  Martin  Hume.    Each 

Volume  Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

Vol.i.     Chile.     By  G.  F.  Scott-Eliiot,  F.R.G.S 
Vol.  2.     Peru.     By  C.Reginald  Enock,  F.R.G.S. 
Vol.  3.     Mexico.     By  C.  Reginald  Enock,  F.R.G.S. 

STEAD.  Japan,  Our  New  Ally.  By  Alfred  Stead.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Marquis  Ito.     Fully  Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,     net      6/- 

STEIN.  Sand-Buried  Ruins  of  Khotan.  By  M.  Aurel  Stein,  Indian 
Educational  Service.  With  over  120  Illustrations  and  a  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece  and  large  Map.     Medium  8vo,  cloth.  net   21/- 

STRASBURGER.  Rambles  on  the  Riviera.  By  Eduard  Strasburger, 
F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.  With  87  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Louise 
Reusch.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net  21/- 

STRATILESCO.  From  Carpathian  to  Pindus :  Pictures  of 
Roumanian  Country  Life.  By  Tereza  Stratilesco.  With  two 
Maps  and  many  illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  cloth.  net    15/- 

STREET.     A  Philosopher  in  Portugal.     By  Eugene  E.  Street,  F.S.A. 

Cr.  8vo,  buckram.  net      5/- 

SUTCLIFFE.  By  Moor  and  Fell.  Landscape  and  Lang-Settle  Talk 
in  West  Yorkshire.  By  Halliwell  Sutciiffe,  Author  of  "  Ricroft  of 
Withens,"  &c.     With  many  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

SYMONDS.  Days  Spent  on  a  Doge's  Farm.  By  Margaret  Symonds 
(Mrs.  Vaughan).  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  many  other 
Illustrations  from  Sketches  and  Photographs.  New  Edition.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  net   10/6 

TAINE.  Journeys  through  France:  Being  the  Authorised  Trans- 
lation of  "  Carnets  de  Voyage."  By  Adolphe  Hippolyte  Taine. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

TAYLOR.     Vacation    Days   in    Hawaii    and   Japan.      By  Charles  M. 

Taylor.     Illustrated.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth,  net      7/6 

TOWNSEND.  Along  the  Labrador  Coast.  By  Charles  Wendell 
Townsend,  M.D.  With  40  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Large  cr.  8vo, 
cloth.  net       5  m 
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TURN  BULL.    Tales  from  Natal.   By  A.  R.  R.  Turnbull.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth      3/6 

TURNER.  Siberia:  A  Record  of  Travel,  Climbing,  and  Ex- 
ploration. By  Samuel  Turner,  F.R.G.S.  With  more  than  ioo 
Illustrations  and  2  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net  21/- 

VANDERLIP.  In  Search  of  a  Siberian  Klondike.  By  Washington 
B.  Vanderlip  and  H.  B.  Hulbert.  With  48  Illustrations.  Large  cr. 
cloth.  net     7/6 

VILLARI.  Russia  Under  the  Great  Shadow.  By  Luigi  Villari, 
Author  of  "  Giovanni  Segantini,"  "  Italian  Life  in  Town  and 
Country,"  &c.    With  84  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net   10/6 

Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Caucasus.    By  Luigi  Vallari.    Illustrated. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

WALLIS.    The  Advance  of  our  West  African   Empire.     By  Captain 

Braithwaite  Wallis.     Fully  Illustrated.     Medium  8vo,  cloth.  21/- 

WATSON  (JOHN).     Woodlanders  and  Field  Folk.    Sketches  of  Wild 

Life  in  Britain.     See  "  Natural  History."  net      5/- 

WEBSTER.    Through  New  Guinea  and  the  Cannibal   Countries. 

By  H.  Cayley- Webster.  Very  fully  Illustrated  from  Photographs, 
and  with  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Medium 
8vo,  cloth  gilt.  21/- 

WELLBY.  Through  Unknown  Tibet.  By  Captain  M.  S.  Wellby. 
Photogravure  and  many  other  Illustrations,  also  Maps  and  Appendices 
of  Flora,  &c.     Medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  21/- 

WERNER  (A.).    Captain  of  the  Locusts.    See  Overseas  Library.    No.  2. 

WILSON.      The  Climber's    Note   Book.      By  Claude   Wilson,  M.D. 

Waistcoat  pocket  size.     Buckram,  gilt.  net      1/- 

de  WINDT.  Through  Savage  Europe.  By  Harry  de  Windt,  Author 
of  "  Siberia  as  it  is,"  "  From  Paris  to  New  York  by  Land,"  &c,  &c. 
With  more  than  90  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net   10/6 

WOODS.  Washed  by  Four  Seas.  By  H.  C.  Woods,  F.R.G.S.,  formerly 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Martin 
Conway,  66  Photographs  and  a  Map.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net      7/6 

WORKMAN.  In  the  Ice  World  of  Himalaya.  By  Fanny  Bullock 
Workman  and  William  Hunter  Workman.  With  4  large  Maps 
and  nearly  100  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  16/- 

Cheap  Edition,  with  2  Maps  and  65  Illustrations.  6/- 

Through  Town  and  Jungle  :   Fourteen  Thousand  Miles  Awheel 

among  the  Temples  and  People  of  the  Indian  Plain.  By  William 
Hunter  Workman  and  Fanny  Bullock  Workman.  With  Map 
and  202  Illustrations.     Super  royal  8vo,  cloth.  net   21/- 

WRIGHT.    A  Handbook  of  the  Philippines.   By  Hamilton  M.  Wright. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      7/6 

YELD.  Scrambles  in  the  Eastern  Graians.  By  George  Yeld. 
Editor  of  the  Alpine  Journal.  Illustrated,  and  with  a  Map.  Large 
cr.  8vo.  7/6 

Yorkshire  Ramblers'  Club  Journal,  The.     Edited  by  Thomas  Gray. 

Illustrated.    8vo,  paper  covers.  net     2/- 

ZIMMERMAN.     Spain  and  her  People.     By  Jeremiah  Zimmerman. 

With  many  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net      8/6 

2URBRIGGEN.  From  the  Alps  to  the  Andes.  Being  the  Autobio- 
graphy of  a  Mountain  Guide.  By  Mattias  Zurbriggen.  Translated 
by  Mary  Alice  Vialls.     Fully  Illustrated.     Demy  ^vo,  cloth,        net   10/6 

[For  reference  see  also  "History."] 
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OVERSEAS  LIBRARY,  THE. 

Cr.  8vo. 

(1)  The     Ipane.     By     R.    B. 

Cunninghame  Graham. 

(2)  The  Captain  of  the 
Locusts,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  A.  Werner. 

(3)  In  Guiana  Wilds.  By 
James  Rodway. 

(4)  The  Well-Sinkers.  By 
Ethel  Quin. 


Decorative  Cover  by  W.  H.  Cowlishaw. 
Paper  covers,  1/6  ;  cloth,  each 

(5)  A  Corner  of  Asia.      By  Hugh 
Clifford. 

(6)  Negro   Nobodies.    By  Noel  de 
Montagnac. 

(7)  A  Wide  Dominion.     By  Harold 
Bindloss. 

(8)  Among    the     Man-Eaters.     By 
John  Gaggin. 

(9)  Little  Indabas.    By  J.  Mac. 

(io)  Tales  of  the   Pampas.     By  \V. 
Bulfin. 


2/- 


NATURAL    HISTORY, 
SCIENCE,   &c. 


net 
With 


39  Illus- 


BASTIAN.  The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Living  Matter.  By  H. 
Charlton  Bastian,  M.A.,  M.D.  (London),  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  of  Clinical 
Medicine  at  University  College,  London.  With  76  Illustrations. 
Medium  8vo,  cloth. 

BEAVAN.     Animals   I  Have    Known.    By  Arthur  H.  Beavan. 
about  50  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 
Cheap  Edition.    (Unwin's  Nature  Books.     Vol.  10.)     Cloth. 

Birds   I   Have  Known.      By  Arthur  H.  Beavan.      With 

trations.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 
Cheap  Edition.     (Unwin's  Nature  Books.    Vol.  9.)     Cloth. 

Fishes   I   Have  Known.    By  Arthur  H.  Beavan.    With  about  40 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 
Cheap  Edition.     (Unwin's  Nature  Books.    Vol.11.)     Cloth. 

BELL.  Health  at  its  Best  v.  Cancer  and  other  Diseases.  By  Robert 
Bell,  M.B.,  M.D.,  F.F.P.S.,  &c,  formerly  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Glasgow  Hospital  for  Women,  Author  of  "  Cancer  :  Its  Cause  and 
Treatment  without  Operation,2'  &c,  &c.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net 

BLIND.  The  Ascent  of  Man.  An  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  250 
Copies.  By  Mathilde  Blind.  With  an  Introduction  by  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace.  Heliogravure  Medallion  Portrait  printed  on  Japan 
paper.    Fcap.  4to. 

BOXALL.  The  Evolution  of  the  World  and  of  Man.  By  G.  E. 
Boxall.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

BRIGHTWEN.     Glimpses   into    Plant    Life  :   An  Easy  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  Botany.   By  Mrs.  Brightwen.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 
Cheap  Reissue.    (Unwin's  Nature  Books.    Vol.  4.)     Cloth. 

Inmates  of  my  House  and  Garden.     By  Mrs.  Brightwen.    With 

32  Illustrations  by  Theo.  Carreras.     Crown  8vo,  imitation  leather, 
in  box. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition.     (Unwin's  Nature  Books.    Vol.  3.)     Cloth. 

More  about  Wild    Nature.     By  Mrs.  Brightwen.    With  Portrait 

of  the  Author  and   many  other  full-page   Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo, 
imitation  leather,  gilt  lettered,  gilt  edges,  in  box. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition.     (Unwin's  Nature  Books.     Vol.  2.)     Cloth. 

Quiet  Hours  with  Nature.   By  Mrs.  Brightwen.  Fully  Illustrated. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition.    (Unwin's  Nature  Books.     Vol.  7.)     Cloth. 


12/6 

5/- 


2/- 
5/- 


5/- 

10/6 
5/- 

3/6 

2/- 


5/- 

2/- 


6/- 

2/. 

5/- 

2/- 
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BRIGHTWEN.  Wild  Nature  Won  by  Kindness.  By  Mrs.  Brightwen. 
Revised  Edition,  with  additional  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  imitation 
leather,  gilt  lettered,  gilt  edges,  in  box.  5/- 

Also  a  Cheap  Edition.     (Unwin's  Nature  Books.    Vol.  i.)     Cloth.  2/- 

Last   Hours   with    Nature.     By   Mrs.   Brightwen,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S., 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Chesson.    With  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,     net      2/6 

THE  BRIGHTWEN  SERIES.     See  "  Unwin's  Nature  Books." 

CESARESCO.     The  Psychology  and  Training  of  the  Horse.    By 

Count  Eugenio  Martinengo  Cesaresco.  With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

CHAMBERLAIN.  Methods  in  Plant  Histology.  By  Charles  J.  Cham- 
berlain,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  With  many  Illustrations  from  Photomicro- 
graphs.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net   10/6 

DITTRICH.    The  Horse:  A  Pictorial   Guide  to   its  Anatomy,     no 

Drawings  (reproduced  by  Photo.  .Lithography)  by  Hermann  Dittrich, 
with  Explanatory  Notes  by  Prof.  Ellenberger  and  Prof.  Baum.  In 
portfolio,  4to.  net   30/- 

FLAM MARION.  Astronomy  for  Amateurs.  By  Camille  Flammarion. 
Authorised  Translation  by  Francis  A.  Welby.  With  84  Illust- 
rations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Mysterious  Psychic  Forces.  An  Account  of  the  Author's  Investiga- 

tions in  Psychical  Research,  together  with  those  of  other  European 
Savants.  By  Camille  Flammarion.  With  21  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  net     8/0 

GEEN.     What   I    Have  Seen   While   Fishing.     By  Philip  Geen.    See 

under  "  Varia." 

GUYER.     Animal    Micrology.      Practical   Exercises   in   Microscopical 

Methods.     By  Michael  F.  Guyer,  Ph.D.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net      9/- 

HARTING.     Recreations  of  a  Naturalist.     By  J.  E.  Harting.     With 

numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    15/- 

HARVIE-BROWN.    Travels  of  a  Naturalist  in  Northern  Europe.  By 

J.  A.  Harvie-Brown,  F.R.S.E.,  F.Z.S.  With  4  Maps,  2  Coloured 
Plates,  and  many  Illustrations.    2  vols.     Small  royal  8vo,  cloth. 

net    63/- 

HULME.    That  Rock  Garden  of  Ours.    By  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

INGERSOLL.  The  Wit  of  the  Wild.  By  Ernest  Ingersoll.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

IRVING.  How  to  Know  the  Starry  Heavens.  An  Invitation  to  the 
Study  of  Suns  and  Worlds.  By  Edward  Irving.  With  Charts, 
Coloured  Plates,  Diagrams,  and  many  Engravings  of  Photographs. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net      8/6 

LOEB.    Studies   in   General    Physiology.     By  Jacques  Loeb.    With 

numerous  Illustrations.     2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth.  net   31/6 

MILLS.  The  Dog  Book:  The  Origin,  History,  Varieties,  Breeding, 
Education,  and  General  Management  of  the  Dog  in  Health,  and  his 
Treatment  in  Disease.  By  Wesley  Mills,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.V.S.,  &c. 
With  43  full-page  Cuts,  one  Coloured  Plate,  and  numerous  other 
Illustrations.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  10/6 

NEWMAN.     Bird  Skinning  and  Bird  Stuffing.    By  Edward  Newman. 

Cr.  8vo.  1/- 

OPPENHEIM.     The  Face  and  How  to  Read  it.     By  Annie  Isabella 

Oppenheim,  F.B.P.S.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      2/6 
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ARSONS.     The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Universe.     By  John 

Denham  Parsons.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    21/- 

IKE.  In  Bird-Land  with  Field-Glass  and  Camera.  By  Oliver  G. 
Pike.  With  over  80  Photographs  of  British  Birds.  Photogravure 
Frontispiece.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  6/- 

Cheap  Reissue.     (Un win's  Nature  Books.     Vol.  5.)     Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  2/- 

tlCHMOND.  In  My  Lady's  Garden.  By  Mrs.  Richmond  (late 
Garden  Editor  of  The  Queen).  With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 
other  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

tUDAUX.     How  to   Study    the    Stars.     By    L.    Rudaux.     Profusely 

Illustrated.     Cloth.  net       5/- 

JCHMIDT.  Pain:  Its  Causation  and  Diagnostic  Significance  in 
Internal  Diseases.  By  Dr.  Rudolph  Schmidt.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  Karl  M.  Vogei,  M.D.,  and  Hans  Zinsser,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Demy  8 vo,  cloth.  net    12/6 

SNELL.  The  Camera  in  the  Fields.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Nature 
Photography.  By  F.  C.  Snell.  With  80  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth.  5/- 

Cheap  Re-issue.     (Unvvin's  Nature  Books.     Vol.  12.)  2/- 

Nature  Studies  by  Night  and  Day.    By  F.  C.  Snell.    With  about 

90  Photographs  taken  direct  from  Nature.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

SOLLAS.     The  Age  of  the  Earth,  and  other   Geological    Studies. 

By  W.  J.  Sollas,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.     Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/6 

Cheap  Edition.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net    6/- 

3TRACHEY.     Cat  and  Bird  Stories   from  "The  Spectator."    With 

an  Introduction  by  John  St.  Loe  Strachey.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

-  Dog  Stories  from  "The  Spectator."     With  an  Introduction  by 

J.  St.  Loe  Strachey.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

5TUTTARD.     The  Butterfly  :  Its  Nature,  Development,  and  Attributes. 

By  John  Stuttard.     Illustrated.     Fcap.  8vo,  limp  cloth.  1/- 

"HOMPSON.  The  Mental  Traits  of  Sex.  An  Experimental  Inves- 
tigation of  the  Normal  Mind  in  Men  and  Women.  By  Helen 
Bradford  Thompson,  Ph.D.  With  many  Diagrams.  Large  cr. 
8vo,  cloth.  net      6/- 

UNWIN.  Future  Forest  Trees.  The  Importance  of  German  Experi- 
ments in  the  Introduction  of  North  American  Trees.  By  A.  Harold 
Unwin,  D,  Oec.  Publ.  (Munich).  With  4  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  net      7/6 

UNWIN'S   NATURE    BOOKS  (Formerly  The   Brightwen   Series.) 

Each  volume  fully  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  each      2/- 

(1)  Wild  Nature  Won  by  Kind-         (7)  Quiet  Hours  with  Nature. 

ness.   By  Mrs.  Brightwen.  By  Mrs.  Brightwen. 

(2)  More  about  Wild  Nature.  (8)  Nature's     Story    of    the 

By  Mrs.  Brightwen.  Year.      By    Charles    A. 

(3)  Inmates  of  my  House  and  Witchell. 

Garden.    By  Mrs.  Bright-         (9)  Birds  I  Have  Known.    By 
wen.  Arthur  H.  Beavan. 

(4)  Glimpses   into  Plant  Life.       (10)  Animals   I   have   Known. 

By  Mrs.  Brightwen.  By  Arthur  H.  Beavan. 

(5)  In    Birdland    with     Field-       (11)  Fishes  I  Have  Known.  By 

Glass  and   Camera.     By  Arthur  H.  Beavan. 

Oliver  G.  Pike.  (12)  The      Camera      in      the 

(6)  Bird  Life  in  Wild   Wales.  Fields.    By  F.  C.  Snell. 

By  J.  A.  Walpole-Bond. 
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WALPOLE-BOND.  Bird  Life  in  Wild  Wales.  By  L  A.  Walpole- 
Bond.  With  60  Illustrations  from  photographs  by  Oliver  G.  Pike. 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  7/8 

Cheap  Re-issue.     (Unwin's  Nature  Books.    Vol.  6.)  2/- 

WESTELL.  British  Bird  Life.  By  W.  Percival  Westell,  M.B.O.U., 
F.R.H.S.,  &c.  With  over  60  Illustrations.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

Cheap  Edition,  Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

WATSON.    Woodlanders  and  Field  Folk.     Sketches  of  Wild  Life  in 

Britain.     By  John  Watson,  author   of   "Poachers  and  Poaching," 

and  Blanche  Winder.     Illustrated.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

WITCHELL.     Nature's  Story  of  the  Year.     By  Charles  A.  Witchell. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

Cheap  Re-issue.     (Unwin*s  Nature  Books.     Vol.  8.)     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  2/- 
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ALLARDYCE.     Stops  ;  or,  How  to  Punctuate.   A  Practical  Handbook 

for  Writers  and  Students.     By  Paul  Allardyce.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  1/- 

BADHAM.    St.    Mark's   Indebtedness  to  St.    Matthew.     By  F.  P. 

Badham.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

BENSON.     The  Religion  of  the  Plain  Man.     By  Father  Robert  Hugh 

Benson.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      2/6 

BERRY.     How  to  Become  a  Teacher.    By  T.  W.  Berry.    Fcap.  8vo, 

cloth.  1/- 

BLYTH.     The  Last  Step  to  Religious  Equality.     By  Edmond  Kell 

Blyth.     Cr.  8vo,  paper  covers.  6d. 

BOUSSET.  What  is  Religion  ?  By  Professor  W.  Bousset.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  B.  Low.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

The   Faith  of  a   Modern  Protestant.     By  Professor  W.  Bousset. 

Translated  by  F.  B.  Low.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      2/6 

BRAY.  The  Town  Child.  By  Reginald  A.  Bray,  L.C.C.,  Author  of 
"The  Children  of  the  Town"  in  "The  Heart  of  the  Empire," 
"The  Boy  and  the  Family"  in  "The  Studies  of  Boy  Life,"  &c. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net      7/6 

BRIDGETT.     A  History  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  Great  Britain.     By 

T.  E.  Bridgett,  C.S.S.R.     A  New  Revised  and  Illustrated  Edition. 
Edited,  with  notes,  by  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.    Royal  Folio,  cloth,  net    21/- 

BROWN.    The  Social  Message  of  the  Modern  Pulpit.     By  Charles 

Reynolds  Brown.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

BURTON.  The  Life  of  Christ.  An  Aid  to  Historical  Study,  and  a 
Condensed  Commentary  on  the  Gospels.  By  Ernest  de  Witt 
Burton  and  Shailer  Mathews,  Professors  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

CAMPBELL.    Thursday  Mornings  at  the  City  Temple.     By  the  Rev. 

R.  J.  Campbell,  M.A.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

COX.    The  Bird's  Nest,  and  Other  Sermons  for  Children  of  all  Ages. 

By  Samuel  Cox,  D.D.     Fourth  Edition,  imp.  i6mo,  cloth.  3/6 

Expositions.     By  Samuel  Cox,  D.D.     In  4  vols.    Demy  8vo,  cloth, 

each.  7/6 
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DILLON.  The  Original  Poem  of  Job.  Translated  from  the  Restored 
Text.  By  E .  J.  Dillon,  Doc.  Orient.  Lang.,  Author  of  "  The  Sceptics 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  &c  To  which  is  appended  "  The  Book  of 
Job  According  to  the  Authorised  Version."     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

ELPHINSTONE.    The  Power  of  Character,    and   Other  Studies. 

By  Lady  Elphinstone.     Wilh  a  Preface  by  Canon   J.    G.   Tetley. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      3/6 

FOSTER  (G.  B.).  The  Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion.    By  George 

Burman  Foster,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion, "Chicago. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net   1?/- 

GARDINER.     The  Bible  as  English  Literature.     By  J.  H.  Gardiner. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net     5/- 

GEORGE.  Seventeenth  Century  Men  of  Latitude.  Precursors  of 
Liberal  Theology.  By  E.  A.  George.  With  Portraits.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth.  net     3/6 

GILMAN.     University  Problems  in  the  United  States.    By  Daniel 

Coit  Gilman,  LL.D.     Demy  8vo,  320  pp.,  cloth.  10/6 

HALL.     Christian  Belief  Interpreted  by  Christian  Experience.     By 

Charles  Cuthbert  Hall.     With  an  Introductory  Note  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Bombay.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.         net      6/6 

HARDY.     Doubt  and  Faith.     By  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  MA.     Cr.8vo,  cloth.      6/- 

HARPER.     Religion  and  the  Higher  Life.    By  William  Rainy  Harper, 

D.D. ,  LL.D.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      6/- 

The  Trend  in  Higher  Education  in  America.    By  William  Rainy 

Harper,  D.D.,  LL.D.      Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net     .7/6 

HENSON.  Christ  and  the  Nation.  Westminster  and  other  Sermons. 
By  H.  Hensley  Henson,  Canon  of  Westminster,  and  Rector  of  St. 
Margaret's.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

HERBERT  (George).     A  Country  Parson.  See  under  "Philosophy, 
Essays,"  &c. 

The  Temple.      Sacred   Poems.    By   George    Herbert.      Facsimile 

Reprint  of  the  First  Edition  (1633).      With  an  Introduction  by  J.  H. 
Shorthouse,  Author  of  "John  Ingiesant."     Fcap.Svo  net      3/6 

HILL.     The  Aspirate  ;  or,  the  Use  of  the  Letter  "  H  "  in  English,  Latin, 

Greek,  and  Gaelic.     By  Geoff ry  Hill,  MA.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      3/6 

HORTON.     Revelation  and  the  Bible.      By  R.  F.  Horton,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

Inspiration    and   the     Bible:    An    Inquiry.     By  R.  F.   Horton, 

M.A.,  D.D.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

Popular  Edition,  cr.  8vo.  Paper,  net,  1/-  ;  cloth,  net      2/- 

HOWARD.      A    History  of    Matrimonial    Institutions.      By  George 

Elliott  Howard,  Ph.D.     See  under  "  History." 
HYDE.      The    Religious   Songs   of  Connacht.     By  Douglas   Hyde, 

LL.D.,  M.R.I.  A.,  Author  of  "A  Literary  History  of  Ireland,"  "Love 

Songs  of  Connacht,"  &c.    2  vols.     Cr,  8vo,  cloth.  net    10/- 

JEPHSON.     Christian  Democracy.     A  Church  for  Our  Day.    By  Julie 

Jephson.     Cr.  8vo,  paper  covers.  6d. 

KING.    The    Psychology   of  Child    Development.     By  Irving  King. 

With  an  Introduction  by  John  Dewey.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

KO.     Elementary    Handbook  of  the  Burmese   Language.     By  Taw 

Sein  Ko,  M.R.A.S.,  F.A.I.,  F.S.A.     Boards.  net      3/9 

KRUGER.      The    Papacy:     The    Idea    and    its    Exponents.      By 

Gustav  Kruger.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  net       5/- 
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LEIGH.  Our  School  Out-of-Doors.  By  the  Hon.  M.  Cordelia  Leigh, 
Author  of  "  Simple  Lessons  from  Nature,"  &c.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth. 


LUCAS   and    ABRAHAMS.      A  Hebrew   Lesson-Book. 

Lucas  and  Israel  Abrahams.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 


By 


Alice 
net 


MACPHAIL.     Essays 

cr.  8vo,  cloth. 


in  Puritanism.     By  Andrew  Macphail.     Large 


21- 


if- 


6/- 


MARK.  The  Teacher  and  the  Child.  Elements  of  Moral  and  Religious 
Teaching  in  the  Day  School,  the  Home,  and  the  Sunday  School. 
By  H.  Thiselton  Mark,  Master  of  Method,  the  Owens  College, 
Manchester.     With  Frontispiece.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      1/- 

MARTIN'S    Up-To-Date    Tables  :     Weights,    Measures,    Coinage. 

For  Use  throughout  the  Empire.     By  Alfred  J.  Martin,  F.S.I.     With 

18  Diagrams  and  3  Maps.     Demy  i6mo,  cloth.  net      2/6 

Up-to-Date   Beginners'  Table   Book.      For    Schools    and  Home 

Teaching.     Twenty-ninth  Thousand.     In  paper  covers.  Id. 

MATHEWS.     The   Messianic  Hope  in  the   New  Testament.      By 

net 


Shailer  Mathews.     Demy  8vo,  cloth. 

MAZZINI  (Joseph).      See  Stubbs. 

NEGRI.      Julian    the    Apostate.      By    Gaetano    Negri.      See    under 
"  Biography." 

OMAN.     The    Mystics,    Ascetics,    and    Saints   of    India.     By  John 
Campbell    Oman.      Fully    Illustrated.     Medium   8vo,    cloth.      net 

Cheaper  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  net 

The    Brahmans,   Theists    and    Muslims   of    India.      By  John 

Campbell  Oaian,  D.Lit.     Illustrated.     Medium  8vo,  cloth.  net 

Cults,  Customs,  and  Superstitions  of  India.     Being  a  Revised 

and  Enlarged  Edition  of  "  Indian  Life,  Religious  and  Social.'  By 
J.  Campbell  Oman,  D.Lit.,  M.R.A.S.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  net 

Crown  Svo, 
each 


PARKER.     The  Complete  Works  of  Theodore  Parker. 

cloth. 

(1)  A    Discourse   of    Matters  Per- 

taining to  Religion. 

(2)  The  World  of  Matter  and  the 

Spirit  of  Man. 
(.3)  The  American  Scholar. 

(4)  The  Transient  and  Permanent 

in  Christianity. 

(5)  Ten  Sermons  on  Religion. 

(6)  Historic  Americans. 

(7)  The    Sins   and    Safeguards  of 

Society 

PAULSEN.     German  Education 

Paulsen,   Ph.D.      Translated 
cloth. 


10/6 


14/- 
7/6 

14/- 


14/- 


5/. 


(8)  Social  Classes  in  a  Republic. 

(9)  Prayers,  Poems  and  Parables. 

(10)  Lessons  from    the  World   of 
Matier  and  of  Man. 

(n)  Theism  and  Atheism. 
(12)  The  Divine  Presence, 

13)  The  Slave  Power. 

14)  The    Law    of    God    and   the 
Statutes  of  Man. 

15)  The  Rights  of  Man  in  America. 

16)  A  Minister's  Experience. 

Past  and  Present.     By  Friedrich 
by   T.    Lorenz,    Ph.D.     Crown    8vo, 


net 

PFLEIDERER.  Religion  and  Historic  Faiths.  By  Otto  Pfleiderer, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  net 

Christian  Origins.  By  Otto  Pfleiderer,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,   net 

The  Development  of  Christianity.     By  Otto  Pfleiderer.     Cr.  8vo, 

cloth.  net 


5/- 


5/- 
6/- 

5/- 
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PHILPOTT.     London    at    School  :  The   Story  of  the   School  Board, 

1870— 1904.    By   Hugh   B.   Philpott.     Illustrated.     Cr.    8vo,  cloth.       6/- 

PIKE.  Wesley  and  his  Preachers.  By  G.  Holden  Pike.  See  under 
"  Biography." 

RAVENSTEIN.  A  Pocket  German -English  Conversation-Dic- 
tionary. By  G.  E.  Ravenstein.  (Meyer's  Sprachfiihrer.)  500 
pages.     i6mo,  cloth.  net      2/6 

ROBINSON.  The  Golden  Sayings  of  the  Blessed  Brother  Giles  of 
Assisi.  Newly  Translated  and  Edited,  together  with  a  Sketch 
of  his  Life,  by  Father  Paschal  Robinson,  of  the  Order  of  Friars 
Minor.     With  6  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  net     5/- 

SABATIER.  Modernism.  The  Jowett  Lectures  of  1908.  By  Paul 
Sabatier.  With  a  Preface  and  Notes,  and  the  full  text  of  the 
Encyclicals  Pieni  V  Amnio,  Lamentabili,  and  Pascendi  Domini ci 
Gregis.    Translated  by  C.  A.  Miles.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

Disestablishment  in  France.     See  under  "  Politics." 

SELLECK.  The  New  Appreciation  of  the  Bible.  A  Study  of  the 
Spiritual  Outcome  of  Biblical  Criticism.  By  W.  C.  Selleck,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  net      6/6 

STUBBS.  "  God  and  the  People ! "  The  Religious  Creed  of  a  Demo- 
crat. Being  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini.  By 
Charles  William  Stubbs  (Dean  of  Ely).     Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.      3/6 

TYRRELL.  The  Programme  of  Modernism.  A  Reply  to  the  Ency- 
clical Pascendi  of  Pius  X.  Translated  from  the  second  Italian 
Edition  (with  the  author's  latest  additions),  by  George  Tyrrell,  M.A, 
With  an  Introduction  by  A.  L.  Lilley,  MA.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
Paddington  Green.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

UNWIN'S    THEOLOGICAL      LIBRARY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Each  Volume,     net     5/- 

1  Modernism.     The  Jowett  Lectures  of  1908.     By  Paul  Sabatier. 

2  What  is  Religion  ?     By  Professor  W.  Bousset. 

3  The  Bible  as  English  Literature.     By  Professor  J.  H.  Gardiner. 

4  The    Programme   of  Modernism.      A   Reply  to  the  Encyclical 

Pascendi  of  Pius  X. 

5  Christian  Origins.     By  Professor  Otto  Pfleiderer. 

6  Religion  and  Historic  Faith?.     By  Professor  Otto  Pfleiderer. 

7  The  Development  of  Christianity.    By  Otto  Pfleiderer. 

WAGNER.     Courage.      By  Charles  Wagner,  Author  of  "The  Simple 

Life,"  &c.     Medium  i2mo.  Paper,  net  1/-  ;  cloth,  net      2/- 

•  Towards  the  Heights.      By  Charles    Wagner.      Medium   i2mo. 

Paper,  net  1/-  ;  cloth,  net      2/- 

WARING.     Christianity  and  its  Bible.     By  Henry  F.  Waring.     Large 

cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net     4/6 

WILLIAMS.  Psalms  and  Litanies,  Counse's  and  Collects  for  Devout 

Persons.    By  Rowland  Williams,  D.D.  New  Edition.  Cr.8vo,  cloth.      3/6 

Stray  Thoughts  from  the  Note-Books  of  Rowland  Williams,  D.D. 

New  Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

WORSLEY.  Concepts  of  Monism.  A  Critical  Comparison  of  all 
Systems  of  Monism,  both  Asiatic  and  European.  By  A.  Worslev. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  net    21/- 

See  also  under  "Biography"  for  Oliver  Cromwell,  Robert  and 
Mary  Moffat,  Dr.  Parker,  Girolamo  Savonarola,  Wesley,  and  others. 
Also  Japp  [  "  Master  Missionaries,"]  &c. 
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BOLAND.    The  Century  Invalid  Cookery  Book.     By  Mary  A.  Boland. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  ("  Madge  "  of  Truth).    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

DAVIES.    The    Housewife's    What's    What.     A   Hold- All  of  Useful  - 

Information  for  the  House.  By  Mary  Davies.  Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth,  net      6/- 
Popular  Edition,  large  cr.  8vo,  cloth  net      2/6 

FORSTER.  Chelsea  Window  Gardening  ;  or,  Some  Notes  on  the 
Management  of  Pot  Plants  and  Town  Gardens.  By  L.  M.  Forster. 
Cr.  8vo,  paper  covers.  2d. 

GUARRACINO.  "  Please,  M'm,  the  Butcher !  "  A  Complete  Guide  to 
Catering  for  the  Housewife  of  Moderate  Means,  with  Menus  of  all 
Meals  for  a  Year,  numerous  Recipes,  and  Fifty-two  additional 
Menus  of  Dinners  without  Meat.  Illustrated.  By  Beatrice  Guar- 
racino.     Large  cr.  Svo,  cloth.  net      6/- 

Cheap  Edition,  cloth.  net      2,'6 

HARDY.    The  Business  of  Life:  A  Book  for  Everyone.    By  the  Rev. 

E.  J.  Hardy,  M.A.     Square  imperial  i6mo,  cloth.  3/6 

Presentation  Edition,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  in  box.  7/6 

The   Five  Talents   of  Woman  ;    A  Book  for  Girls  and  Young 

Women.    By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  M.A.     Popular  Edition,  small 
cr.  Svo,  cloth.  3/6 

Presentation  Edition,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  in  box.  7/6 

How  to    be  Happy    though    Married :    Being  a   Handbook   to 

Marriage.     By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  M.A.     Presentation  Edition, 
imperial  i6mo,  white  vellum,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt 

edges,  in  box.  7/6 

Popular  Edition,  cr.  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards.  3/6 

Lar^e  cr.  Svo,  green  cloth  with  white  labels  flat  back.  net  2/6 

New  Edition,  83rd  thousand,  small  cr.  Svo,  cloth.  net  1/- 

Small  cr.  Svo,  paper  cover.  1/- 

Also  a  Sixpenny  Edition.  6d. 

How  to  Get  Married.     By  the  Rev.  E,  J.  Hardy,  Author  of  "  How 

to  be  Happy  though  Married.     Cr.  Svo,  paper  covers.  net      1/- 

"Manners  Makyth   Man."    By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  M.A.     Pre- 

sentation  Edition,  imperial  i6mo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges, 

in  box.  7/6 

cloth,  6/- 

Popular  Edition,  small  square  Svo,  cloth.  3/6 

The  Sunny  Days  of  Youth:  A  Book  for  Boys  and  Young  Men. 

Square  imperial  i6mo,  cloth.  3/6 

Presentation  Edition,  elegantly  bound,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges, 
in  box.  7/6 

HARLAND  and  HERRICK.  The  National  Cook-Book :  A  Thousand 
Recipes  carefully  prepared  in  the  light  of  the  Latest  Methods  of 
Cooking  and  Serving.  By  Marian  Harland  and  Christine  Terhune 
Herrick.     i2mo,  cloth.  7/6 

HUMPHREY.     Manners  for  Girls.     By  Mrs.  Humphrey.    Long  8vo, 

cloth,  decorated  cover.  1/- 
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PINK.    Gardening  for  the  Million.    By  Alfred  Pink.    Large  cr.  8vo, 

cloth.  net     2/8 

Recipes  for  the  Million  :  A  Handy-Book  for  the  Household.    By 

Alfred  Pink.    Twelfth  Thousand.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  2/6 

Quickest  Guide  to  Breakfast,  Dinner,  and   Supper,  The.    By  Aunt 

Gertrude.    Paper  boards.  1/. 

READ.  The  Way  to  Keep  Well.  Practical  Home  Hints  on  Common 
Ailments.  By  C.  Stanford  Read,  M.B.  (Lond.),  London  County 
Council  Lecturer.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net     2/6 

RONALD.     The  Century  Cook- Book.      By  Mary  Ronald.      Fully 

Illustrated.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7/6 

Luncheons  :    A  Cook's    Picture  Book.      A  Supplement  to  "  The 

Century  Cook-Book."    With  many  Illustrations.    By  Mary  Ronald. 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net     6/- 

TUCKER.    Mother,  Baby,  and  Nursery  :  A  Manual  for  Mothers.    By 
Genevieve  Tucker,  M.D.    Illustrated.    Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth. 
Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth.  3/6 

WHADCOAT.  Every  Woman's  Own  Lawyer.  A  Legal  Adviser  for 
Ladies.  By  Gordon  Cuming  Whadcoat,  Solicitor,  Author  of  "  The 
Balance,"  and  other  novels.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      3/4 

WOOD.   Quotations  for  Occasions.    Compiled  by  Katharine  B.  Wood. 

Large  cr,  8vo  cloth.  3/0 


BOOKS  for  CHILDREN. 


BRENTANO,  New  Fairy  Tales  from  Brentano.  By  Kate  Freiligrath 
Kroeker.  A  New  Edition.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  eight 
Illustrations  by  F.  C.  Gould.    Fcap.  4to,  cloth. 


Discourses  for  Children.    By  Rev. 


CHILDREN'S  LIBRARY,  THE.    Illustrated. 
in  cloth,  Pinafore  binding,  floral  edges. 

BA3ILE.    The  Pentamerone ; 

or,  the  Story  of  Stories.  By 
Giarabattista  Basile.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Neapolitan 
by  John  Edward  Taylor. 
New  Edition,  revised  and 
edited  by  Helen  Zimmern. 
Illustrated  by  George  Cruik- 
shank. 

BECKMAN.  PaxandCarlino. 
By  Ernest  Beckman. 

COLLODl.  The  Story  of  a 
Puppet.  By  C.  Collodi. 
Translated  from  the  Italian 
by  M.  A.  Murray.  Illus- 
trated by  C.  Mazzantl. 


Fcap.  8vo.    The  following 
each 


3/6 
3/6 


BYLES.    The  Boy  and  the  Angel 
John  Byles.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

The  Legend  of  St.  Mark:  A  New  Series  of  Sunday  Morning 

Talks  to  Children,    By  Rev.  John  Byles.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 


2?6 


DAUDET.  The  Pope's  Mule, 
and    Other    Stories.    By 

Alphonse  Daudet.  Trans- 
lated by  A.  D.  Beavington- 
Atkinson  and  D.  Havers. 
Illustrated  by  Ethel  K. 
Martyn. 

DEFOE.  The  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Edited 
with  Illustrations  by  George 
Cruikshank. 

DROSINES.  Stories  from 
Fairyland.  By  Georgios 
Drosines.  Illustrated  by 
Thomas  Riley. 
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CHILDREN'S  LIBRARY,  THE-con/tnncd. 

EIVIND.  Finnish  Legends. 
Adapted  by  R.  Eivind.  Illus- 
trated from  the  Finnish  text. 

EVANS.  Sea  Children.  By  S. 
Hope  Evans.     Illustrated. 

HAUFF.  The  Little  Glass 
Man,  and  Other  Stories. 
Translated  from  the  German 
of  Wilhelm  Hauff.  Illus- 
trated by  James  Pryde. 

HUEFFER.  The  Feather.  By 
Ford  H.  Hueffer.  Frontis- 
piece by  Madox  Brown. 

Popular  Re-issue,  Fcap.  8vo,  decorated  bindings. 


BROOKFIELD.  /Esop's 
Fables  for  Little  People. 

Told  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
Brookfield.  Pictured  by 
Henry  J.  Ford. 

BECKMAN.  PaxandCarlino. 
By  Ernest  Beckman.  Illus- 
trated by  Florence  K. 
Upton. 

CAPUANA.  Once  Upon  a 
Time.  By  Luigi  Capuana. 
Illustrated  by  C.  Mazzanti. 

COLLODI.  The  Story  of  a 
Puppet ;  or,  The  Adven- 
tures of  Pinocchio.  Illus- 
trated by  C.  Mazzanti. 

DAUDET.  La  Belle  Niver- 
naise.  ByAlphonse  Daudet. 
Illustrated  by  Montegut. 

DROSINES.  Stories  from 
Fairyland.  By  Georgioa 
Drosines.  Illustrated  by 
Thomas  Riley. 


HUGESSEN.  The  Magic  Oak 
Tree,  and  Other  Fairy 
Stories.  By  Knatchbull 
Hugessen  (Lord  Brabourne), 
Author  of  "  Prince  Mari- 
gold," "Queer  Folk"  &c. 

MORRIS.  Cornish  Whiddles 
for  Teen  in'  Time,  By 
Mrs.  Frank  Morris.  Illus- 
trated by  Arch.  K.  Nicolson. 

WILLIAMS.  Tales  from  the 
Mabinogion.  By  Mela 
Williams. 

Illustrated,      each       1/- 
HOFFMANN.    Nutcracker 
and     Mouse    King,     and 
Other  Stories.     By  E.  T. 

A.  Hoffmann.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Ascott 
R.  Hope. 

HUEFF^ER.  The  Brown  Owl. 
By  Ford  H.  Hueffer.  Illus- 
trated by  Madox  Brown. 

MOLESWORTH.  An  En- 
chanted Garden.  By  Mrs. 
Molesworth.  Illustrated  by 
J.  W.  Hennessey. 

O'GRADY.  Finn  and  His 
Companion.  By  Standish 
O'Grady.  Illustrated  by  Jack 

B.  Yeats. 
VOLKHOVSKY.     The  China 

Cup,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Felix  Volkhovsky.  Illus- 
trated by  Malischeff . 
YEATS.  Irish  Fairy  Tales. 
Edited  by  W.  B.  Yeats. 
Illustrated  by  Jack  B.  Yeats. 


CHILDREN'S  STUDY,  THE 

gravure  Frontispiece, 
(i)  Scotland 
(        phant. 
2)  Ireland. 
O'Brien. 

(3)  England. 

Cooke. 

(4)  Germany 


By     Mrs.    Oli- 

Edited  by  Barry 

By    Frances    E. 


Long  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  with  Photo- 
each 

(5)  Old  Tales  from  Greece. 
By  Alice  Zimmern,  Author 
of  "  Old  Tales  from  Rome." 

(6)  France,     By  Mary  Rowsell. 

(7)  Rome.     By  Mary  Ford. 

(8)  Spain.  By  Leonard  Williams 

(9)  Canada.    J.  N.  Mcllwraith. 
By  Palmer  Cox.     Large 


By  Kate  Freili- 
grath  Kroeker. 

COX.     The  Brownies    in    the  Philippines 

4to.    Copiously  illustrated. 

DEFOE.  The  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe. 
Newly  Edited  after  the  Original  Editions.  19  full-page  Illustrations 
by  Kauffmann.    Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

DODGE,  The  Disdainful  Maiden.  A  Fairy  Story.  By  W.  Phelps 
Dodge,  Author  of  "  Piers  Gaveston,"  &c.  Parchment,  grey  covers, 
cr.  1 2  mo. 


2/6 


5/. 


2/- 
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FARROW.  The  Adventures  of  a  Dodo.  By  G.  E.  Farrow,  Author  of 
14  The  Wallypug  of  Why,"  &c.  With  70  Illustrations  by  Willy 
Pogany.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

GOULD.  Tales  Told  In  the  Zoo.  By  F.  Carruthers  Gould  and  his 
son,  F.  H.  Carruthers  Gould.  Fully  Illustrated  by  "  F.  C.  G." 
Cr.  4to.  6/- 

GRACE.    Tales  from  Spenser.    By  R.  W.  Grace.     With  12  Illustra- 

tions.    Cr.  8vo,  doth.  6/- 

JEPSON.  The  Lady  Noggs,  Peeress.  By  Edgar  Jepson,  Author  of 
'The  Admirable  Tinker."  Children's  Edition.  With  16  Illustra- 
tions by  Lewis  Baumer.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

MACDONALD.      The    Secret    of  the    Sargasso.      By    Robert    M. 

Macdonald.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Large  cr.  8vo.  5/- 

Chillagoe  Charlie.  By  Robert  M,  Macdonald.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated.    Large  cr.  8vo.  5/- 

McMANUS.  The  True  Mother  Goose.  Songs  for  the  Nursery  ;  or, 
Mother  Goose's  Melodies  for  Children.  With  Notes  and  Pictures  in 
two  colours,  by  Blanche  McManus.     Cr.  4to,  cloth.  net      3/6 

MONARCH  SERIES,  THE.    Humorous  Rhymes  of  Historical  Times. 

By  Roland  Carse.      Illustrations  in  colour  and  black  and  white  by 
W.  Heath  Robinson.     Size  8£  in.  by  11  in.    See  under  "  History." 

NESBIT.     The  House  of  Arden.     By  E.  Nesbit.    With  32  Illustrations 

by  H.  R.  Millar.     Large  crown  8vo.  6/- 

The  Phoenix  and  the  Carpet.    By  E.  Nesbit.   With  48  Illustrations. 

Large  crown  8vo.  6/  - 

Five    Children    and    It.     By    E.    Nesbit.     With    46  Illustrations 

by  H.  R.  Millar.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Nine  Unlikely  Tales  for  Children.      By   E.    Nesbit.    With  27 

Illustrations.  6/- 

The  Story  of  the  Treasure  Seekers.      By  E.    Nesbit.      Fifth 

Impression.    With  15  Illustrations  by  Gordon   Browne   and  2  by 
Lewis  Baumer.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

New  Treasure  Seekers.  By  E.  Nesbit.  With  about  40  Illustra- 
tions by  Gordon  Browne  and  Lewis  Baumer.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

The  Would-be-Goods.      Being  the    Further    Adventures  of    the 

Treasure  Seekers.    By  E.  Nesbit.    With  18  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo, 
cloth  gilt.  6/- 

— —  The    Enchanted   Castle.     By  E.  Nesbit.    With  48    Illustrations 

by  H.  R.  Millar.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

-  The  Story  of  the  Amulet.    By  E.   Nesbit.     With  48  Illustrations 

by  H.  R.  Millar.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

ROWBOTHAM.    Tales  from  Plutarch.    By  F.  Jameson  Rowbotham. 

Fully  illustrated.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  5/- 

SELLON.    Only  a  Kitten,  and  Other  Stories.     By  E.  Mildred  Sellon. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

SIDNEY.    Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  they  Grew.    By  Margaret 

Sidney.    Illustrated.  6/- 

THOMAS.  The  Welsh  Fairy  Book.  By  W.  Jenkyn  Thomas.  With  a 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  about  200  Illustrations  by  Willy  Pogany. 
Small  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

TURNER.      That  Girl.     By  Ethel  Turner  (Mrs.  Cui lewis).    With  25 

Illustrations.    Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 
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UNWIN'S  POPULAR  SERIES   FOR    BOYS    AND    GIRLS.      Illus- 
trated.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  Each  volume      3/6 
(r)  Brown,     V.C.      By     Mrs.        (5)  Love  Triumphant.     By  L. 
Alexander.                                            T.  Meade. 

in\  tu.  i  «.♦  ufti.     R,r  r     v        (6)  Underthe  Grand  Old  Hills. 

(2)  The  Lost  He.r.    By  G.  A.  By  Rosa  Mackenzie  Kettle. 

.  .  n??  I»*  *  n         -a  i         (7)  Prisoners  of  Conscience. 

(3)  The  Mistress  of  Langdale  By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

Hall.      By  Rosa  Mackenzie       ^)  Kitty  Costello.      Bv   Mrs. 
Kettle.  Alexander. 

(4)  Margaret  Hetherton.     By       (9)  Six  Girls.    By  Fanny  Belle 

E.  Lough  Kiesow.  Irving. 

WARD.  Milly  and  Oily,  or  A  Holiday  Among  the  Mountains  By 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  New  Edition.  Illustrated  by  Willy  Pogany. 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

ZIMMERN  (A.).     Old  Tales  from  Rome,    By  Alice  Zimmern.    Fully 

Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

ZIMMERN(H.).  Herioc  Tales.  Retold  from  Firdusi  the  Persian.  By 
Helen  Zimmern.  With  two  Etchings  by  L.  Alma-Tadema,  R.A., 
and  a  Prefatory  poem  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth.  6/- 


VARIA. 


BATEY.  The  Motor  Car  and  its  Engine.  A  practical  Treatise  for 
Motor  Engineers,  including  Owners  and  Chauffeurs.  By  John 
Batey.     Demy  i2mo,  cloth.  net      5/- 

BERRY.     Professions  for  Girls.    By  T.W.  Berry.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,    nat      2/6 
BERNHARD.     First  Aid   to  the  Injured.     By  Dr.  Oscar  Bernhard. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  2/6 

BROMLEY.  How  to  Buy  a  Business.  A  Guide  to  the  Purchase  of 
Retail  and  other  Businesses,  Professional  Practices,  &c.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Partnership.     By  A.  W.  Bromley.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  net      2/6 

BROOKES.  The  Motorist's  A  B  C.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  the  use 
of  owners,  operators,  and  automobile  mechanics.  By  L.  Elliott 
Brookes.    With  more  than  100  illustrations.  net      6/- 

CAIRD.    Talks  about  the  Border  Regiment.    By  Major  Lindsay  H. 

Caird.    Author  of  "  A  History  of  Corsica."     Paper  covers.  net      6d. 

\      DANA.    The  Art  of  Newspaper  Making.    Three  Lectures.    By  Chas. 

A.  Dana.    Fcap.  8vo,  paper  boards.  2/6 

DIETRICH.  The  Schulz  Steam  Turbine,  for  Land  and  Marine  Pur- 
poses, with  special  reference  to  its  application  to  War  Vessels.  By 
Max  Dietrich,  Marine-Engineer  of  the  German  Navy.  With  43 
Illustrations  and  Diagrams,  and  6  Tables.    Royal  8vo,  cloth.      net      5/- 

EVANS.  The  Canadian  Contingent.  By  W.  Sandford  Evans.  Pro- 
fusel  v  Illustrated  from  Photographs,  and  with  several  Maps.  Cr. 
8vo,  doth.  6/- 

GEEN.  What  I  have  Seen  while  Fishing,  and  How  I  Have  Caught 
my  Fish.  By  Philip  Geen,  for  twenty-seven  years  President  of 
the  London  Anglers'  Association.  With  73  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.    Demy  8 vo,  cloth.  net      7/6 

Fishing  in  Ireland  (being  Vol.    1   of  "What  I   have  Seen  while 

Fshing ").  net     3/6 

Fishing  in  Scotland  and  the  Home  Counties  (being  Vol.  2  of  the 

above).     By  Philip  Geen.  Fully  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,    net      3/6 
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GOODENO'JGH.    The    Handy    Man   Afloat  and   Ashore.    By  the 

Rev.  G.  Goodenongh,  R.N.     Fully  Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6/- 

GRIEVE.     How  to  Become  a  Commercial    Traveller.    By  Ed.  B. 

Grieve.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.  1/- 

HACKWOOD.  Old  English  Sports.  By  F.  W.  Hackwood.  With  6 
Coloured  Plates,  and  32  other  full-page  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth.  net   10/8 

HATFIELD  American  Commerce  and  Finance.  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  by  representative  Business  Men.  Edited 
by  Henry  Rand  Hatfield.     First  Series.    Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth,    net      6/-, 

HICKS    Vocations  for  Our  Sons.      By  John  W.  Hicks,  F.RJLS.    Cr. 

8vo.  cloth.  net     2  8 

HOLYOAKE.     Public  Speaking  and  Debate  :  A  Manual  for  Advocates 

and  Agitators.    By  George  Jacob  Holyoake.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  2/-  net  ;  paper  covers.  net      1/- 

Industrial  Rivers  of  the  United  Kingdom.    By  various  well-known 

Experts.     Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

JENKINS.  Motor  Cars,  and  the  Application  of  Mechanical  Power 
to  Road  Vehicles.  By  Rhys  Jenkins,  Memb.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng. 
With  over  100  Illustrations.     Medium  8vo,  cloth.  net   21/- 

JOHNSON  CLUB  PAPERS.  By  Various  Hands.  Copper-plate  Frontis- 
piece and  fully  Illustrated.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  net      7/6 

SHEPPARD.     How  to  Become  a  Private  Secretary  :  Qualifications, 

Training,  Work.     By  Arthur  Sheppard.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  1/- 

SHUDDICK.      How   to    Arrange    with    Your    Creditors.      By  R. 

Shuddick.     Fcap.  8 vo,  cloth.  1/- 

SOMERSET.   Studies  in  Black  and  White,   By  Lady  Henry  Somerset. 

Oblong  24mo,  sewed.  1   - 

SPORTS   LIBRARY.    Edited  by  Howard  Spicer.    Each  volume  fully 

Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo  cloth.  each      2/8 

Vol.  1.     Riding,  Driving,  and  Vol.  3.      Cricket.      By  M.  A. 

Kindred      Sports.         By  Noble,    A.     Ward,     P.    F. 

T.  F.  Dale  Warner,  Lord  Harris,  C.  W. 

Vol.  2.      Football,      Hockey,  ..      .    '         ,    ,    .    '_     ~ 

and  Lacrosse.     By  Bertie  A!cock'    S-    APted>    T-    c- 

Fegan,    Tindsley    Linkley,  Collins,  and  others. 

J.     C.     Isard,     and     J.     H. 

Battersby. 

THOMPSON.  The  Canal  System  of  England  :  Its  Growth  and 
Present  Condition,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Cheap  Carriage 
of  Goods.    By  H.  Gordon  Thompson,  Victoria  University,  &c. 

Paper  covers,  net,  1/6  ;  cloth,  net      2/- 

WARREN.     Commercial   Travelling  :   Its  Features  Past  and  Present. 

By  Algernon  Warren.     Cr.  8 vo,  cloth.  6/- 

Who's   Who    in    Germany   (Wer    Ist's)?    Edited  by  Hermann  A.  L. 

Degener.    Cloth.  net    12/6 

WRIGHT.  Baboo  English  as  'tis  Writ.  Curiosities  of  Indian 
Journalism.    By  Arnold  Wright.     Second   Edition.     Demy  i6mo. 

Paper  covers,  6d.  ;  cloth,      1/- 
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THE  NEW  IRISH  LIBRARY.      Edited  by  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy, 
K.C.M.G.,  Assisted  by  Douglas  Hyde,  LL.D.,  and  R.  Barry  O'Brien. 


Small  cr.  8vo. 

(i)  The    Patriot    Parliament 

of  1689,  with  its  Statutes, 

Votes  and   Proceedings. 

By  Thomas  Davis. 
(2)  The   Bog    of   Stars,   and 

Other  Stories  of  Elizabethan 

Ireland.     By    Standish 

O'Grady. 
0)  The   New  Spirit   of  the 

Nation.     Edited  by  Martin 

MacDermott. 
(i)  A  Parish  Providence.    By 

E.  M.  Lynch. 
(5)  The    Irish    Song    Book. 

Edited  by  Alfred   Perceval 

Graves. 

THE  WELSH  LIBRARY.  Edited  by 
"  Wales."  Each  volume  fcap.  8vo. 
Vols.  1-3.    The    Mabinogion. 

Translated  from  the  Red 
Book  of  Hergest  by  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest.    3  vols. 

Vol.  4.  The  Works  of  John 
Dyer.  Edited  by  Edward 
Thomas,  M.A.,  Author  of 
"  Horae  Solitarise." 


Paper  covers,  1/-  each  ;  cloth,  2/- 

(6)  The  Story  of  Early  Gaelic 
Literature.  By  Douglas 
Hyde,  LL.D. 

(7)  Life  of  Patrick  Sarsfield. 
By  Dr.  John  Todhunter. 

(8)  Owen  Roe  O'Neill.    By  J. 
F.  Taylor,  K.C. 
Swift     in     Ireland.      By 


(9) 
(10) 


(11) 

(12) 


Richard  Ashe  King,  M.A. 

A  Short  Life  of  Thomas 

Davis.      By    Sir     Charles 

Gavan  Duffy. 

Bishop  Doyle.   By  Michael 

MacDonagh. 

Lays  of  the  Red  Branch. 

By  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson. 


Owen  M.  Edwards,  Author  of 

Paper  covers,  1/-  ;  cloth,  2/- 

In  preparation: 

A  Short  History  of  Welsh 
Literature.  By  Owen  M. 
Edwards. 

The  Works  of  George  Her- 
bert. Edited  by  Miss 
Louise  I.  Guiney. 

Henry  Vaughan. 

Mrs.  Hemans'  Wel9h 
Melodies. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL.     A    Review   of  the   World's    Progress. 

Edited  by  Rodolphe  Broda.    Published  Monthly.    Royal  8vo.     net      1- 

M.  A.  B.     (Mainly    about    Books).      An   Illustrated   Monthly   Guide 


to  the   best   New  Books. 


Id. 


THE  LITERARY  "  U  "  PEN.     In  book  box. 
"  A  smooth-running  Pen  with  quill-like  action." 


1/" 


UNWIN  S  SHILLING  NOVELS.      A  new  series  of  high-class  Novels 

by  Popular  Writers.     Bound  in  Picture  Wrappers.  Each  net        1/- 


(1)  In  Summer  Shade.  By 
Mary  E.  Mann. 

(2)  Lady  Mary  of  the  Dark 
House.  By  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Williamson. 

(3)  The  Shulamite.  By  Alice 
and  Claude  Askew. 

(4)  'Mr.  Thomas  Atkins." 
By  the  Rev.  E.  J   Hardy. 


(5)  The    Blue    Lagoon.     By 

H.  de  Vere  Stacpoo'.e. 

(6)  The  Lady  Noggs, 
Peeress.  By  Edgar 
Jepson. 

(7)  The  Canon  in  Residence. 
By  Victor  L.  Whitechurch. 

(8)  De     Omnibus.       By    the 

Conductor  (Barry  Pain). 
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BAEDEKER'S    GUIDE    BOOKS 

(Jsist    of  Volumes  in    Sngh'sf).) 

Published  Prices  are  NET. 


Austria-Hungary  including  Dalmatia 
and  Bosnia.  With  33  Maps  and  44  Plans. 
Tenth  edition.     1903.  Net  8s. 

The  Eastern  Alps  including  the  Bavar- 
ian Highlands,  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
Carniola.  With  61  Maps,  10  Plans,  and  8 
Panoramas.    Eleventh  edition.     1907. 

Net  10s. 

Belgium  and  Holland  including  the 
Grand- Duchy  of  Luxembourg.  With  15 
Maps  and  30  Plans.  Fourteenth  edition. 
1905.  Net  6s. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  with 
Newfoundland  and  an  Excursion  to  Alaska. 
With  13  Maps  and  12  Plans.  Third  edition. 
1907.  Net  6s, 

Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor,  see 

Special  List. 

Denmark,  see  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Demmrk. 

Egypt,  Lower  and  Upper  Egytt,  Lower 
and  Upper  Nubia  and  the  Sudan.  With 
24  Maps,  76  Plans,  and  59  Vignettes.  Sixth 
edition.     1908.  Net  15s, 

England,  see  Great  Britain. 

France  : 

Paris  and  its  Environs,  with  Routes 
from  London  to  Parte.  With  14  Maps  and 
38  Plans.  Sixteenth  edition.   1907.    Net  6s, 

Northern  France  from  Belgium  and  the 
English  Channel  to  the  Loire  excluding 
Paris  and  its  Environs.  With  13  Maps 
and  40  Plans.  Fourth  edition.  1905.  Net  7s. 

Southern  France  from  the  Loire  to  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Auvergne,  the  Cevennes,  the 
French  Alps,  the  Rhone  Valley,  Provence, 
the  French  Riviera  and  Corsica.  With  33 
Maps  and  49  Plans.  Fifth  edition.  1907. 
Net  9s. 


Germany  : 

Berlin  and  its 
and  20  Plans. 


Envir.     With  5  Maps 
Third  edition.  1908.  Net  3s. 


Northern  Germany  as  far  as  the  Bavar- 
ian and  Austrian  frontiers.  With  49  Maps 
and  75  Plans.  Fourteenth  edition.  1904. 
Net  8s. 

Southern  Germany  (Wurtemberg  and 
Bavaria).  With  30  Maps  and  23  Plans. 
Tenth  edition.     1907.  Net  69, 

7 fie  Rhine  from  Rotterdam  to  Con- 
stance, including  the  Seven  Mountains,  the 
Moselle,  the  Volcanic  Eifel,  the  Tauuus,  the 
Odenwald  and  Heidelberg,  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  the  Black  Forest,  Sec.  With  52 
Maps  and  29  Plans.  Sixteenth  edition. 
1906.  Net  7s, 


Great  Britain,  England,  Wales  and 
Scotland.  With  22  Maps,  58  Plans,  and  a 
Panorama.     Sixth  edition.     1906.  Net  10s. 

London  and  its  Environs.  With  9 
Maps  and  19  Plans.  Sixteenth  edition. 
1903.  Net  6s. 

Greece,  the  Greek  Lslands  and  an 
Excursion  to  Crete.  With  16  Maps,  30 
Plans,  and  a  Panorama  of  Athens.  Fourth 
edition.     1909.  Net  8s. 

Holland,  see  Belgium  and  Holland, 

Italy: 

/.  Northern  Italy,   including  Leghorn, 

Florence,    Ravenna    and    routes    through 

Switzerland  and  Austria.    With  30  Maps 

and  40  Plans.    Thirteenth   edition.     1906. 

Net  8s. 

//.  Central  Italy  and  Rome.     With  19 

Maps,  55  Plans,    a    view    of    the    Forum 

Romanum,  and  the  Arms    of    the    Popes 

since    1417.       Fifteenth    edition.      1909; 

Net  7s.  6d. 

///.  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  with 
Excursions  to  Malta,  Sardinia,  Tunis,  and 
Corfu.  With  30  Maps  and  28  Plans. 
Fifteenth  edition.     1908.  Net  68, 

Italy  from  the  Alps  to  Naples.     With  25 

Maps  and  52  Plans.   Second  edition.   1909. 

Net  8s. 

Norway,     Sweden     and      Denmark 

including  an  Excursion  to  Spitsbergen. 
With  37  Maps,  22  Plan3,  and  3  Panoramas. 
Eighth  edition.     1903.  Net  88. 

Palestine  and  Syiia,  including  the 
principal  routes  through  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia.  With  20  Maps,  52  Plans,  and 
a  Panorama  of  Jerusalem.  Fourth  edition. 
1906.  Net  12s, 

Portugal,  see  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Riviera,  see  Southern  Frame. 

Russia,  see  Special  List. 

Scotland,  see  Great  Britain. 

Spain  and  Portugal  with  Excursions 

to  Tangier  and  the  Balearic  Islands.    With 

9  Maps  and  57  Plans.    Third  edition.     1908. 

Net  16s. 

Switzerland  and  the  adjacent  portions 
of  Italy  Savoy  and  Tyrol.  With  69 
Maps,  18  Plans,  and  n  Panoramas.  Twenty- 
second  edition.     1907.  Net  8s, 

Tyrol,  see  The  Eastern  Alps. 

The  United  States  with  Excursions 

to  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Alaska. 
With  33  Maps  and  48  Plans,  Fourth 
edition.      1909.  Net  15s, 


Complete  List — English,   French,  and  German — free  on  application 


THE  ORDNANCE   SURVEY  MAPS. 

JV/lR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN  has  pleasure  in  announcing 
*  *  that  he  has  been  appointed  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment sole  wholesale  agent  for  the  Small  Scale  Ordnance 
Survey  and  Geological  Maps  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

UTILITY  OF  THE  MAPS.— For  general  views  of  the  structure 
of  the  country,  the  distribution  and  relation  of  mountains,  plains, 
valleys,  roads,  rivers,  and  railways,  the  Ordnance  Maps,  practically 
the  result  of  generations  of  work,  are  unsurpassed.  Being  Govern- 
ment publications  they  are  the  official  maps  from  which  all  others 
have  to  be  prepared. 

LUOIDITY  AND  RELIABILITY.-OvAng  to  the  exceedingly 
fine  draughtsmanship  and  engraving  of  Ordnance  Maps,  and  the 
good  paper  they  are  printed  upon,  they  will  be  found  perfectly 
legible.  They  give  a  vast  amount  of  information,  yet  they  are  easy 
to  read  and  understand.  They  are  being  constantly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date,  and  may  be  regarded  as  of  unimpeachable 
accuracy. 

CONVENIENT  FORM  OF  THE  MAPS.-The  maps  can  be 
obtained  folded  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  go  easily  into  the 
pocket,  and  need  not  be  opened  to  their  full  extent  for  inspection,  but 
can  be  examined  a  section  at  a  time,  like  the  pages  of  a  book.  This 
greatly  facilitates  outdoor  reference  in  stormy  weather. 

DIFFERENT    SOALES   AND    GHARAOTERISTIGS.- 

The  maps  are  on  the  scales  of  i,  2,  4,  10,  and  15  miles  to  the  inch. 
The  one-mile-to-the-inch  maps  are  ideal  for  pedestrian  and  cross- 
country purposes,  being  on  a  large  and  legible  scale,  with  great 
wealth  of  topographical  detail,  The  two-mile- to-t  he-inch  maps  in 
colour  are  the  standard  maps  for  all-round  touring  purposes, 
especially  as  road  maps  for  motoring,  cycling  and  walking.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  new  sheets  of  this  scale  on  the  "  Layer 
system/'  The  four  miles,  ten  miles,  and  fifteen-miles-to-the-inch 
maps  are  practically  indispensable  to  motorists  and  cyclists  travelling 
long  distances.  They  are  also  specially  suitable  as  wall  maps  for 
educational  purposes. 

CATALOGUE*— The  complete  Catalogue  containing  full  details  of 
prices,  with  directions  for  ordering  maps,  will  be  sent  post  free  to 
any  address  on  request. 


Indian  Government  Publications. 

JWiR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN  has  been  appointed  Agent  by 
*  *  *  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  for  the  sale  of  these 
publications.  They  include  a  variety  of  works  on  Indian 
History  and  Archaeology,  Architecture  and  Art,  Botany  and 
Forestry  ;  Grammars  of  the  different  Indian  Languages — 
Dafla,  Kurukh,  Lepcha,  Lais,  &c.  ;  and  the  valuable  series  of 
maps  of  the  Indian  Ordnance  Survey. 

Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,   1,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 

941  1 


